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Paul Barker commented in The London 

Times, This charming book Lord Zuckerman's classic work has 

breathes with life from first page to been out of print for more than 

fast. Children's lives are lived on thirty yeare. In this second edition it 

a smart scale, as Thsa Thompson is reprinted together with a critical 

rightly says. And here you get the commentary on work carried out 

fine brain of being brought up In since the original publication in 

(he South London slums, in a 1932 .0691 8 £17.50 

Lancashire cotton town, in smart 
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UNESCO General Hlslory of Africa 
Volume I: Methodology and African 
ftchMwy 
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819pp. £13.50. 
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Volume II: Ancient Civilisations of Africa 
Edited by G. Mokhtar 
814pp. £13.50. 
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Hci nemann Educational. 

Thirty years ago it whs the general opinion' 
ihat there could be no such thing ai African 
history. Arnold Toynbee had recently said 
so: where there had been no chnnge there 
couki be no historical process. By 1963 
things had changed so far llmt two British 
universities had created Chairi in this sub- 
ject. But (he then Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History at Oxford still treated with scorn 
the idea that history should concern itself 
with (he “unrewarding gyrations of barbar- 
ous tribes in picturesque but irrelevant cor- 
ners of the globe”. Perhaps, from lh^ banks 
of the Cam, he does so still. Nevertheless the 
despised Cindorella has today so far grown 
up (hat (wo large collaborative histories of 
the continent are progressing side by side, 
one sponsored by the Cambridge University 
Press, the other by Unesco. Although Cam- 
bridge began to take soundings as early as 
tbe 1930s, the first public declaration or 
interest was that by Unesco. whose rep- 
resentative announced at the inaugural 
meeting .of the International Congress of 
African Studies at Accra in 1961 that his 
organization would be willing to sponsor a 
work on Africa gs a sequel to Unesco's Gen- 
oat History of Mankind. Pint steps were 
slow, but preparatory studies began in 1965, 
and certainly the Cambridge University 
Press, whkh took its big decision in 1967, 
was well aware of the competition into 
which it was entering. 

Each scheme envisaged a major col- 
laborative work In eight volumes, beginning' 
with the origins of man and continuing till 
the present day. The Unesco project, 
though genuinely scientific, had a large 
political objective - to “decolonize” African 
history, and lo reinforce the self-respect of 
the newly independent continent by enab- 
ling i t to present its pail to the world so far as 
possible through the words of African scho- 
lars, and for the rest by foreigner! selected 
and controlled by African volume odltora 
and accountable to an International Scien- 
tific Committee with a built-in African 
majority. By Its origins and through its sup- 
porting constituency the Unesco history Imd 
jo be seen as ntoinly the work of insiders. 
Tnc Syndics of tho Cambridge University 
nets were warned from the Ural by their 
chosen General Editors that Ihcin would 
Inevitably be predominantly an affair of out- 
G*®" tho 8 ro *rt upsurge of interest in 
Atrlca in the world at large, it seemed likely 
‘Mt there would be room Tor both 
approaches. 

jb« Cambridge history bogan publication 

i Kwrof lh© eight volumes have now 
appeared and two more hove been for 
»°me time In the press, Five years inter, nnd 
°™ w 'ng the expenditure of something like 
wo mDUon dollars or international taxpay- 

. mone y» the Unesco series lias at last 
in first two volumes. There are 
wme serious reasons for both the delay and 

CJHni- anrl ■!.. . — r . 1 .. i... .. 


By Rolan d Oliver 

the publishers have been subsidized to pro- brilliant and largely new formulation of the 
duce the volumes at approximately one methodology of oral tradition. Again, the 
hall of their real cost and one-third of the six chapters on related disciplines - 
price which a commercial publisher would archaeology, geography and linguistics-arc 
need to charge. For the purchaser the for ihe most part too general to make clear 
Unesco history is a snip, and welcome as it the extent and the limitations of their use- 
will be, one must wonder whether direct fulness for historians. The most refreshing 
price subsidy, os distinct from background chapters in this section are those by the 
costs, is a legitimate weapon of the Unesco Francophone West Africans, Joseph Ki- 
armnury. There are said to be full transla- Zerbo, Boubou Hama and Hatnpate Ba, all 
lions in prospect for ten other languages - of whom succeed in conveying, without any 
five African and five non-African - and also great displays of book learning, a sense of 
“abridged editions designed for a wide Afri- traditional African atriludes towards the 
can and international public”. Tlie Interna- past. But of course this is not really 
tional taxpayer has evidently much further methodology, but belles-lettres. On the 
expenditure still lo underwrite. whole, it would probably have been ptefer- 

Thls said, the Unesco first-fruits should “ ble ,0 avoid methodology as a topic, while 
be acclaimed as a real contribution to scho- encouraging all the authors to engage in 
larship. The chapters are one third of Ihe methodological asides, and to contribute 
length, and three times as numerous, as critical bibliographical appendixes, as the 
(hose of the Cambridge history. There is a Cambridge editors have done, 
correspondingly wider range of authors, and The second half of Volume I deals with 

even if a large majority of them are still the prehistory of Africa untlll he beginnings 
non-Africans, there is a notable and wel- of food-production, and docs so in six 


to compare the course of human develop- tic and deeply significant process have been 
ment within the continent and outside, revealed, whereby Stone Age food produc- 
Come the New Stone Age, and Ihe Iasi tion had its remote origins on the Nubian 
twenty to thirty thousand years, some kind stretch of the Nile, was picked up and car- 
of regional breakdown was almost inevit- ried forward almost simultaneously on both 
able, although three geographical units the northern and the southern fringes of the 
might have been preferable to seven. One desert zone, spread from there to the fringes 
suspects that the sevenfold division was of the equatorial forest, and eventually into 
more a problem of participation between the forest and through it. before being over- 
competing experts than of the requirements taken by an Iron Age technology expanding 
of the subject-matter. more rapidly from north to south. On the 

The second volume, running from the w , ht>le '* mus, J be said ' hat lhe broad lines of 
beginnings or food production until the l J ls P^" 85 d ,° not a J 0W U P ? 8,1 clcarl y 
seventh century, is on the whole more satis- ti j rou 8 h * he closing chapters or the second 
factory than the first. The main source of u "« e ° volume. There Js a very dtslin- 
r rouble here is ihe tide - “Ancient Civiltsa- « u j shed contribution by John Sutton, which 
tions of Africa- - which throws Ihe accent achlcves an < ? n B' na J a " d completely satisfnc- 
for too heavily on the north-east. Twelve of lhe ^ African evidence 

chapters deal with Egypt and Nubia, four fron * the a PP* a ™ n « PMto™Jwn 1" 
with Aksum and four more with North northern m the lh , ,rd m 1 l,le I nmum flC 
Africa and the Sahara. That leaves nine for 10 ,he establishment of early Iron Age 
the rest or the continent. The main thing "unities a |] over the region during the 

about Egypt in African' history is that millennium ad. There are well-known 

Ancient Egypt flourished anddied while the n ? mei the oX * CT “^oks m this sec- 

lion — Phllllpson, Ponansky, Van Nolen, 





This primitive but arresting picture of 
Abba Samuel, Ethiopian saint of the 
Wnldaba monastery, sedately astride a 
Iton, crucifix in hand, halo on head, is 
taken from Volume XLH, Number I of 
The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle (subscription SI 5, single 
numbers S5J which Includes an anicle by 
Ephraim Isaac on "The Princeton 
Collection of Ethioplc Manuscripts ". The 
elaborate shape of Samuel’s crucifix 
reflects the use In Ethiopia of the cross as 
the basis for Intricate art objects. The cross 
is found In a variety of forms in the 
magical illuminations of the scrolls 
sometimes incorporating Ethiopian and 
African motifs. It iwj regarded In the 
early church as a seal against evil and 
making the sign of the cross on different 
parts of the body protected its occupant 
from malevolent forces. Magical symbols, 
i vords and phrases and secret names were 
also used to ward off demons and evil 
spirits, and the scrolls contain such devices 
as an acrostic arrangement of Solomon's 
name In the prayers known as the “Net of 
Solomon". According to legend Solomon 
caught demons like fish in a net by reciting 
Ills magical incHotatlo . 




come contingent of Francophone con- thematic chapters and seven regional sur* 
tributors, and oven a scatter of East Euro- voys. Among the first is a brief but. golden 


peans, lo contrast With the heavy Anglo 
American bias of the corresponding Cam 


account of human origins by L. Balout and 
Yves Coppcns of the Natural History 


rest of Africa was still engaged in its earliest 
experiments with food production. The only 
real link between them was in Nubia, where 
a watered-down hang-over of Egyptian civil- 
bridge volumes. Inevitably, the multitude of Museum In Paris. It stresses what Is always Izalion survived into the period when some 
short chapters has led to overlaps and con- so surprising to the uninilloted - the ambl- of sub-Saharan- Africa was building its first 
tmdictions, ns well ns lo considerable gulty. and therefore the essential unimpor- small towns and wrestling with the most 
unevenness in quality, but of sixty-odd con ; tunce of origins, and, by contrast, the all- elementary problems of state formation, 
trlbutlons there is only one which is a total importance of the historical process of slow, While Egyptian civilization had an essen- 
nonsense. This Isachapterby a rumbustious progressive. gradually accelerating tlaliy African flavour, the influence of Egypt 
Senegalese museum director, Cbeikh Ante development. “Man”, says Balout, "made on Africo must not be exaggerated. There is 
Dion, who has made n life-long hobby of tho his entry in silence, and It was the stones he in this volume a brilliant chapter by 
thesis that the Ancient Egyptians were shaped that long afterwards betrayed his J. Yoyottc of the Ecole Pratique des Haute* 
black Edward Wilmot Blydcn held the existence." And then, quoting Teilhard dc Etudes on the society, economy and culture 
sHmc view, but that was more than o century Chordln, “The human race tirade no distur- ■ of Pharaonic Egypt/ which shows delicate 
nao Most of us have npw got used lo the bance in nature when it first appeared . . . awareness of what Egypt owed to Africa. 
Idea that all mankind, including even the we see it emergd phyleticfllly, exactly like but the remaining chapters, mostly by Egyp- 
TreYors and the Ropers, are of African any other species”. As the Christmas carol dan scholars are heavy-handedly un- 
orloln and that we are provided with says of another set of origins, "How silently, African in outlook. NubtB and Kush fare 
approximately the amount of melanin that how silently, the wondrouB gift is much better, especially at the hands of the 
our recent ancestors required In order to given . . .". Coppens, for his part, doses his two Sudanese authors, N. M. Sharif of the 
survive most easily In the degree of latitude essay with two no less pregnant sentences. National Museum and A, A. Hakem of the 
In which It pleased God to place them. “The last million years", he writes, "have University of Khartpum, who have the 


ago. Most of us have nqw got used to the bance in nature when it first appeared.. . 
Idea that all mankind, including even the we see it emergi phylettcaHy. exactly like 
TreYors and the Ropers, are of African any other species . As the Christmas carol 
lh ' ««nT andX T origin, and that we are provided with says ofanother set oforlglns. "How silently, 

,h * PoKcS’JIec ,® i, " 1 - approximately the amount or melanin that how silently, the wondrous gift s 

° 1)0 ouV recent tmeestora required In order to given . . .".Coppens, for his part, doses hts 

for most "IS* S* r t y r ™»|vc most easily In.the degree of latitude essay with two no less pregnant sentences, 

"oi in bne wlf ? be ^ v0,vcd - ir | n which It pleased God to place them. .“The last million years', he writes, have 
nideeri nm , ol ^ er ' WCrC Broadly speaking, a lower NJIe environment- seen the birth of Homo sapiens; the last few 

Sal repute d W requires IwmeJnlnlhqnotie higher qpthe hundreds of years Ids alarming prolifera- 

cam* f JL- * 0 1 W, were few « nnd »®y riJl,. hllt 8 t nc0 ancient Ebvdi wd» an impor- Hon. II look 1 15 years for the world's popii- 

in* W rikt J 1 1 wo “i f ter Of slaves and concubS and since It is Jatlon to rise from one to two thousand' mU- 

firsi , h °[* l nvol f d , ln ,hc easier to cross Saharan latitudes by the Nile Hon; in a further 35 years U rose from two 

AfnW? n 3?£i 2J. in . fnc i “ r . e valley than by any other route, the presence thousand million to three; In the last 15 

MuhtrlCi ' of “wuther^ 1 futures at ali levels of Egyp- years from three to four thousand million 


V6rin - but they write as archaeologists 
addressing other archaeologists, and too 
often they are summarizing their own past 
work rather than seeking (a achieve wider 
and more comprehensive horizons. 

When the Cambridge project was 
launched in competition with the Unesco 
one, in 1967, it seemed to be quite on the 
cards that there might prove to besignificant 
ideological ond historiographical 
divergences between the two series. If the 
first two volumes are any guide, these anti- 
cipations were quite groundless. The 
Unesco volumes have more and shorter 
chapters. They deploy more authors, 
recruited from more countries. But the style 
of authorship is not noticeably different. 
There are only a handful of the Unesco 
authors whom the Cambridge editors would 
not have been happy to enlist. It may be that 
when the two series come closer to modern 
times some more significant differences may 
emerge, but looking at the volume titles of 
the two series as a whole, the periodization,- * 
. at least, seems very close. The main differ- 
ence is that ihe Unesco plan provides for 
two volumes oh the medieval period against 
Cambridge's one. Tills presumably means 
that Unesco will give a fuller, and therefore 
a more unbalanced treatment of the history 
of Egypt and North Africa, corresponding 
to that already manifest In the second vol- - 
ume. This difference ih medieval history Is 
compensated in the Ireaiment of the colo- 
nial period, where Unesco gives only a vol- 
ume and a half against Cambridge's two and 
a half. Whereas one might have thought that 
the proper castigation of colonialism might 
require additional space, the tendency has in ‘ 
fact been towards structural amnesia. This 
coincides with the recent trends of historical 
education in Africa, in which the colonial 
influence Is not so much attacked as 
Ignored. The colonial period, which in so- 
mnny ways gave modem Africa its present 
shape, is treated as an almost irrelevant 
interlude. This is a dangerous distortion. 

At Ihe end of the day students in institu- 
tions affluent enough to own both series will' 
be advised id read the best items from each 
and. to ignore the rest. The private book- 
buyer will have, a narrower choice, and will 
Inevitably prefer the subsidized product. 
The ultimate question Is, of course, that bf : 
whether either series should ever have been 
undertaken. The test will be whether, and if 
so to whal extent, cither series is likely lo be 
consulted twenty years from now. In col- 
laborative works- the. speed of publication 


by.any other routs, the presence 


reaching implications for the history of reg- 
ions further to the south. 


has died unexpectedly, or cl&e, and more 
likely, just given up. answering letters on. 
subjects that cause him embarrassment. 


im- vi. Vftae reputation as his- 
jest ^ere jiiit: national , rep- 
' ion Jr^w'^^^^^f^HWeraities.-profes- 
bmiiS^r iM ^ 0n an H suchlike - and, 'to be 
: 35? *. 1|VB -' ‘tey -heeded to be gathered 


may Well be. quite wrong.. Mdst students; Salary the hoi'nlnid population was still very of the continent, where the main interest of will from . theq onwards date more slowly 
however, will find the effect more mystify- small, perhaps never more than one million, Ipter volumes must surely be centred. Even r than Ihe research articles abd monographs 
Ing than helpful. ' and there are no events to bo recovered, for this early period it Is the part of Africa which while advBpcing knowledge, so often 


bought alive,, they heeded to be gathered ' Dion's aoart all the other cbntrlbutions ' Whal is required by the large, worW-wide where the archaeological research of the 

^thertPguiarivoYerriiBrt^ii^flwli D P ilf* ihe worst failures are readership at which this series is aimed is a past twenty years has scored the most 

jpense,^ St^tlS ' dlscusmJ orthe maln .rend. la phyriaj dramatic results mainly as a result of 

African capitals from Abidtan rh l nsnkn h It seen* tmerrorto have devoted evolution and life-style, set agalnsj the radiocarbon analyst!, which has made It 

1 fieory.ni I w»r/fVe?v gvt,o£ nrl^htuJlI ml W hS>f the first volume to essay? broadest .oqtline of changing climatic and. possible todate with reasonable accuracy lhe 

N Fa ? 4 bl T r?wte ‘ ‘ al ^i ° aeneral^w ecological conditions. Relegated to the small, unstratified. sites of Hie period of 

onmethodolow S 01 ^ 0 to the ^ & s ^ reg SloleAfcefood prodlclloil a(ld thereof the 

‘ *!*nd: committee. Then whok work; bu|. In fact -too genera^ to .be .. opemn B n ^ lin> Mrl v tmn A«- o 14 .«.« >h.i R rch.» n | n .imi 


i n Fteh^h atid' Fn iiuu ' ' iu' rS!S e0B J a^names like IhOseTf John ' Ihe transition from .aiistraloplthecine to manpower has been unevenly distributed. It learning more and m 

hfifoCm^c^n^^Sp^iiii^ ' homo sapiens, which is what most people has been strongest .long, line from Kenya -of the conliUt. Th 
IT ge 1 ° irn.iS the^havc done it So often really need to know. Nor, is \here , the to tin Cape, nnd weakest from Cameroun to -. 1980s may Will cam 
[Lfore jl ^ ^ deplcuhcwlaniza'tion Namibia, with W.? Africa in the middle ■ high-water mnfk, Wh 


Arabic : • LS SSh in-ihe same category; Jan slightest Attempt to depict (he colonization Namibia, with West Africa in the middle ; high-water. matte, Wh 

; d f ^ res ‘ **-* ° id Wor,d or ^ 8ubmersed un|il the ‘ 

u i Aiurtraw*wn'M-Mn4«i 


gel it out or proportion. On present form, I 
think it likely that bath the Cambridge pro- 
ject and the Unesco one will wear quite 
well. The recent great formative period of 
African historiography is very likely now at 1 
an end. Probably, less than . half or Africa is 
'today in any real sense open' to historical' 


learning mofetmd more .bout less and less 
or the conljnoht.' The |aic 1970s arid early 
19tl0s may W4 U ionie to look tike a kind of i 
■ high-water. mnfk. Which will qot be gcnemlly 1 
; submerged unpl the' twenty- fi^t century. 
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The caring master 

By Richard Kindersley 


M1LOVAN DJILAS: 

Tito 

The Story from Inside 

Translated by Vasilije Kojif and Richard 

Hayes 

1 85pp. Weidenfeld and Nicnlson. £7.95. 

0 297 77885 4 

What are we to make of the subtitle of 
Milovan Djilas's Tito: the Story from 
Inside? From inside what? Tito's mind? or 
ihe Yugoslav Communist leadership? But 
Djilas had not been in Tito's confidence, 
nor a member of the Parly, since 1954. 
From inside Yugoslavia undeniably, at 
least in the geographical seme; but one 
thing to which Djilos devotes relatively 
little attention in this very personal memoir 
is what Tito meant to Yugoslavia and its 
people. A more accurate description of the 
book would perhaps have been: “Reflec- 
tions on political power, Josip Broz Tito 
and myself 1 *; or it might have been better 
to stick to the title of the Serbo-Croat 
original, now publislwd in London by 
Djilas’s. son as Druteiije s Titorn , which 
might be freely rendered "My Life with 
Tito". 


win in his lifetime and thus concedes vic- 
tory to Tito. Trotsky wrote a massive his- 
torical demolition; Djilas has made a brief 
end reflective attempt hi objectivity. 

Objectivity, however, docs not come 
easily to him. Djilas is still struggling with 
his subjects, both politics in general and 
Tita himself. The first struggle is evinced 
by an uneasy fluidity of terms. In this 
book, for insiance, there is mention of “an 
authentically Stalinist, or ralher, Leninist, 
Party*'; two pages on, it is “a Leninist or 
rather, a Stalinist, pnriy"; turn ten pages 
more, and the Yugoslav Party is “a varia- 
tion of Stalin's variation of the Leninist 
party". Such theoretical fuzziness is not 
dispelled by DJilas's penchant for the 
gnomic phrase. Take, for instance, the 
book's concluding words; 

Tito’s achievement cannot be separated 
from Tito's personality. His personality is 
more arresting and original than his 
achievement. And more enduring .... 
When all is said and done, the achieve- 
ment makes the man, not the man the 
achievement. 


Djilas's Commotions .with Stalin and 
Wartime have established him as a histori- 
cal witness and narrative writer of con- 
siderable stature, while The New Class 
breathed life into a sociological critique of 
communist society which has since been 
much applied (most recently in Michael 
Vosletuky's work on the Nomenklatura, 
available In German and French but not 
yet in English}. For writing a study of Tito, 
however. Djilas is both uniquely qualified 
and uniquely handicapped. He is only sur- 
viving litterateur from among Tito's close 
comradcs-in-arms; but he is also the only 
one to have spent twenty-live years of his 
life in political and soda! isolation - nine of 
them In gaol - under Tito's rule. 

DjIUs Invites comparison with Trotsky, 
that other literary angel fallen from the 
communist empyrean, for he several times 
measures his subject against SraJin. Belli 
Trotsky's Stalin and Djilas's Tito are books 
by unsuccessful intellectual politicians 
about successful uninteilectual leaders; 
each is concerned to deflate a legendary 
reputation. But here the parallel ends. 
Trotsky wrote to destroy, and still hoped 
to defeat, the living and triumphant Stalin 
(Who had him murdered before Ihe book 
was finished}; Tito was dying when Djilas's 
book was written and dead whan it was 
published; but Djilas does not expect to 


One reader, at least, must ask to be for- 
given for failing to And any precise state- 
ment or consistent argument in this pas- 
sage. Reference to ihe Serbo-Croat text 
suggests that here, and elsewhere, Djilas 
may hnve been ill served by his translators 
and editors. (Certainly the translators have 
fallen into some familiar traps: “wllful- 
ness" is not, in Ihe given context, the Eng- 
lish for samovotja, nor “eventually'' for 
n ■entnalno; and "still-frustraied" gets 
nowhere near the sense of neiiivijeni.) Yet 
the impression of terminological uncer- 
tainly remains. It Is as if, on a range of 
general political issues. Djilas does not 
really know his own mind. 

He is also, more explicitly, a prey to 
ambivalent feelings about Tito. From 
Stalin, In the Conversations, ho was 
sufficiently distanced; and here, in the best 
chapter of the book, telling the story of his 
break with Tito, he achieves something of 
the same lucidity. But when, in a 
framework so loose- os to be virtually 
imperceptible, he turns to the analysis of 
Tito's personality, he fa still too involved to 
be impartial. This book. Indeed, seems to 
be pari of on effort to come to terms with 
the most important relationship of Diilas's 
public life. 

Djilas grants Tito one supreme talent 
-“-for politics — but no other. He allows 
turn some technical aptitude and linguistic 
racility (but can {t really be mic that, of 
the three or four languages which Tito 


■ knew., he expressed himself worst in 

■ Serbo-Croat?). Outside politics— what 
r Djilas calls "pure politics" — his Tito is 

under-educated, or wide but superficial 
knowledge, a poor public speaker, though 
, effective in a smaller forum, rash and 
; nervous in his military judgment. Djilas's 
Tito is not the “builder" of the Parly (bill 
who else edn claim the title?); personally 
responsible for establishing the prison 
island of Goli Olok (but Djilas reckons 
that some such place would have been 
needed to deal with Ihe pro-StaJinists any- 
way); “the most extravagant ruler of his 
lime'' (certainly the tally of Tito's palaces 
was considerable, but does he really com- 
pete with. say. Bokassa?); playing the role 
ol the "coring master” ot his people, even 
to the point of adapting— until he got 
bored with it — the former Royal custom 
of standing godfather to the ninth child in 
any Yugoslav family; nice In his manners 
and dress, and nice even, in one particular, 
in politics: Tito never, it seems, signed a 
death warrant himself and Djilas credits 
him with putting the brake on the 
wholesale executions of 1945. Djilas 
allows that this attitude may have contri- 
buted to Yugoslavia's record of few death 
sentences. Djilas's Tito is given to 
encouraging slightly fantastic stories about 
himself; increasingly unwilling to accept 
criticism as he grew older; unable to 
achieve lasting happiness with any of his 
four wives. (Djilas, incidentally, supports 
the view that the rift with Jovanka, which 
darkened Tito's last yeara, arose from per- 
sonal, not political, causes.) 

Some of Djilas's subjects are still taboo 
for public discussion in Yugoslavia, A 
novel on Goli Otok (the Yugoslav equival- 
ent, perhaps, of One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich) has been written but remains 
unpublished; Tito's military reputation is 
sacrosanct, a necessary part of the 
legitimating testament of the Partisan War; 
apart from one or two recent photographs 
of Tito aa the patrinrch of the Broz family, 
his persona] life Is the subject of rumour, 
not biography. Djilas's book may help to 
.shift these inhibitions One. day, but this is 
unlikely to happen quickly, ; 

Djilas attributes three qualiiiesio Tito [n 
a measure exceptional even among politi- 
cians: a strong sense of danger, an uncon- 
querable will to survive and an insatiable 
drive for power. But this does not tell us 
what Tito did with his survival and hfs 
power when lie achieved them. Few would 
quarrel with Djilas’s view thnt Tito had an 
exceptionally sure grasp of the politics oF 
the War. Nor will many question that Tito 
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Tito in Moscow, May 18, 1979", by the Italian political cartoonist Giorgio Forattinl 
whose drawings appear regularly in the periodicals L'Espresso, Panorama and 11 Malt. 


established a degree of harmony among 
the Republics of Yugoslavia: whether, ns 
DjDns suggests, too much of this harmony 
depended on Tito's personal dominance 
For the Institutions to secure it henceforth 
Is perhaps the biggest question which that 
country faces. It Is at least arguable that 
the "Swiss" state machinery which Tito set 
up before he died stands a betler chance 
of success than any that Yugoslavia has 
had so far; and the application of Ihe prin- 
ciple of Republican parity in leading Party, 
as well as State,. bodies gives hope that it is 
more than just a facade. 

It is, as I have suggested, sometimes 
hard to know exactly what Djilns means; 
and sometimes he seems to contradict him- 
self. Of Tito’s wives, for instance, he says 
that they all “played Important and dif- 
ferent roles in his life"; and yet “not one 
. . . exerted any substantial Influence on his 
life . . At one moment Djilas finds that 
Tito, by concentrating on "pure politics” 
and paying less attention to the economy, 


culture, sport and so on, has made lift la 
Yugoslavia better than in other Com- 
munist states; but this valuable insight k 
elsewhere hedged by the assertion that 
"politics touches on everyone and every- 
thing". And when Djilas says that to ask if 
Tito could have done otherwise than porge 
the Croat, Serb and other Republics 
leaderships of “nationalist’ 1 figures In ft 
early 1970s without risking his acHtw- 
men! is to usk "the wropg question", he h 
surely dodging responsibility. 

This is a work of de-Titoizalkui-nd 
also, incidcn tnlly, dc-KordcIjizatlon: Kir- 
dclj is here denied the half-share, wfccft 
Djilas has hitherto allowed him, in ihe 
origination of the idea of sclf-manaaemmi 
It is plain, if only from his habit of nr tatty 
with himself before his reader, that Djilstfl 
not without inner doubts and conflicts. Ifk 
seems to mnkc Tito Into a more compHcaral 
character than he really was, It may I* 
because the hook Is almost as much about 
Djilns as It Is about Tito. 
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PAUL LENDTAIi 

The Bureaucracy of Truth • 

Bttw Gwulii Government* Manage the 
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.Any visitor ' to -Moscow who, understands 
Russian can. easily decipher, the huge ' 
rooftop slogan dominating . Smolensk 
Square, opposite the Soviet Ministries -of 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade, which 
pr^dalms that, “The Soviet i.Presr h a - 
: . ; . Wwelful .Weapon -to the bands of tho 
^Fty’- The skmqmeksnge recurs again and - 
7. with the ft»fcc of .incantation, In weiy ■ 

• branch .of .jhe SoVieL; coMnuiqicatioru 

: ; * network, on radio and television, on Twa • 

• •fift^ Novosti. from ralghty Fravrfo doWn.io , 

• jh^tawlieAt kolkhoz qhws-sheet. In sfalan.li r 

ruling Communist Party which alone- 
. . decides what is tlewsutorthy And, what is not, 

> : Mi? 1 cmwaled lijho general public 
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ethical standards or its long-term aims. 
Furthermore, although the Soviet' Union is 
by far. the grossest offender, the same 
pattern of news manipulation and distortion 
can be observed in varying degrees in all the 
satellite countries of the Soviet bloe, at its 
crudest in East. Germany, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia; with rather more flexibility 
and sophistication in Hungary and Poland. 

It ,1s a depressing picture, but one that 
needs to be far more widely known and. 
accurately assessed by Western 
governments and in the so-called Third 
World 1 countries. Paul LendvaJ is well 
equipped to nil in the significant datalS; A 
Journalist In bis native Hungary from 194^ 
to 195b, he came to the West In 1957, pnd • 
tor ih> past twenty years has rravelled and 
reported extensively bn Eastern Europe for 
the Financial, Times. ' 
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_ The concept of total Tarty control over 
s •; the media fa not new. It was foreshadowed ' 
>y *" ,B numbor of .Lenin's , early, 
t , pronouncements, long before the October 
» - Rev^ijiton and Is regularly redialed, by , 
, such ideological gurus as Susto'v and 
: PQnamnryov. Other things may. have 
; ■ ““"Bed Jince the death of Stalin, but rigid', 

[. ooiilrolofthbucwiremalnsacorntrstoncof 

i ; the. enure cam nyunisl siructure, both In Its’ 
defBqriyeendoffcnjIvrhspectsi et home, to 
percuade thb. ordinary dtizen that he. fa;. 
■ : ‘Ms Jri. tire. -beat Of all- possible Wqrids, 

,, abroad. tft ^rve, ta Lehdral puts,jt in jTi* ■ 
Butepticraty of Truth ; ^as ijuj 5o-ralJed r 
•I “ffareigo pdllcy, lnaddl|I Qn tq. 

. d^lpniacjr,. :tha armed fortes, apd ihoi' 
Tjt Intfted, to a comhiunfat State, 

^'MhdqnttteHf of news control dan only' 
^amenta 1 threat to Its own 

•' hlhhe h f al ” !i ‘ ton of CMwrshlp - 
: »3f ‘hepub&k regime in. CzechqsloVakf^to ; 


1968 that provided the final spur for the 
Soviet bloc Invasion). 

AH that h*s really changed since 1917 is 
that the mechanism of news management 
and control has been steadily refined, and 
Lendvai gives a detailed and vivid account 
of how it works in practice. This may cause 
suynse to sdme readers, ft fa certainly not 
widely known In the West, for example, that 
access to uncensored information fa one of 
ho most coveted privileges In the Soviet 
Union or that Tass regularly prepares a 
senes of special "bulletins" of more w l«» 

neWS for stric,| y limited 
cfcrculaUon. among the higher, ranks of the 

"D| rt -rf h,erarcl,il - The r e «re also regular 
the hS* S ? S Ons ” for edil °r5-in-chlef of 

whom ^ ^ 8rty aZWS ^ n ' 6 lumber pf 
whom are. in any case, members of the 
Central Committee,;.--! y 


, There Is, however, a manifest difference 
.between what they are privately told, and 

r >hat they hanf mi to thelr readers. It fa 
therefore often instructive to note which 
matters Of International concern the Soviet 
news media choosd to Ignore. For example 
• for many wioks after Watergate had 
erupted - into' the headlines of Western 

; ’V* V™ maintained" 

an. impenetrable silence. The reason ■ fa ' 

nl y simpIe. Theriames of Nfaon 
and Briszhnev had been closely linked as 
, cp-authora qf d new phase in East-West 
raoperatlon: and to We Informed thfc 
' ,rouWas might have 

! ® on the part of - 
llwlr own :be[oyed leader, ", • *YJv 


use of powerful and extremely costly 
transmillers, broadcasts by the BBC, VOA 
, flntl ofiier Western stations do reach n wide 
audience Inside the Soviet bloc. The Soviet 
I authorities find this highly distasteful (while 
I was the BBCs Moscow correspondent, ] 
was ojtce told by Sergei Lapin, head of 
Soviet Radio and Television, that “the BBC 
fa worse than the Voice of Israel"), but their 
' only, response is to resort to a double 
standard. Any Western broadcast which 
refers to certain Soviet practices .(eg, the 
trials of so-called dissidents, the problems 
of Soviet Jews seeking to emigrate, the 
treatment of Catholics in Lithuania or 
Baptists in the Ukraine) is likely to provoke 
a flurry oF fcngry disclaimers and 
vituperative denunciations, atid can 
romeUmts even Ifiad'to (ho expulsion of a 
. western coirespondent from. Moscow of 

1 ini^^ 0 fif hIs ? fffcc there; Yet the Soviet 
Union itself, broadcasting in eighty 

languages fqr 2,010 hours each week, puts 
out a constant barrage of propaganda aimed 
f-l" 0 j t8t ° f thc world, node of which fa 
jammed. The transparent aim or much of 
I Wa; material fa|to subvert or destabilize' 
existing regimes, although aii^ outsider who 
makes this Obvious ■ point is immediately 
accused of sjandering communist society 
and ifatyell-known devotion to the cause of 
peace; and. progress”. It; is. worth 

■ IilfS*. however, that the first 

quality demanded, of Soviet Journalists .fa 
partlinost CTarty-mUi^dnes?".), which 
. meaqs thpt they, are.fiot ipumalfaU at .aU in 
the We^Mn sense, but.the ancillary troops 
Md outrideraof the vast Party apparatus” 


ifp V” «ff»mar^opierejice apd'- 

Ua^aftermu4l|. r The -Conference, '.was ' oftly i ! 

convened after many mcmths of elrendqiB • 
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pressure from the Soviot side («v«il 
Siberian forests must have been chopped 
down to prnvklu Soviet commentators*™ 
newsprint for their nrgumenis)., 
culminate, in August 1975, 1" ‘*- 
40,000-wnrd-long agreement known M »* 
Final Act — as the author aptly ikscrit>**“j 
“a very long, extremely complex m- 
profoundly ambiguous documcm". 

The ambiguities remain, notably 
implementation of so-called “B*** 
Three" of the Final Act, which dealt*™' 
measures la ease the flow of people. 
and information between Bast an ° 
and Inter alia to Improve 
working conditions. There have been sop 
•' minor concessions on the Soviet side, 
as the provision of multiple exit .and [ ento 
visas fooforeign correspondents. B “ t m ^ 
past three years, a . nulI r er V. , 
Moscow-based correspondents have . 
been the targets for vicious campaigns 
intimidation, leading in several e4se *. 
expulsion, so that the situation fa new ****?“ 
worse thnn It was before -Helsinki- lit ■ 
post-Helsinki period, there have 
the review, conferences’, first in 
more recently in Madrid, where tlWig^" 
between East and West on such 
human rights and the 
information has remained as wide e : 
Indeed, with the iumes of ac ^ I ?. on 7 fll ,[ 
hanging .heavily over Madrid, r 
Uihdvaf s book could not haVe.raade. a . 

Mmely atipeirance. . Communist 

have Ipag been adepl at creeling.® djj. 
smokescreen of. benevolerit-SQPh ^ 
phrases to- mask their n * ol i vt 5-wS r j. 
long-term aims: The ^Bureaucracy of . 

throws welcome 1 and ,much-o»V^ 
light on what they really 
speak of ditente nod pea«fu| - 
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O to be out of England 


PAUL FUflSELL: 

Abroad 

British Literary Traveling Between ihe 
Wars 

246pp. Oxford University Press. £8.95. 

0 19 502767 1 


Paul Fuseli's description of his book in 
iu subtitle fa "British literary traveling 
between the, wars'* (“traveling" because 
the book has been printed in the United 
States). It does not take the form of a 
treatise with consecutive argument, or of 
a systematic description of Its topic, but is 
more in the nature of an album, a some- 
what random sequence of perspectives 
and examples. As it proceeds its focus 
narrows so that by the end it has become 
a study of travel books written by skilled 
imaginative iwrilers and with a serious 
literary intention. 

But its point of departure fa more com- 
prehensive; the generally hostile attitude 
to England taken by the young English 
writers who survived or escaped the 1914 
war. Fussell sees this aversion coming 
fata existence in the war and showing 
itself In persistent literary references to 
oranges, always exotic and, in wartime, 
vanishingly rare. Once the war was over 
this hostility could express itself in con- 
duct. The mentally lively could vote with 
their suitcases against DORA, the Lord's 
Day Observance Society, the Lord 
Chamberlain and all the rest of the dis- 
mal apparatus consecrated to the obstruc- 
tion of pleasure and self-reaiization. 

Fussell has an arresting quotation from 
Augustine Birrell to explain what might 
otherwise appear excessive about the 
and-puritanism of the new generation: 
Birrell said in November 1915 that “he 
for one would forbid the use, during the 
war, of poelty", It would help to explain 
anti-puritanism If it were intended in the 
sense Fussell Implies. Since it was uttered 
before Blrreffs bad moment of Easter 
1916 and he was quite a witty man, I am 
Inclined to read it as a fastidious expres- 
sion of resistance to the rhymed heroics 
whose vocabulary Fussell himself so effec- 
tively set out in The Great War and Mod- 
trn Meihory, which included vanquish , 
staunch, naught, warrior, the foe, etc. 
There is a touch of irony in the idea of 
Jbe use of poetry (despite Eliot's Norton 
lectures). 

Among the familiar hedonic deficien- 
cies of English life that Fussell enumer- 
ates are the Weather and the food. He 
aefendj English weather against that of 
uje north-eastern United States, plausibly 
observing that "if the United States had 
own cognized from west to east instead 
“ ihe reverie, the northeastern United 
states today would . be populated as 
panely as North Dakota", He properly 
«fadains a, J, p. Taylor's puzzlement at 
PNdMy of cultivated Englishmen 
w self-exlfa "at the best time mankind, 

mnL* 8ny ,? le Englishmen, had known: 
™re considerate, with more welfare for 
mass of the people packed into a few 
S ‘ban Into the whole of previous his- 
‘ , , 1 wrt municipal compln- 
ftom^ k - USl w * iat people were in flight 

He makes- two good points about the 
a legacy ■ of DORA now 
qobed for all foreign travel. The pass- 
fS oto S»pU. which makes everyone 
0 f 7 h- L ' crimlnal > he secs -as a symbol 
ii-J? ^facterfatic self-contempt of the 
iu traul? *? Ibllit y" ■ Secondly, Increase 
wiih if, and bureaucratic interference 
hatwJ Af^ Xpre8ica to '.a universal 
. SiMi?' CU8t0fn6 acetals He points out 
» wo! i C , r waa ‘h^ aon of such an official, 
“AhJWrlf.-, i. •■ ... -. 

lon kihg .tor sun- 
and easy sex, fa one 
•wbrdlhof l nWl ^ ar - ahother, 
p 1_35 18 3 •Mpuilfe distaste 

. poim k. 
■ a :J°^ t hy> self-mqckirtgly 
pn ithe replace- 

la dlsfanceiu c 9 nve y anoc 

and SnSfc? of p ^ 8iyt 

specially, pre- 


pseudq-places like Zermatt, the Algarve, 
Washington and Disneyland; about the 
perfect intemationol uniformity of air- 
ports; about the racking problem of touts; 
about techniques of distancing oneself 
from the touristic herd or drove. 


After this we are swept away into some 
thoughts about the symbolic nature of 
ships, ports and sBilora and an opportun- 
ity for distinguishing two sorts of traveller 
has been lost. There fa really very little in 
common between a hedonist like Cyril 
Connolly and a quasi-religious seeker of 
spiritual wholeness or something of the 
sort like D. H. Lawrence. Robert Byron, 
whom Fussell particularly and persua- 
sively admires, had an aesthetic object in 
his travels (coloured architecture, to put 
Ihe matter briefly) but he was noi con- 
cerned with, and was happy to do with- 
out, comfort, let alone luxury. 

It may be that exploration proper, Fus- 
sell's precursor of travel, was confined to 
very remote and marginal bits of the 
world by 1920, although some of the out- 
ings of Peter Fleming surely amounted to 
it. There still remains a difference bet- 
ween travel as an adventure and travel as 
an escape. Both forms had been practised 
by an earlier generation. Kipling, Conrad 
and W. H. Hudson were adventurers, 
even if in an indirect way, by profession 
or accident of birth. Henry James and 
Forster were seekers, in western Europe 
and in Italy respectively, of a better 
world; a pleasanter one, not a more excit- 
ing one. These Edwardian writers had 
stay-at-home contemporaries: Hardy, 

Shaw, Wells and Arnold Bennett. And 
these, it may be noticed, were all, by 
comparison, of a lower social class. Of 
the ' travellers Conrad was an aristocrat, 
the others were gentlemen, members of 
the officer class. The spiritual little 
Englanders were all of the pettiest petty 
bourgeoisie. 

Most of Fussell's travellers are of the 
upper middle class or above: Byron 
(Robert), Connolly, Norman Douglas, 
Peter Fleming, Graham Greene, Isher- 
wood, - Orwell, Osbert Sitwell, Waugh. 
Lawrence fa thc sole major exception and 
not too severe an exception at that; in 
view of his aristocratic wife and almost 
exclusively upper-class array of friends, 
perhaps it is not very significant. II wbb 
this class, now more or less absorbed into 
a more inclusive graduate order, that 
established the tradition of individualism 
and eccentricity which Fussell sees os 
accounting for the special Importance of 
travel writing In English literature; it sup- 
plied Ihe officers and administrators of 
the old British Empire — an institution 
which accustomed Its principal servants to 
travelling, though it did not itself result 
from a constitutional propensity among tho 
English to travel. 

Connolly's Horizon was the house 
organ , of . tiro old officer-class. 
European-minded intelligentsia. Fussell 
recalls its feature "Where Shall .John 
Go", in which wartime longing for free, 
non-military voyaging was vicariously fed 
In the same WBy that a more physical 
appetite was catered for with the con- 
stituent brochures of Andr£ Simon's Con- 
cise Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy. It is 
the obliterating ingestion of this class that 
fa responsible for the post-1945 decline in 
the role of travel in literature, and not 
the growth of tourism, which can be 
avoided or exploited by anyone of 


By Anthony Quinton 

, reasonable intelligence and determina- 
: lion. For although there are still plenty of s 
- travel books proper, they are all adven- 
; lure books, the outcome of distinct, finite 
f projects of the explorer-kind. The novels 
of those who have begun to publish since 
, thc war. If not all culturally xenophobic, 

\ like Kingsley AmisTs I Like It Here, are 
. seldom set anywhere abroad, apart from 
. American Campuses. 


So Fussell fa right, 1 think, to suggest 
that travel was an important theme in 
interwar British writing. But it was not 
mainly, let alone exclusively, important 
because of the travel books strictly so 
called that it produced. The travels of 
Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh 
matter because of The Power and the 
Glory and A Handful of Dust, not 
because of The Lawless Roads and 
Ninety-Two Days. It figures notably in 
the work of the tiny literary minority of 
the imperial ruling class, habituated to 
travel by the nature of their family life, 
attracted to travel of the hedonistic kind 
by an old-rasbioned liberal education. 
Inspired to adventurous travel by inher- 
ited self-confidence. For products of the 
Leavfaiie sixth forms of the more recent 
age. however, maturity begins at home. 

Four writers stand out in view of the 
particular attention they are given in 
Abroad. Robert Byron is Fussell's favour- 
ite, the beneficiary of a 37-page eulogy. 
His book The Station (1928), about 
Mount Athos, was reviewed in Vogue by 
D. H. Lawrence, who found it “charm- 
ing" and was impressed by its "sense of 
purpose" despite the levity. Fussell writes 
affectionately about Norman Douglas and 
fa admirably uninfluenced by the 
paedophilfac character of Douglas's 
flights to Europe. His description of 
Douglas as "a sort of Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig turned inside out" is agree- 
able and challenging if not entirely clear 
in its import. He compares him to 
Nabokov, faying mare stress on the cor- 
respondence of Douglas’s interest in 
snakes with Nabokov’s In butterflies than 
on the Lolita aspect of the matter, Ihe 
main link between the writen being a 
combination of contempt for the modem 
world, erudition and playfulness. 

Fussell concludes an admiring survey of 
D. H. Lawrence's travel books: 

Because he lived with such intensity of 
perception and such shrewdness of 
imagination, hfa four travel books 
seem to sketch the stages of hfa own 
life. And because ihe emanations of 
genihs touch on all of human life, his 
travel books do more than that: they 
seem to designate and explore the 
four stages of everyone's life. 

It fa in no way to disagree with this 
favourable judgment to observe that In 
his travel books Lawrence’s genius was 
kept under some slight measure of con- 
trol by the facts of his subject, so that 
they are preserved from the frequently 
ridiculous extravagances of his novels. 
Fussell makes much of the use of preposi- 
tions in Lawrence's work, solemnly 
underlining the Ins and ats and ons in 
selected passages of prose,- and verse, in a 
purported demonstration of both the 
strength and the literary manner of work- 
ing of Lawrence's “sense of place". In a 
small experiment I have found 23 prepos- 
itions used in a spatial sense on the first 
page of Kafka's The Castle, but only nine 
on the first page of Women In Love. 


Fussell makes good use of Waugh to 
show how the skills of the novelist are 
used in giving shape and point to the 
records of the traveller, a comparison 
made simple by the availability of 
Waugh's diaries. He acknowledges, but 
takes no real account of, the ralher 
forced, or, at any rate, unwilling, nature 
of Waugh's trips abroad: to get over 
divorce (and make some money) at one 
end of his life, to recover from Pinfoldltfa 
at ihe other. Waugh hated “abroad", as 
Fussell points out, and was truer to the 
class of his birth than that of his adop- 
tion. Fussell sees him, in a mocking refer- 
ence to Robert Graves, as disdaining vol- 
untary exile as an indulgence In angry 
self-congratulation. 

Something of a double standard is 
applied to the moneiaty aspect of 
Waugh's travels. In the Mediterranean on 
the Stella Polaris he earns hfa free pas- 
sage with some gluey travel-agent matter 
about the splendid appointments of the 
ship and the marvels of Its cuisine. As the 
author of Robbery Under Law Waugh 
becomes "a strident (and paid) doc- 
trinaire". Perhaps thc advertising matter 
is forgiven because it contrasts so self- 
accuslngly with the rest of the book it 
appears in. Waugh's offence in the book 
about Mexico fa that he actually believed 
in the doctrines he was paid to propound 
in it. 

Generally notable for his positive 
enthusiasms, Fussell can also be rather 
sharp. He describes Archibald MacLefah 
as “a pack-rat", and “no adult", he says, 
“could write a novel as silly as Connolly's 
The Rock Pool about the irresistible 
'influence' of any other place" (than the 
Mediterranean). 

Abroad closes with a definition of the 
travel book which picks out The Road to 
Oxlana and Old Calabria all right, but 
hardly covers such excellent works as A 
Pattern of Islands or Elephant BUI, which 


talrting Il la en ter- 
-MBas-markef way 

F ^plT* purpo “' . 8U PP°rt 

ahd; Jonathan 

There 


The Bomb 
Will Not Drop 

The dews; according to the devils, 
la always bad, blit never without 
•ome nocture of encouragement. 

Facing the sensual in c ol dweather, 

I see a photograph of meshing thighs 
acr on a ae wsataiid spad mn not left 
to wiah I were Ifa sticky proximity 
to them, but Instead behold a window 
abort Prague, a screaming shape falling, '• 
perhaps of tyrant, perhaps of comforter, 
indifferently horrible hi death* . 

What fortune has the pkited brain 

to feursueh close eqhqirenoes? ' ' 
lie you I love frightens me much itiort '• 

than all defenestration. How just therefore 
that I should spend my middle years 
. narniing chimeras while.lhe real 


are devoid of any elaborate "literary" 
intention, although noi without literary 
skill. Fussell makes the good point that 
with the contemptuous superannuation of 
the reflective essay, done to death by 
literary doodlers like Robert Lynd, the 
travel book Is a convenient pretext for 
general homilies. In a characteristic appli- 
cation of his casual, but often Illuminating 
method. Fussell sets up a sequence of 
comparisons between travel books and 
war memoirs, comic novels, romances of 
the quest, picaresque or pastoral, placing 
travel books by delineating their bound- 
aries on a rough map of literary genres. 
The voyage, he concludes, is a metaphor 
for life and death, a large enough topic, 
even if the genre is now low in prestige. 

At the end of the 1930s travel books 
proper turned into war reports like Hom- 
age to Catalonia and Spanish Testament. 
Fussell is, with reason, hard on Auden's 
Journey to A War (with Isherwood) and 
just as hard, but with much less reason, 
an hfa Letters From Iceland (with Louis 
MacNeice). Having convinced himself, 
despite evidence that he provides against 
the idea, that the genre Is exhausted, he 
finishes by describing his book as an 
elegy. In saying that it is really an album, 

1 have meant to imply that one should 
not lake iu intimations of a thesis too 
seriously, but be content to enjoy a per- 
ceptive and largely good-natured Swan 
tour of a collection of minor but agree- 
able literary remains. On the whole the 
guide is also a well-informed one. But the 
thought that his knowledge of American 
literature fa less Bure than hfa knowledge 
of ouis occurs when he lists among the 
travel books of 1934 John O'Hara's 
Appointment in Sumatra, helpfully telling 
us in a parenthesis that Samarra fa in 
Iraq. O'Hara got hfa title, whkh sym- 
bolizes the inexorability of fate, from a 
fable that occurs In Maugham's play 
Slteppey. 1 have no idea where Maugham 
got It from; The Arabian Nights, perhaps. 


J. M. Coetzee 

WAITING FOR THE 
BARBARIANS 

Winner of 

The J ames Talt Black Prize 

and 

The Geoffrey Faber Prize 

"In some ways the most remarkable work I 
have reviewed . , . its author an artist o£ a 
weight and depth that put him in a category 
beyond ordinary comparisons , . 

Bernard Levin , Sunday Times 

£ 6.50 
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OFF DUTY 

"My highest recommendation. Leanly vivid 
writing, an authentic feel of evil, a sense of 
things unsaid.” 

B. R. F; Keating, Tfco Times ; 
"Tbugh, seamy, superior writing, the pinnacle 
of tiie genre. ’ 1 ■ • Observer 
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Ann Beattie 

FALLING IN PLACE! 

!'This:is a wonderfully funny book. Everyone 
has his comic innings and scores. The relent- 
1 less desolation of Ann Beattie’s world is put 
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A passion for words 


— — - — when he had a story to tell or a mystery to 

Bv Rov Harris unravel, as in his essay on “The Real 

j awjr n wtP McCoy and lhe Rm| Mackay » Here , he 

most unphilologically Inclined reader can- 
DAVID CRYSTAL (Edltor)r not fail to be intrigued by the diversity of 

Erie Partridge origins proposed for these expressions. Was 

In His Own Words the real McCoy really a Mackay? Was he 

251pp. Andri Deutsch. £6 4Q t * le controversial seventeenth-century 

0 233 97300 I ' * chief of a divided Scottish clan? Or was he 

ll,e famaus bootlegger of the American 
J . prohibition era? Or the welterweight 

me word king was what Edmund Wil- boxer who won the title from Tommy 
son once called him, and there was a time Ryan in 1 8967 Or are these ail eiymologi- 
when the name of Eric Partridge was cat Imposters covering up fpr the uncut 
known in every sixth-form and school lib- heroin from the Portuguese island colony 
raiy in the land. Better known, probably, of Macao? 

Z — -■»«» 

C. T. Onions. With fame came notoriety. ZaIIA, c qUallty - 11,6 *jPP ei * of Par ' 

For there was also n time at Oxford. I am SffSS, f^, 0 ? puz ? hng ' vhe " ' Dne 
told, when his Dictionary of Slang and k * K * ,hal ' b * toda J* 

Unconventional English was on a* “re was ac * er V «P 6 ood at what 

served*' list at the Bodleian Library: readers fllL *V ,den ^ -ff *^? od a ® h,s forte: ini,fa ‘- 
had to explain why they Wlshe/io consult a! !? , U, , ,,ni,iftt ? d ‘° lhe ways of words - 
it fw irii were some masterpiece of Enrifeh ht 

pornography). By the time Partridge died, di woSS^m “? S * Qrt of a 

in 1979. both fame and notoriety had * S W he ?" a,e ' for ,nst0nce - 
waned. Looking back over ids long career, ELCJS' r« Son,e Aspecls °* 

the first thing that slikesone is chat the days £ J° K/SK 

are gone when a literary amateur and “man “ i " “ S cla,m “ be 'T, r ? ,ten 

educationalists an the subject or wards . e M l * 0,11 hardly be other than Much the same verdict has to be passed question "What Is a trianefa9" :« m GB u . „ 

Nowadays the professionals have taken SLIi proclaim as Partridge concerning his work on cliche. If In the “Come along" srith me a^d III show vou k cducate ^" English public, 

over. They have abolished such distinctions "ft *■“’ th “ “ ,l ,s foo,ish end Partrid S e had any clear idea of what some There*™ all sorts- eaullatP^M^ Th ' S ’ Ihen ' must be one P" 1 ° r “J P» 

us tlul referred la in the tilleof^itrld^’s E*“JL f °° U" 2?? “■ «P««ion . clicM. he ccraj,! X T P“' d . ^ 

well-known Usage aiul Abusaae- and thi-v ,rary ’ w ., at “ *° 0,Ish “ l ° deny that Ian- failed to formulate It lucidly either to him- for nn L«»,in L W i- pres l cd tridge s success. He could produce jus 

care little for etymologies, which were his d n '* ‘u f °° j “ h for Bl ,easl ,wo K,f or ,a his «■*«• To excuse this on the one cannot do more than bltn'ri, *1? 1 tha - t combinalion of prescriptivism and hit 

asssass sssss sss- 

the excerpt, from Pa „ ■* . JMSSfeS Me“"J S? - ^X" 

own Acetic „e_ m.anolAv — i- the qU «,l„" of^h, 0 «nl"ex" 



"The Model and the Mirror", by Robert Glbbines. ft 
Lithographs ana Woodcuts" at the Park 


saaMsffispjs ass * 


— — “ - u, until itnircn si. 

end Partridge had any clear idea of what some There*™ all sow eaui T?* Ihen ' mUSt be one ^ of ^ 


Prefacing the excerpts from Partridge’s 
own publications are memoirs by 
Anthony Burgess, Ralph Elliott, Winston 
Graham and Randolph Quirk which paint 
a vmd and sympathetic portrait of the 
mnn: his daily pilgrimage to the same seat 
m the British Museum, the endlessly 
putiem collection of examples and 
references, the flow of letters to corre- 
spondencs the world over, anil the talk 
with fellow bookmen at the Saviie Club 
He did not agree with Johnson that m*k- 


jiJ; wu " Jonnson mat mak- in much the same wav” Or that ih„ 

si-srrii £ on ” dD - Eu ^“',^^ 


. ” . , “mi k, miu ne 

denied that he had ever been a dredge 
Lexicography”, Partridge claimed, “fa 
not dull, but exciting". All the same, he 
rad not much choice but to stick at it. For 


that French and Italian still flourish, than 
it would to deny the death of Julius Caesar 
on the ground that he left offspring. The 
other reason is that even if we bizarrely 
accept offspring as proving the parent to 
be still in the land of the living, none the 
less linguistic evolution counts more dead 
offspring than survivors, just as biological 
evolution does species. Nor can it be other 
than misleading to tell the uninitiated, as 
Partridge does in the same essay, that 
since languages chnnge, they lend, 
witliin any one language-family, to change 

US IteSHC:'? 


™ TT C 10 lan - generation of teachers and pupils who rtffl 
"1 1 J. lght “° wada y» be held auto- wanted very much to believe in a Jibetal- 

matically to disqualify anyone from setting ized form or linguistic auchoritariaatlra. 
a^L thc Unini,i ' He was add re“ing a “ d ™« & 

stl11 ’ Partrid 8* d «« not even socially and politically committed to . wr- 


rti 1 he pre “ ions be “ me * 

stereoreoed ^ , " 0l “ a qUestion whlch Bn y intelligent 

stereotyped expressions or commonplace schoolhnv is onin. %... 

phrases, become hackneyed through over- 
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and vogue-phrases" (which are overused 
tricks of syntax, such as the inversion in 
Came the dawn). But then in place or 

lllrtkac 1 a * 


schoolboy is going to ask within five 
minutes of being introduced to the sub- 


■ H ' a , minutes or Demg introduced to the sub- 

use. He also distinguishes between cliches ject. It is almost as if Partridae felt that to 
v .°8 Ue : phras « . ( wh,ch are overused list and condemn certain exnre»inn« « 


list and condemn certain expressions as 
"hackneyed" was In itself an explanation. 
In short, the word king's approach to 

Wnrric finmk: H «d e.11 .L. f_tii . . 


further analysis, lie embarks on a rather Saorl ' , th * w ° rd king's approach to 
sterile “classification" of cliches into foul hismri^nH^ - * he failin8s of 501,1 ,he 
groups. Group One comprises Idioms that utheE^ 


in part to be accounted for by “the 
generally high level of intelligence among 
Speakers of these languages". (As if less 
intelligent speakers would have left fewer 
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groups. Group One comprises idioms that 
have become dlch£s. Group Two com- 
prises non-idioms that have become 
clJch<s. Group Three comprises foreign 
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inheritance of his time. That may sound 
like a harsh judgment. But If it is correct, 
it is no reflection on Partridge personally, 
and the facts which validate it are of some 
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Born in New Zealand In 1894, Partridge 
read Classics at Queensland University. 

inflfi? 8 inl€rru P tcd by the 

1914-18 war. In 1921 he went to Oxford 
and wrote a B .Litt thesis on the French 
Romanncs acquaintance with English 
literature. He held lectureships in English 
jlterniure at the universities of Manchester 
■nd London, but gave up an academic 
career after two yean, in part because a 

rtiHde public speaking 

Hff-! him - He lhBn raQ his OW* 

[rnblishmg biolness until it went bankrupt 
in 1931, and he was forced to turn to free- 
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being a university teacher, for the signs 
seem to indicate that in certain respects he 
would not have made a very satisfactory 
one. 1 
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abl ® J lakc the question "What is n 
dlch« Bl least a little further fa 1„ 
roughly the same position as the geometry 
teacher whose response to the pupil's 
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Where language Is concerned. The case of 
Partridge merely demonstrates how popu- 
lar and effective that nlliance could be up 
to as late as the mid-twentieth century for 


Under the sign of the sign 
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sical fallacy’’ about language. But that fc 
not the whole of the answer, 

I do not, as a schoolboy who read ut 
was stimulated by Partridge, remembe 
asking myself why his dictionary of dWi6 
failed to include so many of the ore 
worked expressions I and my eiders an 
belters used, Nor do I recall having! 
pointed out to me that although Pc 
iridge'a work on English slang is net fault 
less it is, as Randolph Quirk observes 
“the best we are likely to have for s leaf 
time''. But 1 do remember that somEhoi 
or other in reading Partridge at that iff 
one caught a sense of passionate at< 
infectious curiosity about words, whlet 
wus more intriguing than the content c 
any particular paragraph or dkxioiUtj 
entry he ever wrote. To be able to eon 
nrunlcnte thnt curiosity was Partridgf'i 
true gift: and, for all we may say or miu 
about It, it is a gift beyond words. 
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On the more technical level of Irani 
lion, Catherine Porter is to be congn 
lated on producing a lively and readai 
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Counting up the cost 


By Valentine Cunningham 


JOYCE CAROL OATESi 
A Sentimental Education 
196pp. Jonathan Cape. £6.50, 
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Belief! ear 

558pp. Jonathan Cape. £7.50. 
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Short stories are highly determined forms 
of ncllon. They are always about to end, 
aod shortly. So they've come to specialize 
ia the short sharp shock, the twist in thc 
tale, the punchline. They attract. In short, 
nastily surprising. Inevitably violent ends. 
And Joyce Carol Oates has become one 
of lhe modem mistresses of thc brief fic- 
tional life, delicately caught, sensitively 
held, the life of good, ordinary, bourgeois 
American people from respectably 
worthy families in clean neighbourhoods, 
sometimes clever, often feeling, fre- 
quently creative people, whose fragile, 
sensitive decencies are abruptly smashed 
up by rudely intrusive violence. 

Not unexpectedly - for what her charac- 
ters least expect, Miss Oates has schooled 
her medium and her readers to rely on 
happening: she's made such violences 
seem inevitably a part of her Americans’ 
lives. Unsurprisingly A Sentimental Edu- 
cation provides another superb batch of 
the sort of thing she's done so well 
before. A mistress (an art historian) 
slashes her wrist in the bathroom; an age- 
ing poetess has the memories or her one- 
time lover, that she's honed (living on 
them, writing off them) for years, roughly 
disturbed by his middle-aged son's home 
truths; a public radio station's cultural 
director witnesses a most upsetting shoot- 
ing in an alley near his office; a nice boy 
from Johns Hopkins dings his young girl- 
friend’s brains in during thc summer vac- 
ation In which he has grown to love her; 
a gently weedy philosopher, profes- 
sionally hostile to warfare, is public- 
spiiitedty drawn yet again into an argy- 
bargy with wrongdoing thugs from which 
he'll emerge, as before, with broken 
glasses, cracked dentures, bottle scars, or 
worse. 

In fact. American life on the plan of 
Miss Oates's short .stories Is so frequently 
prone to such implodlngly hurtful con- 
tingencies that (he very idea of conting- 
ency seems mocked. “One morning in his 
»l lhe university", the philosopher 
reads aloud os if discovering if '-Pascal? 
Hurae?-"for the first time": 

In fa® mlnd tbcr ° Ss no absolute free 
will, but the mind ia determined lo this 
or that volition by a cause', which is also 
determined by another cause, and this 
again by another, and so on ad 
farmitum. 

And .before long his latest glasses will 
w stomped on by somo hefty yob. 

What happens, .though, when this 
Mpt-up relish for the nasty accident and 
is paradoxical implication that America Is 

in(L Jr .?i n , Bd ^ sucb vio l° nce ore released 
n° J" 5 lar E°r. freer spnees of the novel? 
jWe/fea^ hugest of Joyce Curol Oates's 
Projects , so for, is her attempt at an 
enS*^u ^ ero I® “ formidable attempt to 
the Great American Novel, all 558 
l ' cm bracing a vast chunk of 
Brican life, and covering six genera- 


tions of a family which goes right back to 
before the War of Independence (Jean- 
Pierre Bellefleur, eponymous patriarch, 
was born In 1744). h makes an intrigu- 
ingly complex pattern, a massive spider's 
web (spiders are curiously prominent), an 
"immense tapestry taking in centuries" 
("The living and thc dead. Braided 
together. Woven together"), a painstak- 
ing map (featuring at least two cartog- 
raphers, one of them a Bellefleur). 
"Nothing matters so much as learning the 
precise contours of the earth on which wc 
live”, declares the first map-maker wc 
meet; “That is our way of learning God". 

Middlemarch was content with a web; 
Bellefleur must have web, tapestry and 
maps, not to mention Aunt Matiide's 
quilts, all of them named, all complex to 
make out, especially the one called 
“Celestial Timepiece": "Yon had to stBnd 
far back to see its design, and even then 
it whs too complicated". The quill's rich 
multiplicity stands for the novel’s: reading 
its text or texture is as awesome a task as 
reading America or the Beilefleurs: 

Up dose it resembled a crazy quilt 
because it was asymmetrical, with 
squares that contrasted not only in 
colour and design but in texture as 
well. ‘Feej this square, now feel this 
one', Maiilde said softly, taking Ger- 
maine’s hand, 'and now this one - do 
you see? Close your eyes'. Coarae 
wool, fine wool, satins, laces, burlap, 
cotton, silk, brocade, hemp, tiny pleats. 
Germaine shut her eyes tight and 
touched the squares, seeing them with 
her fingertips, reading them. Do you 
understand? Matilde asked. 

Everything about Bellefleur has this 
American abundance. Like the repetitive 
excess of the river Nauiaugamaggonaut- 
augaunagaungawauggataunata’s name. Or 
Jean-Pierre fl’s jail sentence of “ninety- 
nine years plus ninety-nine years plus 
ninety-nine years plus ninety-nine plus 
ninety-nine years plus ninety-nine years 
plus ninety-nine years plus ninety-nine 
years plus ninety-nine years plus ninety- 
nine years" (none too short, either, his 
enemies thought). Or the multiplicity of the 
Bellefleur cousinhood, and their thousands 
of acres, their numerdus liaisons, and 
guests, and dead fiends, and secret places, 
and rooms, and gamblings, Bnd cats, and 
quilts, and hauntings, and horses, and 
motor-cars, and aeroplanes. Bellefleur. like 
Bellefleur life, consists of accumulation, 
aggregation, numeroslty. Nothing comes 
singly: 

From out of cellars, walls, closets, cup- 
boards, from out of drawers, from out 
of haylofts, from beneath floorboards, 
Trom Inside overatuffed cushions and 
pillows, from out of the larder, from 
out or Raphael's leather-bound library, 
came the rats. 

Thirty-seven gunny sacks of them, all 
told, each one holding "between fifty to 
one hundred rodents, depending on their 
size". 

Here, in list after careful list is the par- 
ticularity (the “utter particularity", Iris 
Murdoch has called it) thut traditional 
realism fa built of. Bellefleur staggers, 
bloated under the weight of its hoarded 
detailings. Its chapters are themselves a 
heap of fictional gobbets (several of them 
have appeared as separate stories) that 
force-feed the reader the data they're 
laden with-enough to give even the 
Greatest American Novel lummy pains: 
“bananas and cream, raspberry jam, 
chocolate cake, lemon squeezed into tea. 
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killing his own lather as ad act of reprisal 
for the suffering Dudley has paused? Like 
a hero of Grepk tragedy, Sampson 
becomes obsessed with this dilemma, so 
that Aiidiey’s ultimate faLe is alj the more 
ironia. The motives, and justifications for 
Sampson's actions become qven further 
complicated when' he begins to express his 
love for Matilda, Thomas's sister. 

Their adventures take Thomas 'and 
■ Sampion 'through . the full range of 
‘medieval experience-superstition, witch- 
craft, legend, ambushes In the greenwood, 
the Hundred' Years' War, the Black 
Death, and ev?n an encounter with Robin 
Hood: David Burhelt writes beautifully, 
paying great altention to historical accur- 
acy.' However, ■■ he is perhaps over- 
anxious to evoke an authentic iriedleyal 
almoiphere, and ..his. Comments on the 
social Injustices and hardships suffered by 
the poor do become a little laboured. 


Gideon feels "he had been born for this". 

Thai the original sin's power fa ever- 
present is supported by Bronwell's heavy 
researches into the annihilation of 
chronological progression ("Could the 
universe run backward?" wondered the 
philosopher in A Sentimental Education). 
And as the Beilefleurs ore seen perpetu- 
ally imprisoned within bloody family nar- 
ratives that Incite them to desperate 
imitation, so America is shown to be just 
as determined by its nasty history, the 
written word of its peculiarly savage god: 

Fredericks read aloud to her brother, 
punctuating her reading with sobs of 
angry despair, for men were animals, 
mankind as a whole was unregeneratc, 
and only Christ's Word could redeem 
them: by lamplight on a sleeting Janu- 
ary evening she read from Franklin's 
*A Narrative of the Late Massacres in 
Lancaster County of a Number of 
Indians, Friends of the Province, by 
Persons Unknown, with Some Observa- 
tions on the Same 1 . 

At least one practical result of the 
novel’s perceptions is especially hard to 
get used to. Bellefleur continually refuses 
narrative suspense. There are no real 
climaxes, just a multitude of happenings, 
because the (bad) ends are Inevitably 
inscribed in the (bad) beginnings, lrk- 
ingly, the most important of evonts get 
anticipated casually, consigned to asides, 
pushed into parentheses (and how many 
of those there arc!). And, it has to be 
said, if this levelled narrative one - level- 
led, though, at an extraordinarily intense 
pitch of mayhem, disgust, and ter- 
ror - Implies moral acceptance of what it 
describes, so much the worse for it. But 
also, of course, and this is part of Joyce 
Carol Oates's relentless powqr to move 
and terrify in both short story and 
extremely long novel, so much the worse 
for America, for 'us all. 
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townspeople urge Harlan, gunning for the i 

Varrells who have stabbed and hammered 
hfa father and other kin to death. “Don’t 
let him out! Kill him! Kill him!" screams 

little Yolande, as her brothers dose in on — _____ — 

the moronic raping Doan boy, stoning 

him hs he and his dog fry in a burning 

born: . 

They bombarded (he Donn boy with lift ~^ft 

rocks, yelling and hooting, two of them I m ■ 'm 

at the doorway of the bam, the others I ^ I 

at the windows, pelting him with rocks I 

(some of them so heavy they could I I M ■ _ ‘I ^ 

barely be thrown) and stones and peb- A ML ■ ML*^K A MM/r 

bles and chunks of dried mud and cow rnxi *r i ^ vr a , 

manure, and even branches, and old 1 IN T E RN AT I O N A L 

rusted parts of farm machinery, any- ' " — ■■ — 

thing they could get their hands on, . - — 

anything that might have weight 

enough to give pain. Yolande, in a r ... 

frenzy, the bodice of her dress still Editors: Richard j. Bernstein & Mrhailo Markovlt 

hanging tom about her hips, ran from 
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Re-reading the Thirties 


By Marigold Johnson 


BERNARD BERGONZIi 
The Roman Pernulon 
192pp. Weidenfdd. £6.95. 
0 297 77927 3 


Passionate interest can still be aroused in 
the House of Commons, it is said, by 
mention of lire Spanish Civil War. Doubt- 
less a vicarious nostalgia is largely respon- 
sible— those were the days, after all, when 
political ideals led not just to the picket line 
but to the battiefront, when war mennt a 
few thousand volunteers marching with 
rifles, and when lines from fighting poets 
made the front page. But nearly two-thirds 
of the British who fought were wounded or 
killed and the Ideals were not all on one 
side. The grim events, so fully and vari- 
ously documented at the time by superb 
writers— and by camera, paint, and pen- 
cil— have tended to detor novelists since 
(the notable exceptions are Hemingway 
and Malraux). 

Did Bernard Bergonzi - a small boy in the 
mid- 1930s, but now an academic authority 
on the period - decide thnl his first venture 
into fiction should aim to fill that literary 
lacuna? The Roman Persuasion is clearly 
the fruit of much thought; it Is in line with a 
fictional tradition going back at least to 
Thackeray, who was, in Henry Esmond, 
re-inleipretlng history, and who lent auth- 
enticity by bringing Steele onstage before 
the Marlburian battles. Here we have 
Hilaire Belloc (offstage) sending “a case or 
two of wine at Christmas”, and “a man 
called William Joyce" offering an article to 
the Catholic magazine which figures prom- 
inently in the novel. We also have a 
detailed account, by a fictitious ex-IRA 
volunteer called O'Toole, of the disastrous . 
exploits of the Irish Brigade under its 
former Blueshirt General O'Duffy, whose 
Crusade In Spain (1938) gives a rather 
different version. Auden's lines on “the 
dangerous flood of history" provide an 
epigraph to the bouk. 

But it is clear that the War is not Bernard 
Bergonzi's only preoccupation; nor is he 
writing fashionable “faction” about the 
Thirties, Bainbrldge stytgTHc ia, indeed, 
notably unfashionable in narrowing his 
focus lo a small circle of English Catholics, 
who sided strongly with the Nationalist 
cause, rod his interest in them is political 
and academic, not merely documentary. 

, Wilfrid Cartwright, tweedy and gentle 
with his full white moustache and Lanc- 
ashire vowels, lives comfortably on the 
edge of the Sussex Downs, looked after, 
since his beloved wife’s death, by three 
unmarried daughters. Dominica is a nunlike 
war widow, Helen a civil servant, CIMre a 
teachcr-and sometimes “Pa” has to si lence 
their childish arguments, despite their Ox- 
ford degrees and effusive "Darlings''. Their 
late raotlier. well-known as a poet of the 
Alice Meynell era, had discovered the shy 
. talent of young Wilfrid oh a visit to the 
Literary and Debating Society of the Parish 

■ of the Precious Blood in Preston, and 
together they had nm a scholarly Catholic 
quarterly, the English and Overseas Re- 
view. Their exclusive, though materially 
modest, circle includes a visiting priest - 
Father Giles from the Oratory, who. we are 

• ■ more than once reminded, is the son of a 
: prer and who* sister N '11 has married 
■WUrrid s nephew Martin TOIlybriarc! ■ 

. Martin, with hU ready-riiadc blgrA suii 
from Turin worn for $usscx“Sund?ydin- 
. .rter". his.dgara, and his European ideas, 
apes htqre than Belloc’s appearance apd 
will clearly come to ho good: “You can't 
.exclude politics If Wil're tlilpkihg about, a 

• «e rays Btmly. rod tdls 
WWrjd that Continental Liberals.' along 
wUh other^KlalUtr. arc condemned by the 

v Pope. A division; Clarified by attitudes to 

■ yar, develops within the Church; Martin 
^ppmes the journal Ra Latina and 
applaud i fasdstlc Conirihutme i hi. 


dispassionate logic - where else could rhe 
totalitarian Faith lead after Spain? To be 
fair, we are also shown the English alterna- 
tive, of Wilfrid uneasily feasting on Friday 
off prawns and turbot fwith white wine and 
green butler) in the company of a ton vivenr 
Monsignor, the two' 'agreeing that Father 
Faber’s efforts to Italianize the English 
Catholics “mercifully failed", and that Sig- 
nor Mussolini is vulgarizing the Eternal 
City; hypocritical and snobbish maybe, but 
their political credentials pass muster. 

If Bernard Bergonzi's aim was to expose 
the influence of the Church on u generation, 
he is r«ir and most informative, although 
keen students might care to look loo at 
literature of the period - the poetry of 
Blunden, the fictions of Maurice Baring or 
Evelyn Waugh, the lives of Belloc and 
Chesterton, the Tablet and the Dublin 
Review: here is the authentic Catholic 
establishment voire, and it never apologizes 
for its political views. The Roman Persua- 
sion is, however, somehow too cerebral to 
work simply as a novel, even of ideas. This is 
partly because the idealists - Dominica. 
Crispin, Father Giles - remain sketchv 
figures, types rather than Individuals'. 
Perhaps it is inescapable, in a novel so 
carefully based on the period, to find 
oneself nervously clue-spotting, with points 
scored for identifying actual or literary 


Exploring Eleanor 


By Jennifer Uglow 


JUDITH CltERNAIK: 

The Daughter 

2 1 6pp. London Magazine Editions. £5.50. 
0 06 010757 X 


of anyone I have known. With ua he was 
possessive, protective, helpless to deny us 
his time, his heart's blood, his life." It is the 
search to regain this childhood security 
which leads Eleanor to invest so much in 
her union with the self-regarding Aveling. 
Growing in resonance throughout the 
novel ia the similarity between Mane and 
Aveling, which Eleanor senses in the 
blending of faces in her dreams. The 
resemblance is confirmed by the revelation 
that Marx fathered and then agreed to 
banish the child of the family servant, 
Helen, which shows that the two men are 


At the beginning and end of The Daughter 
Judith Chcmaik touches on the way the 
relationship of Eleanor Mara and Edward 

Aveling lends itself to literary treatment. It •; — —■ *«. »««» mm uw iwo men are 
is an enigma which demands unravelling, a : tmitfcd (n the If egotistical contempt for the 
melodrama worthy of ‘‘Aiax Nelson's" f**Hng» of women, 
pen, a metaphor for moral, political and 
sexual confrontations. Even dose asso- 
ciates saw It in this way: in One Way of 
Love Dolly Radford turned Eleanor into a 
doomed romantic heroine, while Shaw 
used Aveling as a model far the unprin- 
cipled Louis Dubedat in The Doctor's 
Dilemma. Judith Chemalk deliberately 
reminds us that her Eleanor too is an arti- 
ficial construction. The book's continual 
play with form and parody creates a ten- 
sion between the ‘'free" narrator and the 
cornered, passionate heroine pinned down 
like a specimen for emotional dissection. 

In searching out the “truth" of Eleanor's 
suicide the novel is, in part, a detective 
story. It opens, appropriately, with the 
drama of the inquest, complete with Sha- 
vian scene setting, stage directions and 
audience response: 

bpllie Radford: 'Murdereri' 

Clementina Black: ‘We must insist on an 
Investigation.' ‘ 

Olive Schreiner: 'She's belter off dead.' 

This witty placing of the friends to whqm • “••*"*** , um khikuiisiti is ■ eon- 

- E1eaqor turned in vain during tier life b s,an “ y undB ra»ned by the exhausting ln- 
typifal oi Cheniaik’s Wry, thoughtful pre- ! of their emotfopal lives. In a 

seninthn. ; ' . .. crowning irony the revoliiilbnaiy heroine 

Which moves . Troth the puMfa Sena nmheZ ^ * 9 "'“" abtme ' " 
(speeches, lectures, statistics) through _ 

Eleanor's circle of frieqds (letters, dta* Tu5s >' s triads are not devoid of vlial- 
logue, parlour games) and Into the Inner. pH indeed ChemAik achieves the: near 
Space of memory and dream. Hie skilful “ n P°*s* blft «wk of rendering olive 
We Of pastiche also evokes h ’ period Sohretacr va «uely human— but thqre is 
flavour while suggesting the author's own - Increasing emphasis art thelrreprescntatiya 


Behind TUssy's paralysis (“Impossible to 
choose, impossible to renounce") lies a 
complex of deeply pessimistic ideas. Here, 
despite the vocabulary of the 1880s, it 
bocomes hard to distinguish the viewpoint 
of author and heroine. To what extent can 
Tussy’s choice be free when the analysis 
shows her to be determined Just as rigidly 
in her emotional. Ufa as her theories of 
dialectical materialism dr evolution con- 
vince her she Is in her societal and physical 
being? She comes to see all relationships, 
whether sejiunl. political or evolutionary, 
as governed not by consent but by "neces- 
sfty": “The weak gave themselves up to 
the protection of the strong and Ihe strong 
used the weak to extend their power and 
domain". The physical rind economic 
strength of men ensures a perpetual imbal- 
ance of power, but the problem lies deeper 
still. All Tussy’s friends (except Shaw and 
Clementina Black, Who opt out of the 
straggle) define their identity in terms of 
their personal and sexual ■ relationships. 
Thus their Intellectual radicalism is con- 


Riverboat shuffle 


look-alikes. Who is the flamboyantly 
drunken poet "Caspar Mary MacCor- 
quodaie", whose verses on Spain appear in 
ihe Tablet before he is given a martyr's 
requiem at Westminster Cathedral? How 
dose are the echoes, in magazine politics, ot 
the Adelphi, or of Point Counter Point ? 
Which Sussex household provides the mod- 
el for Wilfrid and Susan Cartwright? 

Despite (lie intriguing intellectual exer- 
cise, there is an uncase, especially apparent 
in the domestic dialogue, about Bernard 
Bergonzi's efforts to bring these curious and 
so nearly recognizable characters to life. 
Even in the most devout Catholic house- 
holds, theological debating points were not 
scored at every meal-time; surely Martin is 
too sophisticated to refer to his father-in- 
law as "his Lordship”; and Professors of 
Eng Lit should avoid setting the seduction 
scene on a "wine-dark" sofa. 

It is a compliment to suggest that at its 
descriptive best— in Preston, and travelling 
to the battiefront in Spain— this novel is as 
good an evocative record as the Olivia 
Manning Balkan trilogy abour a later war; 
the difference, of course, is that in one case 
the author wns there, ft might be good to 
hear what becomes of Martin Toilybeare 
among his country's enemies, although 
there appears no hint that this could be the 
first volume of a trilogy. 


By Holly Eley 


ANN SCHLEE: 

Rhine Journey 
165pp. Mncmillon. £5.95. 
0 333 28320 I 


On the face oT it, Ann Schke's Rhine Jour- 
ney is a brief period efiTvmut'»iiW, »n 
account of the Inst few days of u middle class 
English family's/) tm'/ tour by pnddk steamer 
down the Rhine during the summer uf 1851. 
Because the style is ngrcenhly mannered 
and the characters remind us of diameters 
from novels actually written in the 1 850s fin 
particular Villeiie), it is easy to accept Rhine 
Journey as a light, historically accurate 
travelogue with a hint of mystery thrown in. 
Bui a not immediately discernible serious- 
ness of purpose underpins the entertain- 
ment. 


ces>rul attempt til <.di-dcien,iin..- 

iswithayoungPrussianoffirZ 0 ^ 
by Elbe's unsophisticated Sv 'fT? 

the family from Coblenz to Coto^ 
other w„h an English family maj j 
ling the same route, who bears an uS 
mg resemblance in Charlotte', e 2 

fl ” clnl infe *'£t 

brother, who subsequently placed ber* 
housekeeper to an elderly vicar). 


Although the effects of (ravel are cant, 
responsible for Charlotte's final act D | 
defiance, her psychical change occur, win. 
ctpally ns the result of uncontrollable fen. 
tastes and dreams. Miss Schlee is at hr 
most sensitive in Ihe understated infer 
weaving of dream with reality, | D (he 
shudowy meetings and conversations tlai 
may or may not have taken place between 
Charlotte and the unattainable Englkh 
traveller who mny or may not be the dip- 
pelgdnger of her ex-lovor. 


The Reverend Charles Morrison is a low 
church prebendary whose formal, slightly 
comic, adherence to his religion effectively 
isolates him from current moral issues. His 
wife, Marion, Is a Victorian matron of 
"heightened sensibility”: her fine feelings, 
available on demand, tend to resemble 
elicited chunks of Murray — her omnipres- 
ent alternative to Baedeker. Both are sus- 
tained by the conventions of their national- 
ity, class and church; neither is given to 
introspection. They counteract moments of 
stress and fatigue through distractions such 
as the distribution of English sermons to 
Bavarian papist peasants, and ward off 
migraine with smelling salts. Accompany- 
ing them on their travels are their 
seventeen-year-old daughter Ellie (whose 
self-willed charm is reminiscent of Jane 
Austen's Emma) and her chaperone, Char- 
lotte, Reverend Morrison's spinster sister. 
It is in the depiction of the menopausal 
Charlotte — an intelligent woman on the 
threshold of freedom at an unfortunate 
time of life — that Ann Schlee's gifts are 
most evident. 

Two chance encounters serve as catalysis 
for Charlotte's belated but ultimately suc- 


Suhtly placed historical dues an g 
dominant failure of Rhine Journey. Went 
aiwuys aware of the political, social and 
religious realities of Rhenish Prussia during 
the unstable regime of Frederick Wilhelm 
IV. Though Marx is not mentioned, a mb- 
plot which Involves the escape of polfthal 
refugees is one of the devices used to batten 
Charlotte's awakening to Ihe possibiliiietof 
life beyond a Home Counties vicarap. 
Revolution, so much in the air at the line, 
makes little or no impression on the bhe- 
placenlly controlled Morrisons but itshavn 
to accentuate Charlotte's sense of llben- 
lion. 


Our growing involvement with Our- 
lotte's struggle to determine her own future, 
and our sympathy with her attempt to fret 
Ellie from Victorian and parental coo- 
straint, are not obtained at the ezpemeof 
our appreciation of the delight, of 
nineteenth-century tourism. The m I 
strength (and charm) of this first novel Bel 
in Miss Schlee's commonsensial, lux 
Austen-like approach to ordinary people lo 
ordinary situations, as well as in her feetiag 
for, and meticulous research into, period 
and place. 


Out of court 


By Savkar Altinel 


JEROME WEIDMANi 
Counselors- A t-Law ' 

401pp. Bodley Head. £6.50. 
0 370 30378 4 


So far as (he general public wits con- 
cerned , begins a chapter in Counselors- 
at-Law, “Isham Traill could have been the 
namt i « baseball player or n British 
novelist . The truth, however, Is that it is a 
prestigious New York law firm, so pres- 
tigious in fact- that Its senior partners can 
c j] ar B* an hour for t ^ ielr services and 
still dock up 1000 billable hours every 
year. Furthermore, there are payments Iq 
kuid front some clients. The ITCH, or 
Isham Truitt Coffee Hutch", in the firm's 
offices at 635 Madison Avenue, is equip- 

DCd with automat* Hlcnranelrm a?. 
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historical limitations, whether the subject , !lal V s aj1 d ihe book acquires the air of a 
be Avellng's lectures on "the new science ™ dem rt0 »Uly ("The * Daughter's 
of . mate rijUUm,; ulhefam and love" or a. Dolly . and . Ernest Radford 

tnett lira' between Rhmi. r?r~- 'display 'a liberal irtrtiufH.miiem u„,_i u 
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hnd qudteg Woodthlniy Carlist xbrigsr- for 
. g"5?! P«n»l«ted, by feeds: 

P^tfebjmeal was crucified , In fr<W&r 
• jjj* floCk. awllri Brfallier place burnt oLve", 
- But Fatted piles, ptey^ted from': pub- 
■mhlng pr6grt«lye views, opisfof tpitsfon- 
azy exile, and Jhe Qrtwrighlaishate bfe 
misgivings, ■ y. "V .>=•. , 

'.Martin tpo goes to Spain,' but riol jojifaht. 
.H® Interviews, the GenerdI|simo, hears the 
Willi .nbotil Uie bojnbihg df Giiefnlca. and 
fncetsn smooth Gcttnbn Cplholicsrisioaat 
\ who omllnqs . the lju*’ future bf- BWdpe 
under a tewed Hdly Ronwn Empire j he Is 
persuaded that here is Rdmanhas. - 
. This “Path to Rome" is prespoted! With 


Wteting, between Bngels .and Eleanor. ^P 1 ^ 8 individualism, Hayctock . 

where In tlte foreground, the charmloo B declares lljal "the next century Will. 
. aviaries of the Zoological Oar- “ e testoted to ils central plate in 

- ' might suggest to « human experltrice'*.. &hn>in<> r 

observer the English genius 
■' ibg the wild, fqr -laming' 


for., purifying Th 


' p V i uytLiV Soft Drink") 

and pomps ("The No Calorie Candy 
Bar ) supplied by a grateful Franchise 
■roods, Inc. , 

" Not al1 ‘he clienls, (hough, are paying 
° ne ^‘, ^ certain amount of legal assistance 

of chai B e » Ihe needy,' 
and U Is while he is on such a "pro bono" 
assfgiuhem in Alabama that a young 
.JshaiaTniiti associate named Tom Llchine 

tr °^ le - H!s task Prepare an 
appeal for a fiftoeij-yea^bld black boy who 
has been sentenced to dealh for qiurder, 
but the unorthodox : taps he .emplow 
, and i? e has V reiurb to New 
SuLt 5h °r ^ a ” en T nr * llc himself is 
HHL f m ^ er : .and; the State of 


ble business dealings in the South ahonld 
* not be made public. 

It is possible to raise a number of qu» 
lions nbaut nil (his. Would a flfteen-yetf- 
old boy, for instance, really be in dsqjtf 
of being executed, even in Alabama? Am 
why, in a book set firmly in August 19R, 
is there n search for n Vice-President wo 
one wns in fact in office si the d®*' 
Either no dates should have been given w 
nn attempt should hove been mode to pre- 
serve a measure or historical Accuracy. 

Such difficulties uside, there is tlw qu» 
tlon of wlint we are supposed to make ot 
the sloiy we ore told. Despite its (iw 
Cotmselors-nt-Law takes In I much 
than just the legal profession. Aiawg "? 
characters aro financiers, show 
people and politicians, and, wltlxw^ 
singjo exception, all the rich ; and po«^ 
individuals It depicts are grdedy a°d ,£ “ 
honest. Corruption exists In thp ot® 
unlikely places, and even Lichino tumiw 
lo have beon acting out of selfish 
The authors olm thus seems to bf l u,c *l 
damn- an inhuman society pursuing 1**9 
goals while some "Little Jo” In Alabama b 
left to fare the consequences.: 

Unfortunately there are top maty 
of tone and attitude in the book lor 
- message to emerge with, anything 
clarity. Woldpian cannot extend w 
temporary America the savage 
which, Dickens viewed Victorian E^onn- 
the sheer variety of his .intentions , defta 
him. Cottnselors-at-Law is in at}ve ^ -j 

Rtnrv n miirfmnm Hramn: a SMS®" . 


story, a courtroom drama; i- — - , 
blockbuster , and a serious pptek 
demands all (he various mof 
tional responses appropriate 


ferent genres. As a resu|.t, U a 
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Blepk House, It is ar times a^ 
Janjdyce and Jar'ndyre. 
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^ 'non.- -j ne -lawyers 
r.fT quit One after another and 
tU1 ' the Mb finally 
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Wprab’ Lofts'* The Old Prioty.iM' 
Bddley. Head. £5.95. 0 :370 ^911 J. 
historical novel set in 1590. It recount*^ , 
fortunes of the Treslze family oV ^ 8 
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the growth rind deefry HI 1M V *» '77 nJnFV 

Out of the stoned of an old i ruined ^7' 
and on land tbat js said to be bnuntwi' 
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Princeton: 

English Literature 
Tops Our List , 


The Letters of 
Edward FitzGerald 
Edited by ALFRED McKINLEY 
TERHUNE and ANNABELLE 
BURDICK TERHUNE 
This Is the first complete edition of the 
letters of Edward FitzGerald, who won 
fame for his translation of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. His letters reveal a 
fascinating close-up of the literary and 
artistic personalities of his time and, 
according to the Cambridge History of 
English Language, are among the best in 
our language. 

Illus. 4 volumes, each £ 21 . 80 . 

£82.80 for the entire four-volume set. 

Joyce and Dante 

The Shaping Imagination 
MARYT. REYNOLDS 
In the first comprehensive treatment of 
Joyce's Indebtedness to Dante, Mary 
Reynolds studies the rhetorical and 
linguistic maneuvers by which Joyce 
related his work to Dante's and shows 
how Joyce created in his own fiction a 
Daniean allegory of art. She believes that 
In all of Joyce's work, Dante is a massive 
presence who stands alongside Homer 
and Shakespeare as the authors with 
whom Joyce was most broadly and deeply 
engaged. 

Ulus. £12,60 

The Maniac in the Cellar 

Sensation Novels of the 1860s 
WINIFRED HUGHES 
Once a controversial genre of Victorian 
fiflion that produced me major best sellers 
of JU century# the now-forgotten sensation 
novel was a publishing phenomenon of its 
llnie. In a vivid portrait of this subversive 
discomfiting popular literature, 

Winifred Hughes Identifies its Ingredients, 
■is practitioners, and Its Implications, and 
reveals Its significance boih for the mld- 
viotorlan consciousness and for the 
liters and readers of today. 

£8.4Q 1 

The Reader in the Text 

^says on Audience and Interpretation 
Edited by SUSAN SULEIMAN and 

ingecrosman 

f reader may. be "In" a text as a character 
5 in a novel, but also as one is In a train 
oi thought— both possessing and being • 
possessed by It, This paradox suggests the 
ifiblguities Inherent jn the concept of 
Science.- In. these original essays, a grpup 
International, scholars raises ; \ 

ndanjental questions about the status of 
jaudlence in relation to a literary or 

artistic telit • ! . . 

.Sjj : *16.70; Limited Paperback 
Edition, £5.6Cf ‘ ^ • . 
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Ghosts of the Gothic | 

Austen, Eliot, and Lawrence v 

JUDITH WILT 

In a fascinating study of what, during the 
last decade, rekindled an avid readership, 
Judith Wilt proposes a new theory of 
Gothic fiction that challenges Its 
reputation as merely a formula to be 
outgrown or as a stock of images for the 
creation of terror. Emphasizing instead its 
status as an enduring component of the 
imagination, she establishes the Gothic as 
the "mothering" form for three other 
popular genres— detective, historical, and 
science fiction. Furthermore, she shows 
how mainstream writers such as Jane 
Auslen, George Eiiot, and D. H. Lawrence 
were deeply affected by the conventions 
they inherited from the Gothic novelists. 
Illus. £10.30 


Symbol and Truth in 
Blake's Myth 

LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, JR. 

in a controversial examination of the 
conceptual bases of Blake's myth, Leopold 
Damrosch argues that his poems contain 
fundamental contradictions which reflect 
his profound sensitivity to human 
experience. Invoking a wide range of 
contexts, from modem theories of 
symbolism to the works of writers such as 
Augustine, Boehme, Cusanus, and Hegel, 
the author considers Blake's problems 
eplstemolbglcal ly, psychologically, 
ontologicaily, and aesthetically. 

35 illustrations. 

Cloth, £14.00. Limited Paperback Edition, 
£5.20 


Romanticism and the 
Forms of Ruin 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Modalities of Fragmentation 
THOMAS MCFARLAND 
Despite their hopeful aspirations to . 
wholeness of life and spirit, Thomas 
McFarland contends, the Romantics were 
"ruins amidst ruins," fragments of human 
existence In a disintegrating world. 
Emphasizing the Romantic attitude by 
which the intetests of poetry and 
philosophy are reciprocal, he examines . 
,the lives and writings of Wordsworth. qnd 
Coleridge as forms of ruin and pursues the 
implications of the discussion to a iheory 
of. the nature of poetry itself. 

Cloth, £16:40. Limited Paperback Edition, 
£5.30 * - ' 
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Epsoth Road Gui 


Essays in Eighteenth-Century 
English Literature 
LOUIS A. LANDA 

This volume contains a selection of the 
major essays written over a period of three 
decades by a distinguished scholar of 
18th-century English literature. Of the 
twelve essays, seven deal with Jonathan 
Swift, three with Alexander Pope, one 
wjth the image of the fine lady, and one 
with the Englishmen's view of London. 
Princeton Series of Collected Essays. 

Cloth, £11.20. Limited Paperback Edition, 
£4.45 

Shakespeare's Revision of 
King Lear 
STEVEN URKOWITZ 

Of the three texts of King bear, it has been 
assumed that both Ihe Quarto and Folio 
versions are distortions of an 
"unblemished original" now lost and that 
only the modem lexl accurately ; - 
approaches Shakespeare's lost original 
manuscript. Steven Urkowilz argues that 
the Quarto and Folio are simply different 
stages of Shakespeare's writing (an early 
draft and a final revision) and that they 
reveal much about his process of 
composition. 

Princeton Essays in Literature. 

£7 .50. • 

Fictions of the Self, 1550-1800 

ARNOLD WEINSTEIN 

The need to make a self fuels both life 
arid art. In Arnold Weinstein's view, the 
novel offers that fuller picture which Is - 
often unavailable In living: the interplay 
between person and setting, the curve of a- 
life-in-Urne, the trade-offs between 
language and gesture. In a broad range of 
novels, he shows how each fiction is a 
drama of self-realization, a life-story In 
which both the self and ihe fiction come 1 ; 
of age. 

Cloth, £1 1 .20. Limited Paperback Edition, ' 
£5.55 '•••' 


Interpretation 

An Essay in the Philosophy of 
Literary Criticism 

P. D. JUHL 

This book provides and defends an 
analysis of our concept of the meaning of 
a literary work. P. D. Juhl challenges a 
number of widely held views concerning 
the role of an author's intention; the 
distinction between the real and the 
"implied" author; and the question of 
whether a work has not one correct, but 
many acceptable Interpretations: . 

£ 11.20 

Just Play 

Beckett's Theater 

RUBY COHN 

Ruby Cohn ranges through Beckett's 
drama to analyze his approach to. place, 
time, soliloquy, fiction, and repetition. 

She considers his unpublished work, 
people who have presented Beckett's 
plays. Instances where his work has been 
transferred to other genres, and finally 
Beckett's direction of his own work in the 
theater. To much of the information she 
alone has had access. 

Illus. £ 10.20 

A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers 

The Writings of Henry D. Thoreau 
Edited by CARL HOVDE and the Staff 
of the Thoreau Textual Center, 
WILLIAM L. HOWARTH and 
ELIZABETH WITHERELL 
With an Historical Introduction by LINCK 
C. JOHNSON 

This most authoritative edition of '' 
Thoreau's memorial to his brother derives' ' 
from careful study of the corrected proof 
sheets bearing Thoreau's revisions and 
expressed intentions for both the 1849 
and 1868 editions of this work. 1 . 

Illus. £14.00. 
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Lightly laconic 


By Stephen Fender 


EUGENE O'NEILLi 
Poems ] 912- 1944 
Edited by Donald Gallup 
1 19pp. Cape. £4.50. 

0 224 01870 1 


Eugene O’Neill wrote poems before he 
wrote plays, but not many, and those 
mainly lim ited — not only to certain pe riods 
of his life, but also in range and (to be frank) 
in interest, Donald Oallup, curator of the 
American literature collection at Yale, baa 
collected all seventy-two of them, from the 
earliest light verse published In the New 
London (Connecticut) Telegraph to the 
more private poems sequestered so long by 
his third wife, Carfalta. The editing is 
immaculate, us one would expect from this 
most expert of scholar-librarians, The 
place, date of composition and, where 
relevant, the publishing history are given at 
the foot uf each piece. Topical allusions are 
explained and parodlc models supplied. 
Otherwise, apart from n briefintraductlon, 
the poems are left to speak for themselves. 

What do they say? Not a tot. The 
journalistic pieces, which O'Neill called 
“laconics'*, are imitations or parodies of 
Kipling, Longfellow, Rossetti's version of 
Villon’s “Ballade des dames du temps 
jadis" (the one about ,l Where are the snows 
of yesteryear T* ), John Masefield and James 
Whitcomb Riley. The jokey application of 
‘‘serious’’ formulae to current events or 
other ephemera was an old staple of 
American newspaper humour, and the 
Oxford Book of American Light Verse 
supplies dozens of examples in the vein of 
O'Neill's twist on Hiawa&a: 

O the bulling and the conningl 
Those three golden days of summer, 
When tlie Waterways Convention 
Came at last to Old New London. 
Chieftains from far distant regions 
Came to lest our festal welcome. 

Came and spoke, and then departed. 
Spoke of what they knew, and often — 
Wisely spoke of that they knew not. 

Of bia "laconics" O'Neill's judgement 
was both modest and accurate. He thought 
them trivial occasional pieces written to 
order for a provincial newspaper. When an 
early biographer. Barrett Hark, searched 
the poems out in old files of the newspaper, 
O Neill wrote to him urging: *M wish you 
would leave ail this out ... this stuff had no 
braring on my later development. 1 never 
submitted a verse that was really dose to 
me, lhal 1 had felt, to the Telegraph” 


The case must have been different with 
the love poems written for Beatrice Ashe in 
1914 and 1915. These stUT depend heavily 
on literary models, from rambling 
Whitmanesque to elaborate stanza Ic 
confections like ballades, rondeaux, 
vi Handles and triolets, but the emotional 
range widens with the formal variety. Even 
so. there is a certain coy excitement, as 
though the conjunction of Renaissance 
lyrical conventions and unconventional 
American lovers was too daring to be taken 
seriously. One of the poems Is entitled 
“VfUaneile To His Ladye In Which Ye 
Poore Scribe Complaineth Sorely Because 
the Cursed Memory of the Thousand 
Others Doth Poison His Dreams of His 
Beatrice". Another chides Dante for "That 
soft poetic bull” he wrote about another 
lady of the same name: 

Dante, your damozel was tall 
And lean and sad — I've seen her face 
On many a best-parlour wall — 
f don't think she wss such an ace. 

She doesn’t class with mine at all. 

Tills is what Tyrone, in Long Day's 
Journey Into Night, calls “rotten Broadway 
loafer’s lingo”. Yet in that play, set in this 
very period In O'Neill's life, when he had 
relumed to live with his parents In New 
London after his “life experience" at sea 
and before he had found his feet as a 

dramatist, It Is Jamie, the brother figure 

not Edmund, who stands in for O'Neill 
himself — who says things like " Don’t be a 
dumbbelll” and "Nix, Kidl You listen!" By 
the same intriguing transformation, it is also 
Jamie who rushes Into literaiy allusions at 
moments of crisis. As his distracted mother 
enters for her last great scene, “Jamie 
(breaks the cracking silence - bitterly, 
self- defensively sardonic). The Mad Scene. 
Enter Ophelial*’ Later ‘He recites from 
Swinburne's 'A Leave-taking ' and does It 
well, simply but with a bitter sadness". After 
the first few lines, he continues "with 
Increased bitterness". 





Perhaps Jamie was a kind of lightning-rod 
for the romantic irony of the early poems. In 
1940, while working on Long Day's 
Journey, O’Neill turned again to poetry, 
only this time without the skittish 
ambivalence over literary slluslons and the 
use of elaborate verse -forms. Now living 
with Cariotla in California, he began to 
revise some early experiments In free verse, 
altering line divisions so as to break up the 
sense units. Finally, in 1942, he wrote five 
’Fragments" and (for Carlotta on her 
birthday, shortly after Christmas) a "Song 
in Chaos”. In these poems the more relaxed 
form allows public and private to meet 
throiigh the anecdotal: 


'Yes, Doctor, I lie awake 
There Is no sleep 
I suffer torments' 

‘Here’s a prescription, 

A harmless barbiturate. 

Your trouble is common enough: 

It's the war. 

Everyone has the jitters.’ 

Exit, bearing pills. 

The reason why tbis is more satisfactory 
than any of the earlier verse is that here 
O'Neill has at last allowed his dialectical 
skills as a dramatist to invade the special 
territory of the poetry.- The doctor’s 
weariness qualifies the patient's self-pity, 
and both are caught up in a public context 
that makes light of their troubles. Or does 
it? Jamie’s self-indulgent, shallow irony 
works well enough in the play, where it has 
Jo contend with blarney of almost equal 
force from Tyrone, Mary and even 
Edmund. Without this peculiarly Irish 
balancing of opposites, however, the mood 
of the early poems looms as callow, 
unvaried and (worst of all) exemplary. 
Everyone has heard of shallow optimism. 
Pessimism too can be unearned, unjustified 
by experience. 


As we would say 


By E. S. Turner 

NORMAN W. SCHURi 
English English 

332pp. Essex, Connecticut: 
$24.95. 

0 930454 05 7.. 


Verbatim. 


In rancorous retreat 


By Robert: Bernard 
Martin 

Richard Hauer costai * •’ 

Edmund WUsoq . •/ 

Our Neighbor trofo Taleottviife 
1 v*PP- Syracuse University Press. $11.95. 
O8i56.0M3.4-'' . ' 


lb* old house and hi* family traditibns. 

Richard Costa was a middle-aged Journa- 
list, recently turned to teaching, when he 
first met Wilson in 1963. He was planning a 
book about H. G. Wells and wanted quota- 
tions from Wilson to use in It. A year before- 
Wilson had declined to see him, but oh this 
occasion he accompanied a reporter friend 
who had permission to interview Mm. This 
bdbk is the record oF the meetings and 
correspondence of Wilson and Costa until 

roe fprmer’s (festh nine yean later. 

, ft was never an Intimate friendship, as 
pasta is frank to admit, but from the first he 
apparently Intended to make a book of It, 


books end reverted to gossip about writers. 
The result is a disconcerting picture of Wil- 
son, as if his head were turned away from 
the camera and his mind elsewhere. We get 
a good bit about the women's canvas shoes 
that he wore on walks, the Scotch he drank 
top .freely, detailed menus of meals he never 
got around to eating, and offhand remarks 
about other writers, butllitle of the rabid of 
tpe man who was often called America's last 
nftan of letfera. 


;NcW V * T nev * r “ Il ? tl,nate friendship, as 
i' -25' ’ UdC *' kpruvSyro- M tank to admit, but from the First he 

. ’ F^Mnd apparently Intended to make a book of It. 

• 'Homer, many Of thoiti . still -with, "drppk, since after each meeting with Wilson he 
- " ' , ft 00 ®** ^nd. church es. jhoir names would carefully set down everything he 

' 1 i 533?* °. r *i B Wl* h °P« for a' new could remember. "I took no notes fowl-' 

: •*?? 0f ,hc 801, 8 piesenco "’ hc "and would 

' 1 n#v »r have suggested the affront of a 

- a - rievicp”, but .on one occasion 

-:•< ; 6 &°?'v5 am y ! he,a when thought be waitalEori-: 

Co.ta'.^ents. Sra 


wife h^-twn. country. to-Many wayk n frux- 

‘ p W^.bad-Uihjper«I V and SbE ' 'W OUkHjr Vfow he 

& T ^KO>l^\Wer-M\tIu- SS* he has HP fe^ng wlwtsd«verfor 

■?h:& i ’ fynf lMir&Ittbfihe HVA&" » architecture, the two 
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At best Wilson was not’ extravagantly 
generous : 6 bout his contemporaries, but 
some of the remarks preserved here make 
hjm «dm iqoce waspish than he was, since 
they were never Intended to go beyond the 
room In which they were spoken. Cotta tells 
how Wilson asked him never to quote what 
. he had to say 6 f Anihony West, but he does 
so In the next sentence. Other ill-considered 
remarks about 'living authors, nqt very re- 
vealing- but si HI capable of wounding, are 
aupled without adddlng to our' estimation of 
Wilson, 

‘ J? is u " ^ Nttle . boo_k, perhaps even 
. sadder- than Its author, knows, with Its pic-' 
ture of an increasingly embittered: Wilson 
woneln thehousodthis matern'pl forbears, 
which his children and the wife of Kis- last 
marriage preferred not to visit, leaving him 
isolated as only those whq live hi rural 
. America and do not drive can be. He was 

.dependent. upqq dompenjons who-dldfeot 

ware his Imprests; in exchange for the 


This guide for the use of Americans is an 
' «atended version of an earlier book, Brlt- 
J *** Self-Taught, which American reviewers 
described aa top-bole, smashing, clinking 
‘ Md Ukely to have a good Innings. The 
work of an “avocarional lexicographer” 
, who formerly practised law, it is informa- 
tive, discursive, idiosyncratic, amused and 
> amusing; but It ought to be labelled "Use 
• With Great Care". 

1 As a lawyer Norman Schur had to deal 
with authors who bridled at the anglicizing 
of their work for the British market, as by 
the substitution of stone for rook, parrel 
for package. Publishers' contracts, he says, 
call for the American author’s consent to 
this process, “and it works the other way 
roimd as well". British authors are liable 
to find their American presentation copies 

■ .sprinkled with faucets, closets, sneakers 

■ and taffy. 

t It b in the Interest of wags, and perhaps 
i of lexicographers, to pretend that the Brit- 
. ub and the Americans are sundered by a 
r “mnwn language. During the Second 
j World War, this book reminds us, an 
f Anglo-American misunderstanding at high 
t .'fc™ °ver a single word resulted in "long 
and acrimonfarua argument" (Churchill's 
' P™"®)- T * 16 Americans held that to table 

irjeaqt to defer consideration, the Brltfch 

[ that tt mehht to brin^ up fof Immediate 
; ““cusslon. .There are well-known pitfalls in 
Re computing of millions and the method 
” °F counting storeys in a building; and a 
J ^owary,is indispensable when we come to 
. the names of motor-car parts. .However, ta 
ordinary daily exchanges honest bafflement 
1 is rare. 

! . ‘‘^nCTal-’ Says Mr Schur, “it appeals 
f “■? American expressions . are easier for 
Brltow than the other way round". How, 
he Mlw, I* an iintutored.Aniericin to know 
.. Rat A pram b a baby carriage? (Carry-cot 
h > obviously « portable bas- 
i ; sinet.) One could: retort how fe an uhtu- 
1 tored Englishman to kntjw thai a tuxedo la 
a dtaner jadeet? But an American wodd 
need to be as .dim as a Toe H lamp (a ' 
British expression meaning ihick-headid, • 
now ‘;pn the way out") to suppose" that a • 

p*^,^\btiieher: catSk! Urto 

...firatcl^j families , 1 though it makea ' { 
viceable party joke. ,. 

; Tt : is : jW>,har.d.tq t l ? e | fe V e th^t 'fBritqhs 
/ Bjre ijartied ;fo. the rign>NO HONfer' 

/ .(supposedly^ they-aaaociale • 


: honking with vomiting, or in Amokai, 
throwing up). Even more strangely. Hr 
Schur claims that an invitation a do Ac 
i dishes, meaning to wash up, “would cos- 
fuse a Briton no end”. This Is because Ac 
Briton regards dishes as serving phitsg 
for which reason he would not realize Ad 
- a dishwasher (American) was a walking# 
machine. What, then, does a dhherute 
mean to a Briton? The answer, apparent 
■ is a water wagtail. 

! Mr Schur has been moving in odd cb- 
j cles. He tells us that thermic lance fe &fr 
, lish for blowtorch; that while tbe Amai- 
, cans say undertaker (or, euphemistically, 
• mortician) the British say funeral furahta 
. (the British, of course, reluctantly dtaojed 
I undertaker for funeral director); and Ad 
. while the Americans refer to an 80W 
anniversary the British call it an oedo- 
gentenary (this clumsy word Is to oar 
1 tionaries, but so is octocentenaiy, hU® 
English English does not mention). 

Mr Schur Is careful to point out that kJ 
all his usages are current; some ire fof “ 
benefit of Americans reading th« 
literature of yesterday, "I would rather nfl 
the misdemeanor of Inclusion than 
felony of omission", lie says. The (fifllcwj 
for the user may be to know whether u 
expression Is current, pessi or ot 4 »W, 
slnre such guidance is not always gM*. 
H NW" (as our dictionaries confirm) ■ * 
cry beard , in British factories * when BJ 
boss is approacblng, but when was. It W 
shouted by the lads at British Leyu^ 
And when did the last Lancashire I » 
"I'm slated” aa an admisilon that 
ticoat was showing? (A date h*s mPf * 5 
dqvpi out of place — get it?) 

However, one to grateful for 
mation that the word sewer .to desriw*f 
obnoxious person comes from the 
, fltani sita, for pig, So that to where 
Matthew got hold of an expresslw 
had always thought of as a Nawy M ™” 0 
invention. 

As an anglophile Mr Schur to •*** ' 
explain all about institutions like p* 
fish and chips, but he should know nu* : 
has long been tflegal to wrap fow 
directly in flewS^apor. He to not 
Ptor example, he wonden, 
might; why we call public rel 0 '®® 
pifbllo relations officers. He- to 
Shocked by .our ute of. the wwd r® . 
dancy, wife ife "unfortunate Imageo: 
superfluousness". And sotnetina iW _ 
British habits' which the British 
may Scarcely have observed, Hkew 6 
■diopglri tots up her customer’s 


Britan habits which tao unow 
may Scarcely have observed, Hk® * 

■ shopgirl tots up her customer’s pu«® , 
with, a slight movement of tlfe 
then turnf to yob brightly ; and 
the result 1 with eyes opened, w» * . _ 
rising intonation, as though indlatinfl . 
iprtoe and . apology for- fee ttePW 2 ,.ju# 
m3". This Is good obtorvaHdh- ■ 

"ap expression not often heard fe WJf.- 
Atfeboyj ' r : • •: 
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PAULMORAND: 

Chronique du XX* slide 
U Europe galante, Bouddha vlvant, 
Magtendre. Les Champions du Monde 
466pp. Pads: Grasset. 

2 246 25331 4. 

JEAN-FRANCOIS FOGELl 
Horand-Exprcss 


251pp. Paris: Grasset. 
2 246 25351 9. 


The anguish of modernity 


Paul Morand's writing is a part now of the 
early 1920s. His name evokes Bugaui cars, 
Paris jazz-dubs, Victorian gentlemen age- 
ing graciously in London clubs, American 
fiBppers, bankrupt German businessmen 
and, for a final dose of exoticism, the first 
snows of revolutionary Russia. The heroines 
of his early stories flit from capital to capital 
and make passionless love in luxury hotels. 
They seem to have turned out badly but that 
does not matter because, as one of them 
says, Europe itself has turned out badly. 

Morand did not invent the theme that 
modem sensibility is mobile and frag- 
mented, he inherited It from a writer whom 
be admired - Val 6 ry Larbaud. In the years 
before 1914 Larbaud wrote mock-heroic 
poems about the Orient Express, came to 
England to buy hats at Lock's and lyrlcized 
about Edwaraian opulence in the ironic 
refrain: “Tbmorrow, oh my soul, all the 
shops will be open". The experience that 
recuts in Larbaud’s Journal de Barnabooih 
is tbe moment before the luxury train 
arrives In London or Paris. The joy of anti- 
cipation is so intense that it turns into pain 
end, since neither Bond Street nor the rue 
de la Psix can appease his anguish, Bar- 
nabooth sets off for Rome or Madrid. The 
search for what was new and fleeting led 
Larbaud to write about adolescence, and to 
create in. Les Enfamnes precocious teen- 
age heroines who run the gamut of erotic 
fantasies. 

Although he wos only seven years 
younger than Larbaud, Morand looked back 
at the enchrated world which hnd been des- 
troyed in 1914. Wlial remained for him, ho 
felt, was the anguish of modernity without 
the joy. Chroiilqtte du XX* slide reprints 
four of his earlier books, one of which, 
(■‘Europe Galante (1925), is a series of 
sketches about modern love. Three women 
describe the men they love; these men seem 
to hare nothing in common yet they turn out 
in the end to be the same man. Again, a man 
who is in love with a woman seduces another 
woman who resembles her. Morand's 
characters invent love-objects quite differ- 
ent from the people whom they supposedly 
love. Experience crumbles, Ills characters 
Hart looking for fresh loves which invnriably 
turn oul to be mirages arid the heady pas- 
sions of Ler Enfahtines uro replaced by 
emptiness. 

fT! 1 * fadln 8 Qf n dream is also the subject 
ofhisOempfwu dumonde (1930). In 1909 
our yqung Americans are leaving univer- 
sity. Since they are athletic, handsome and 
S* , ' lhe world promises them muefi. 
wenly year* later one has been driven to 
™ioe. another is n bored dilettante, the 
, J 1 an Mhausted, puritanical diplomat 
joq the fourth >»■*. Oed.io die Soviet Union 
r he IS ' we are to hope, living happily 
A™. ■ r ' Al ' * hem hove been ruined by 
*ncan wpmen. before whom Morand 
B* lt ° mblih B awe. The dilettante. Van 
ttden, lives out a silent, expatriate's life 
dominated by his mother. ! 

teih Express Jean-Frangois Kogel 

• i 1 * 1 * 1 Morand 1$ always In flight, scur- 

trom country to country and from 
wonwii to woman. So elusive is he thot Fogel 


can never caich him. instead of writing a 
biography or a critical study he offers us a 
record or his long, fruitless pursuit of his 
subject. He has collected phoLographs nf 
Morand, visited the many cities where he 
lived and chatted to his mistresses. Yet he 
has learnt nothing about him and the subject 
of his book is an absent silence, a "non- 
Morand”. 

One wonders whether a critic should so 
assiduously emulate his author. There may 
be an emptiness in Morand's writing but 
does that constitute a reason for Fogel to 
write such an empty book? Surely a critic 
should set up a dialogue with his author, 
should struggle with him. Such a critic would 
have noticed what Fogel ignores: that 
Morand’s work is drearily repetitious. 
Innumerable cosmopolitan love stories, 
where only the dlcor varies, aU'prove that 
human beings cannot make contact. The 
characters are shallow because Morand is 
not sufficiently interested in them to take 
them seriously, while the plots move pre- 
dictably to their gloomy conclusions. Lar- 
baud had understood that the glittering 
fragment of experience should be allowed to 
hang in its void, and that a writer who kept 
lamenting the emptiness of the modern 
world risked becoming a bore. Although the 
stories of Morand's Magie noire ( 1 928) jux- 
tapose Southern plantations, Haiti and the 
.Congo, the characters all behave in the same 
way. Blacks, Morand tells us, inevitably 
revert to the junglel A black American doc- 
tor goes to a museum of African art and 
regresses into an animal. A black American 
woman who travels to Africa ends up as the 
wife of -a native. 

Larbaud had stressed that cultures 
resemble one another, but Morand is con- 
vinced that cultures are fundamentally dif- 
ferent and that "the twentieth-century’s 
only crime of passion will be racial wars". In 
Bouddha vivant (1927) lie depicts a 
Frenchman, Renaud, who visits the East, 
learns nothing from it and ends up as a 
chauffeur driving a Bugatli in an Asian 
princedom. The prince who employs him is 
inspired by Renaud to visit the West, where 
he tod learns nothing, tries to convert the 
French to Buddhism and almost dies nf star- 
vation. 

Morand’s cosmopolitanism led him back 
to 9 crude nationalism. He believed that 
France was already losing the racial war. 
Jazz whs the weapon which the mongrel 
hordes were using to penetrate Europe; 
American saxophonists were - the enemy's 
cavalry, and behind them came the ftrmy of 
foreign Immigrants: Asians spreading 

Buddhism, refugees from Eastern Europe 
who were Bolshevik spies, and so on. Mean- 
while the French were embracing their con- 
querors as if In o suicidal frenzy: "never 
before had a nation just vanished under its 
own soil, os if through a trapdoor”. His own 
wife, Hfilfine Soutzo, came from the East, 
os it happens: Princess Soutzo was rich, 
Romanian, snobbish, ambitious and fascist. 
Morand himself came from a family which 
had lived for a long time in Russia and he 
was a career-diplomat. Despite, or because 
of this, he was obsessed with his vision of 
destruction: European life, he declared, Is 
"9 death without peace, a death which is still 
a struggle ... It |s a strangled cry, an 
interrupted blasphemy”. 

- Naturally, Maraud was antisemitic. In the 
books he wrote in the 1 920s the Jew appears 
in his usual roles of foreigner, betrayer and 
Insidious immigrant who was able to dis- 
guise himself as English bankqr, Russian 
‘rcyojutionnry'Or even progressive Catholic. 
The jew is both victim and executioner. Qne 
of . the stories m Ouvort la hull (1922) 


By Patrick McCarthy 

describes a pogrom in Hungary, while in Les 
Champions du in on de the Jew. Nadine, first 
destroys her husband and then rises to 
become a duchess, her husband having pro- 
claimed that lie could not be a part ot 
American society because he was Jewish, 
that he had “a sick mind in a sick body” and 
that he carried poison with him st all limes 
because he was fascinated by suicide. 


In the preface to Owen la null Morand 
compares himself with the Jew, his fellow- 
cosmopolitan, a well-documented trait 
among antisemites, who fee d their own fears.. 
Terrified by his vision of a bankrupt Europe, 
rope, Morand blames it on the Jew rather 
than lake any responsibility for it himself. 
Another theme common to so much French 
antisemitism is the fear of women, especially 
blonde. Aryan women. In Bouddha vivant 
the prince suffers his final defeat at the 
hands of « New Yorker. Rosemary, a "tall 
beautiful Aryan angel" who is initially 
tempted by the East but later feels for the 
prince "a terror which rises up from the 
depths of her race", in general, Morand’s 
heroes, who seem like triumphant Don 
Juans, arc weak when confronted by women 
and their resentment of this weakness is 
transmuted into hatred of the Jew, which 
allows them io assert their equality with the 
Aryan goddesses who despise them. 

In the 1930s Morand grew even more 
antisemitic. In 1934 he published France la 
Dotilcr, a banal racist novel about Jewish 
refugees from Germany who lake over the 
French film industry which displays more 
than a merely superficial, social antisemit- 
ism, His nostalgia for Bamabooth's 
Europe misled him and prevented him from 
understanding his own age. 

He demonstrated his incomprehension by 
his comically stupid actions in 1 940. He had 
always been a reluctant diplomat who had 
spent years on leave from the Quai d'Orsay, 
but in 1940 he was working in London with 
an Anglo-French group of civil servants 
overseeing the blockade or-German indus- 
try. When France fell and Dc Gaulle made 
liis speech of June 18. Morand hesitated. 
The Gaullisis appealed to him fur support 
but he refused to give it. He also refused 
P£(nin's offer to remain In London as a rep- 
resentative or Vichy. Morand simply 
deserted his post. Bewildered by the Nazi 
victories he decided that a defeated Paris 
was better than a blitzed London. He 
returned to France via neutral Portugal and 
remained a private citizen for the next three 
years. Encouraged by Ids appalling wife, he 
flaunted Ids pro-German sympathies and 
duly received his reward. In 1938 he had 
applied for promotion to the rank of ambas- 
sador, but the Qua! d’Orsay had then 
refused, citing his long leaves of absence. 
Now Vichy made him ambassador to 
Romania, where his wife iiad both contacts 
and properly. By the lime he nrrived in 
Bucharest in July 1943 it was obvious that 
the Germans were losing the war, and 
Morand's chief concern became to escape 
from .Bucharest before the Red Army 
marched in. In the summer of ] 944 he man- 
aged to get himself appointed ambassador to 
neutral Switzerland, a post he occupied for 
all of three weeks. 

When De Gaulle liberated Paris, Morand 
sent him a telegram of congratulation and 
offered to remain as ambassador In Berne. 
But the gesture came four years too late. 
Tlie Liberation authorities sacked Morand, 
who prudently remained In Switzerland 
rather than return to face the purge iii Paris. 
After several. years of exile and of bitter 
foments .forfeit: ruined career .he sneaked 
back Into France, where he lived until the. 


ripe old age or 88 , dying in 1976. 

Morand also had another ambition, which 
was to become a member of the French 
Academy, in 1959 it looked as if he might be 
elected but by now De Gaulle was back in 
power. In a gloriously autocratic gesture the 
unforgiving General reminded the Academi- 
cians that he was their protector and 
announced that he would veto Morand. The 
immortals howled in protest but Dc Gaulle 
paid no attention. Nine years later he 
relented and Morand entered the Academy. 

Fogel makes claims for the books which 
Morand wrote in the years after 1 944, but 
he is not convincing and one feels char 
Morand will be remembered for two things: 
for early books like Tendres Stocks (1921), 
and Om en la nuit and Fermi la nuit (1923) 
and such travel books as New York (1929) 
and Lotnl res (1933). 

New fork is inspired by the panic- 
stricken exhilaration which the city inspires 
in Morand; it is a book about a dream and a 
nightmare. Ho admires the aristocratic 
families who created the city - the Stuyves- 
ants and the Van Conlandls, the Vander- 
bilts and the Goulds. He relishes the elegant 
houses on Washington Square but cannot 
forget that the men who built them were 
robber barons, Protestants and captains of 
industry in comparison with whom a French 
writer feels unsure of himself. Modern New 
York overwhelms Morand: the skyscrapers 
are too high, the ATP Times is too heavy, the 
Broadway lights are “epileptic" and 
thousands of animals have been butchered 
to make the fur coats which are draped 
around the elegant, inaccessible women of 
Fifth Avenue. Morand the cosmopolitan is 
delighted by New York but Morand the 
traditionalist is appalled. Sometimes his dis- 
comfort is comical: lie spends hours looking 
for an “authentic" black jazz-dub in Harlem 
and gulps down huge, unwanted steaks in 
bleak self-service restaurants. 

London also frightens Morand. In 1933 
the streets are full of hunger-marchers and 
tramps, while the newspapers issue gloomy 
prophecies of economic disaster. Morand 
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Dusty Answer 

Storing into duel of TV race (rkek, 
TheTncer almost blinded at the curve. 

It was the curyo of .(he earth, ... 

No mailer who would win or, lotto. . 

Staring into dust ' ' , ' ; . 

. Of a ■form svslcnr developing n tornado. 
Another kind of indeterminate -looking. 

Prom which one ililfChl be alive or dead. . 

Storing Into lhc <M of a sarcophagiw. - 

Sov Ejtvptlan, iHlirea-thousnnd years old. 

Was best of nil. sufficiently mere. 

Like looking o|,my Own hand, - 

Richard Eberhart 


looks back to late-Vlctorfon and Edwardian 
London, which he half- remembers and 
half-in vents. When lie first came here in 
1903. English puritanism so impressed him 
that he did not dare lake photographs on a 
Sunday because he thought it was forbid- 
den. Yet he enjoyed the ceremony of the 
city. He talks of Victoria's coronation as 
empress of India and of her funeral, when 
the Smith field butchers draped their meat in 
black cr&pe. 

Morand inherited the theme of London 
from Larbaud; both writers declared (hat 
their favourite spot here was Chelsea - _ 
around Old Church Street, where Lar- 
baud sets his novel Beatiti man beau sottci. 
But where Larbaud was unimpressed by 
English men, to whom he preferred very 
young English girls, Morand is fascinated by 
public-schools, cricket-fields and the Lon- 
don dubs where gentlemen read The Times 
in dignified silence. 

Morand was frequently overawed and it is 
this shyness rather than Itie kitsch of the 
early 1920s which explains why his first 
books are his best. Tendres Stocks -is a por- 
trait of three women seen by a young man 
who cannot understand much less possess 
them. They are not especially beautiful or 
intelligent; they arc unknowable. The nar- 
rator has met Delphlne, for. instance, as a 
child, when site was haughty and snubbed 
him; now she is debauched and fatalistic and 
he cannot explain the change. Morand's 
quite modest originality lies in having the 
story told by a narrator who is himself sur- 
prised by it. In Ouvert la nuit tbe young 
heroes spend most of their nights alone 
because their lady-friends have deserted 
them: one has been arrested for spreading 
revolution, while otheia have run off with 
cyclists or black clarinetists. The discon- 
certed narrators are left to piece together 
their half-finished stories. By the lime he 
wrote Bouddha vivant Morand was starting 
to talk about tbis fragmentation instead of 
continuing to allow it to shape his fiction, 
but his earliest books end on a question 
which continues to intrigue us sixty years 
after they were written. 


and works of man 


MAN IN THE AGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Arnold Gehlen 
with a foreword by Peter L 
Berger. First published in Ger- 
many in 1949, this probing 
analysis of twentieth-century 
modernization remains a vital 
treatise, asserting the need for 
man to affirm "trie claims of the 
spirit within the machinery of 
everyday existence." 
cloth $19.50 

FROM DREYFUS TO VICHY 
The Itansformatlon of French 
Jewry, 1906-1939 
Paula Hyman. From the Dreyfus 
Affair to the outbreak of World 
War II, the French Jewish com- 
munity was altered by the immi- 
gration of East European Jews 
who stimulated a profound cul- J 
turat transformation,: The author 
explores the tension between the 
two groups against the xeno- 
phobic environment of early 
20th century France. 1 
cloth $22.75 

A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS , 
Volume XV H: Byzantines, . 
Mamelukes, and Maghrlblans 

Safo Wlttmayor Baron. This 
four-part volume, iseventeenth pf 
the monumental Senes, focuses 
on tjie rale of the Jews in the ' 
collapsing Byzantine Empire and 
trie remnants of that civilization, 
cloth $39.00 


SON OF OLD MAN HAT, II 
Marriage and Adult Life 
Walter Dyk and Hath Belcher 
Dyk. The sequel to the salient 
story of Left Handed's early 
years: "still the finest account of 
the Navajo life and culture... from 
Fort Sumner to modern times.” 
—American Anthropologist 
cloth $32.50 

TOTEMS AND TEACHERS 
Perspectives on the History 
of Anthropology 
SydBl Silverman, Editor. A col- 
lection of eight revealing essays, 
each the work of an eminent 
scholar engaged In reassessing* 
the contributions. of a seminal 
figure In the-fleld. 

-cloth $29.25, • paper $10.40 

THE BROKEN FOUNTAIN 

Thomas Belmonte * A journey 
into the squalid neighborhoods 
of Naples, this ethnographic 
study Is enhanced by a potent ■ 
literary style, illuminating the 
Inherent drama of the circum-' . 
stances: "In a book of uncom- 
mon eloquence Mr. Belmonte. . . 
has drawn a series of unsparing 
portraits showing how these 
people live"— Jeff Greenfield, , * 
New m Times Book Review 
cloth $18.25; paper $7.80 
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Blood-sucking brigade 


By A.N. Wilson 


JAMBS B. TWITCH ELL ! 

The Living Dead 

A study or the Vampire in Romantic Litera- 
ture 

219pn. Durham. North Carolina: Duke 
University Press. $14.75. 

D 822 0438 4 


mem in the same year. Neilheris particular- thesis about vampires, things arc less simple 
|y good. than that. Admittedly it is the Leech- 

The first really extended treatment of the B a,herer who « being drained of blood, 
theme is Vurnev the l ■ empire ( 1 847). a work ralher than the reverse. So n is (ton the artist 
which makes Bulwer Lyttnn’s novels seem 8'ves energy, by allowing the perceiver to 


which makes Bulwer Lyttnn’s novels seem 8'ves energy, by allowing the perceiver to 
like models of concision and realism. Nomi- ^ eef h fro ™ the strength of his perception, his 
nally by Thomas Pcckel Prcst, it Isa work of arI - The idea is on analogy of Christ, the 
composite authorship, well over 800 pages Eucharist, Poetry itself. 
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Cases of vampirism may be said to be in 
our time a rare occult phenomenon. Yet 
whether we are justified in supposing 
that they are less frequent today than in 
past centuries I am far from certain. One 
thing la plain:- not that (hey do not occur 
but that they are carefully hushed up and 
stifled. 


long. If you happen to possess a copy of the 
long unobtainable first edition, hang on to it . 


Some readers will feel that Twitchell's 
amusing survey Is spoilt by this stuff. Others 
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It has been reprinted only in our own gener- will take the puritanical view that no book 
ation (New York, Arno Press 1070, and can be taken seriously unless it tries to be 


Dover Publications 1973). Few today will both critical and comprehensive. Even 
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have read (lie whole of Varney the Vampire Beowulf is enlisted here in the literature of 
and Tew, in spite of its promising title, wilt vampirism -more convincingly (to me) than 
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$0 wrote Montague Summers, the lead- 
ing English authority on the subject, -ip The 
Vampire In Europe (1929). Since his day, 
the vampires have been so successful at 
hushing up their nocturnal operations that 
many of us would be hard put to it to name 
more than a handful of young virgins in our 
acquaintance who have been bothered by 
thirsty visits from the living dead. 

Vampires, as Montague Summers 
implied, come and go. There are far more in 
Hungary, for example, than have ever been 
spotted in England, And the eighteenth cen- 
tury wasannich better one for them than the 
seventeenth or the twentieth. Herbert 
Mayo, in On Truths Contained in Popular 
Superstitions, tells of a vampire dug up in 
Belgrade in 1732. When disinterred 
it leaned to one side, the skin was fresh 
and ruddy, the nails grown long and evilly 
crooked, the mouth slobbered with blood 
from its last .night’s repast. Accordingly a 
stake was driven through the chest of the 
vampire who uttered a terrible screech 
whilst blood poured in quantities from 
the wound. Then it was burned to ushes. 
Moreover, a number of other persons 
throughout the district had been infected 
with vampirism. Of the facts there can be 
no question whatsoever - the documents 
are above suspicion, and in particular the 
most important of these, which wns 
signed by three regimental suTgeons, and 
formally counter-signed by a lieutenant- 
colonel and sub-lieutenant. 

The Belgrade vampire is one of many 
collected in Montague Summers's Tint book 
on the subject. The Vampire: His Kith and 
Kin (1928). It is a disturbing work for, as 
Summers shows, the evil effects of the vam- 
pire extend far beyond their immediate vie- ; 
Urns. As.weH as the living dead (their ectop- 
,1mm escaping through holes in their graves 
and assuming . bodily shape nnce above 
ground) there are of course the imitators: 
those. who have not yet died and therefore 
have no excuse for their unwholesome 
teste*. Summers recounts in punctilious 
Jetail the story or Frit* Hermann of 
. Hanover, who was beheaded on April 15, 
1925. Hartpann was homosexual and his vic- 
tims were exclusively adolescent boys. At 
Icait twenty of them were named at the trial. 
He kilted them by biting their throats arid 
then supplemented his income by selling 
their lleihat a butcher's ahop nedr the rail- 
way station in Hanover. It will never be J 
known how many of the "raannllcho Pw»- 
lltuierten" of Hanover's red-light district 
ended up In Hatmann's apparently very * 
■ palatable sausages. But ’ all had died, • 
' according, fn u... ’ 
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want to. It is one of the many helpful things The Leech Gatherer. In the old poem there 
about James B. Twitchell’s book The Living 8 re at least humanoid monsters who feast on 





Dead that it contains an appendix summariz- 
ing the plot of this now forgotten best-seller. 
No mean feat. 


After Varney the Vampire, you might 
think, there is not much to look forward to 


until Sheridan Le Fanu's Camilla and, of "™ nt r "vSSLSS If T 
course, Brnm Stoker’s Dracula. But vou roraanl,c P“‘ ry - Vampires hover about the 


human flesh. 

The simple fact to emerge from this book 
is that vampires are, in literature at least, 
better explicit than hushed up or stilled. 
Twitchcll is not absurd in all his specula- 
tions. There is vampire imagery in some 


rse, arum masers uracuia. nut you cj * . n . r 

ild be wrong; or so Twitched would have am 

believe. You have forgotten about the "" vinced . by 3 readm & of ^ omen 

rni fi~Un.fr 77,- rJZ-t t 77.,.. « **** that D - H. Lawrence was heavily 


course, Brnm Stoker's Dracula. But you 
would be wrong; or soTwiichcll would have 
you believe. You have forgotten about the 
Lyrical Ballads, The Cenci, Jane Eyre, 
Wuthering Heights, all that stuff. 

Cannllla is a sublimely unwholesome litt- 
le story about an innocent girl called Laura 
trapped in her father’s Gothic castle with 
another girl who appears to be her sort of 
age. This is Carmilla. Sne has come to the 
castle as a result of a coach accident and 
quickly develops a passion for the innocent 
Laura. Laura, who narrates the talc, is dis- 
turbed by Carmilla'a intensity. “With gloat- 
ing eyes she drew me to her, and her hot lips 
travelled along my cheeks In kisses; and she 
would whisper, almost in sobs, 'You are 
mine, you shall be mine, and you and I are 
one forever.’ ” The poor girl does not feel 
safe, and even when asleep, “sometimes it 
was as If warm lips kissed me, and longer and 
more lovingly as they reached my throat, but 
there the caress fixed itself. My heart beat 
faster, my breathing rose until a sense of 
strangulation supervened, and turned into a 
dreadful convulsion, In which my senses left 
me, and I became unconscious.” 

There is, as Twitchell says, something 


hi Love that D. H. Lawrence was heavily 
into vampires. “He wanted to give every- 
thing to her, all his blood; to the last dregs, 
pour away everything to her." The Living 
Dead was an investigation worth making, 
and it shows (with varying credibility) that a 
lot of people from Southey to Lawrence had 
vampires on their minds. But there are 
surely simple lessons to be learned from the 
fact that no writer has ever written more 
brilliantly about vampires than Bram Stok- 
er. no critic more fsearchingly than the 
Reverend Montague Summers. 





These drawings by Barnett Freedman are pun of a series of forty-eight he produced for 
an edition of Oliver Twist, published in 1939, and for sale at Sotheby's in Oanarj' 
Lane on March 26 and 27. The sale, of English illustrated books and related tfawtes 
tutd watercolours, includes volumes illustrated by Beardsley, Burne-Jones, Dulse, 
Rackham, Blake, Ricketts, Palmer, John and Patti Nash, Wyndham Lewis, Dad end 
MaX and many P* n ant * lnk drawings (among them literary caricatures) by 

Nicolas Bentley, whose *' Rossetti " appears on the cover of this Issue. 


Speaking for the dumb 


By Stephen Gill 


SHEILA M. SMITH: 
The Other Nation 
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that she is really a lamia, one Countess ~ 

Carnstein, whose bloated corpse, when dug L1aren 

up, is round floating in Its coffin in seven n io 
inches of blood, we find it hard to forget the u Iy 5 
character of her initial overtures to the vir- 5"5S5555525 
ginal young Laura. Whqt Le Fanu Is doing, In 1845, the 


282pp, Clarendon Press: Oxford Univer- 


ginal young Laura. WhqtLeFanu Is doing, In 1845, the celebrated political diarist ™ 

according to Twitchell, is unfolding “(surely Charles Creville followed the current fash- , , Iraa 8« the » texts present are 

unknowingly) the adolescent and erotic ion for sightseeing trips to the Industrial C ear y not nculral °r accurately repre- 

nalure or the vampire myth." So far so goad. ■ North; In Its specially appointed barse s ? n S ti0nal a P d ll,olr survival must itifuri- 

But James B. Twitchell is an Associate Pro- "fitted up with every convenience and ate Wslorians trying to make sense or mass- 

feswr or English at the University of comfort ,, . drawn by two horses with “ of n PP arent,y hard evidence. Yot their 

Florida. And the sense that there Is some- postillions in livery", his party speciacu- Voiy formatlon * “d ‘heir success in their 
thing erotically fascinating about the figure larly displayed the gap between the Two owp lime ’ muat ,eH us something about 
of the vampire is fairly unintellectual and Nations. His 'journal reveals it similarly wba ^ flnd bow the mid-Victorians sow or 
unlilcnuy. So what can we do with It? How dearly. Visiting coalmines, factories and thou S ht they SHW * ^ { * Sheila Smith’s 
Bbout suggesting that what LeFanu is offer- model schools Qreville saw a great deal ^ Qn,onlioa ' and her book is the most 
ing us In the blood-curdling story or par- but understood little. "On Wednesday f ri 8 orous and impressive attempt yet to ask 
millaisa reading of Coleridge’s Chrlmben went through the subterraneous canal.. . ^ ri S hl questions and to bring together 

This is the kind of dotty pereeption which lh ® . COfll P ^, ■ wo J k I n « in ‘he |DI J J® read 

creeps into the heads of those who are paid . f “"“"P by the shaft ; a black ** CV<fryane in * erested in « he P criod - 
■to read English literature. But, one must t d wi " r r scarc6l / J wr,h ‘he . ‘ 

say, Twitchell handles It Williiv. He li- ■ bu - * h ! cb ‘ m 8l“ d h«ve To those literary critics who nroclalm 


f i Whl ?' " iakCS !' many others actually see the teeming fife 
Sf if « ad o r ‘o forgive t ie r of lhe ci(y . Kingsley opens up a Men, 

read niL M n K,n ^ 1 ' % " c b,,le England in which children free* in ope 
lZ d m'Zlf ry B .° n f dHard r ,mes fields for subsistence wages. R tdt 
CfcTS; J.currem and even J^/h demonstrates that Justice depend! oo 
SnL ,h paperirack. Survival from whcre yotl are on (he socia | udder. aBt 

k« mBny p Cr d0 J curaen,s of their Oaskell depicts the lives of the poor » 
age has even ■ conferred representative that even Fraser's Magazine thought U 

7 ’ M J hat f S c . many 5 ud ? u understood "wlmt can madden biavc, hoo- 
Charttsm evokes Mary Barton and Alton cst. industrious North-Country hearts’' too 

M I Tr S es , Un o J n r r" 1 whal burning Chartist. 
if depicted in North and South and Hard 

■Times, Bui hnw much is omitted, softened, db- 


say, Twitchell handles It Wittily. He is- tJ" 1 * ,? • 1 am glad have To lhose Hteraiy critics who proclaim 

undeterred by thq fact that Geraldine dews [l, fh '_„ e col,c f s “ em a 1 v ® r V th & death of the author, or those who 


But how much is omitted, softened, dis- 
torted. Disraeli stays close to Blue-Boor 
evidence only as long as It support* t* 
political polemic olSybll. Klngdey 
fictional structures determined by a Chrid- 
Inn thesis. Again and again Dickon art* 
ally prevents comprehension of the Oihtf 
Nation by the language he uses. And w 
voices of the poor themselves ore Ml 
heard. Although all of lhe novtcsu 
wanted, like Mrs Oaskell, “to give *** 
utterance to the agony wliich . . . eoa«®j 
this dumb people", the language 
not-so-dumb people, which speaks vMu, 
from tho Interviews recorded la Mj. 
Book reports, Is suppressed or' rentodd- 
led. • 
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maintain that the relation between the 
outside world and (he work of art is not a 


This js not a simple book. Reality, as 9* 
Smith argues, Is not out there, to be &“*>■ 
lated more or less accurately into ■ **’* 
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By Pant Kennedy 

DAVID DILK8 (Edilor)i 
Retreat from Power 

Studies in Britain's Foreign Policy of the 
Twentieth Centurv 
Volume 1: 1906-1939 
221PP- 0 333 28909 9. 

Volume 2: After 1939 
197pp. 0 333 29319 3. 

Macmillan. £10 each (paperback, £4.25). 

Eighty years ago, on January 22, 1901, the 
“old Queen” died peacefully in her sleep at 
Osborne. With her went the age to which 
she had lent her name. The early parts of 
Victoria’s long reign had seen Britain 
unrivalled in world affairs: as the pre- 
emiiKDi industrial, commercial, naval and 
colonial power, the country had possessed 
an international influence out of all propor- 
tion to the size of its population and its ter- 
ritorial extent. By the beginning of this cen- 
tury, however, the era of t hg Pax Britannlca 
had gone forever. Rising new powers like 
Germany and the United States had over- 
taken Britain in many indusiriai and 
technological spheres. Colonial rivals 
threatened various parts of the British 
Empire. The Royal Navy's maritinfe sup- 
remacy had been ceded In certain seas, and 
was under pressure in others. In sum, the 


special circumstances which once made 
Britain the number one state had dis- 
appeared; the wheel of fortune, never still, 
was carrying the nation downward, away 
from the zenith of power. 

It is th>4 downward course, or trajectory, 
which is measured by the contributors to the 
two volumes of Retreat from Power, edited 
by David Dilks. It should be made clear at 
the outset, however, that this work is not 
attempting to explain the British decline. 
The cluster of economic, cultural, geopoliti- 
cal and domestic causes of the collapse of 
British power which has been analysed by 
Corelli Barnett, Max Beloff, Bernard 
Porter and this reviewer, among others, is 
not directly on the agenda here. These two 
volumes consist instead of fourteen essays 
.on particular aspects of British external 
policy; they are, as (he subtitle indicates, 
“Studies in Britain's Foreign Policy of the 
Twentieth Century". Five of the essays 
have appeared in print before, though in a 
slightly different form; the rest are unpub- 
lished papers given at the University of 
Leeds, where the editor holds his chair. The 
contributors range from lecturers in Dilks’s 
department to outside authorities such as 
Michael Howard and the late Lord Strang. 

One may snipe at, or praise 'individual 
pieces but, because this is a somewhat 
heterogeneous collection, it is difficult to 
engage with It as a whole. In fact, all or the 
contributions are of high quality and offer 
useful information, but some appear less 


connected than others with the “Retreat 
from Power" theme: for example. Philip 
Taylor's thoughtful piece on how the For- 
eign Office's attitudes to the press and public- 
ity changed during the First World War, 
Graham Ross's detailed analysis of Chur- 
chill's visit to Moscow in August, 1942, and 
- a curious addition, surely - Sarvepalli 
Gopal's sympathetic study of “Nehru and 
the Commonwealth”. 

Certain of the other pieces deal with 
specific short-term crises in British diplo- 
macy: thus, W. N. Medlicotl offers a 
reasoned and plausible explanation for that 
much execrated step, tfie Hoare-Laval pact 
of 1 935; and Lord Strang contributes a per- 
sonal memoir and a historical analysis of the 
ill-fated British mission to Moscow in the 
summer of 1 939. Of the rest, the themes are 
broader and are concerned in a very central 
way with some of the chief issues in British 
external policy since Victoria’s death. 

Curiously, only one contribution deals 
with that policy prior to the Orest War; 
Keith Wilson's fine essay on “Britain in the 
European Balance 1906-1914". Although I 
disagree with Wilson's argument that it was 
chiefly through a desire to avoid antagoniz- 
ing Russia and France that the British gov- 
ernment decided on war in 1914 -since the 
evidence For that interpretation comes 
primarily from a few Russophile Foreign 
Office clerks - thjs piece does bring home 
the increasing British fear of standing alone 
in a hostile world. Gone forever, it appears. 


Small is successful 


By Edward N. Luttwak 

MICHAEL CARVER) 

War Since 1945 

322pp. Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. £10.50. 
0297778463 


Brevity, otherwise so admirable a quality, Is 
inimical to the writing Of sound military his- 
tory. For it is a peculiarity of war itself that it 
unfolds in several distinct dimensions at 
once, siiq each of these must be given some 
attention irmiliinry history is to be written In 
the round: the tactical, dominated by the 
potential and the limitations of nton and 
weapons as well as by all the particularities 
of terrain and context; the operational, 
where diverse forces ore coordinated and 
K«mes of warfare (eg, the blitzkrieg) con- 
tend; the l heat te-strategic where It Is the 
whole territory which defines (he field of 
and where U Is the Interplny of the 
totality of the forces deployed In proximity 
•hat is the subject; and finally, the level of 
grand strategy, where political purposes, 
diplomatic arrangements and n host of 

• “titetional factors shape the action at the 
tofrer levels - while being affected by it - 
Inus ultimately defining the outcome. 

At each level It is quite different kinds of 
people who act, their perspectives are radi- 
™ly different and even their conceptions of 
ire purpose of what they are doing may 
greatly diverge. Those who would wage war 
must achieve a tolerable harmony between 
various dimensions - among which 
, c ■* M natural order - or else they Will 
to*< dverall, ho matter how well they might 

• perform at one level or another. And those 

no wo u m write the hlltory Of conflicts 
st contend with each level in adequate 
nnf 1 *. 0 ' un J esS course their purpose Is 

, ^ ' 0 B,l Pply a specialized, partial study, 

, ■ 1 e b ® f b V a c[lcs, of operations, oftheatre- 
/ .**Wfr|9r grand strategy. 

'. Liord Carver’s survey of 

; W j 5rse .. wara , si ncc l?i45 (not all wars are 
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sec tank battalions, artillery units etc. fight- 
ing much as they would have done in the 
Second World War, the innovations of 1973 
for example emerge only in the operational 
dimension - where we are confronted for 
the first time by the great reversal whereby 
the plain infantry has become the scarce 
force on the battlefield, while the ordinary 
formation Is armoured or at least mechan- 
ized. It Is of course in this context that the 
anli-lunk missile attained such modest 
importance os it had In 1973, this being a 
rather specialized manifestation of a wider 
phenomenon: the new potential effective- 
ness of agile, light infantry In battlefields 
wliere most soldiers are preoccupied by the 
operation of complex machines of war made 
to fight one another. 

Similarly, U is neither technically nor even 
tactically that tho Soviet-style amy of anti- 
aircraft forces came into its own but ralher 
operationally - (heir effect being manifest 
not in the number of aircraft shot down but 
rather in the diminishing not combat value 
of air forces so greatly absorbed by the need 
to avoid, evade or .confound anti-aircraft 
defences. When exponents of air power 
point to the low percentage of aircraft lost to 
ground nnti-nircraft weapons per number of . 
sorties flown, in order to claim tliat tactical 
atrpower is as powerful as ever, their case is 
unexceptionable tactically. But in the wider 
frame of the operational dimension of war, 
when it is no longer [he duel of ground gun 
and missile versus aircraft that we look at, 
but rallied the whole relationship of air 
power versus ground forces, Ir is clear that 
tactical Sir power is no longer the devastat- 
ing hammer lhal it once was. , 

That is not, however, the end of the story ; 
bqcause when we move up to the dimension 
qf theatre-strategy we must recognize that 
tactical air power still cxacts its price - pre- 
dsely by constraining the enemy ground . 
forces' lo remain under 'the protecticin of 
antl-aircMft deftfacii Much more fragile, 
even more costly ajid lea mobile than the 
armoured or mechanized forces themselves, 
the irray of anti-aircraft defences can only 
be staged forward slep by step, so that «n . 
army thus protected is deprived of the criti- 
cal advantage of fluid dynamism in forward 
movement. Thusthe technically inipresslve, 
tactically' neutralized but operationally , 
effective Soviet-style anti-aircraft forces are . 
finally revealed as greatly restricted in value. 

Such (hings cannot, however, be usefully ' 
discussed in a .few pages. Lord Orvers 
accounts are hr fact outlines .of theatre* 
strategy with a few tactical observations . 
thrown in, and some political commentary. , 
India’s wore with China and Pakistan, find 
French fcolonlal warfare in Indochina and 
Algeria, are somewhat more useftilly treated 
than Korea, Vietnam and the Arab-lsraeji 
wars, but on the whole Lprd Carver’s text W 
' too prolix and short of detail to serve for * 
quick reference; and' mdeh too scant for 
proper piilitaiyl history. ■ ' ; -1 


to forgive the rest. In these. Lord Carver 
reviews the small and very small wars of the 
British Empire in devolution: Palestine, 
Malaya. Kenya, Cyprus, Aden and Borneo. 
Here brevity serves a positive use instead of 
prohibiting a serious study since the con- 
joint treatment it allows ofrers the Illuminat- 
ing perspective of one episode on another, 
without preventing the author from examin- 
ing the different dimensions that demand 
attention, from the tactical to the political, 
since all these wars were so small in scale. 

But they were by no means small In their 
effects on the contemporary world, nor in 
their importance as examples of the art of 
war. Indeed, the military planner who thinks 
of . today’s extra-European contingencies in 
the Persian Oulf or elsewhere has probably 
more to learn from the British experience 
than from the American. The airborne 
cavalcades of Vietnam dwarfed In scale the 
British use' of helicopters in Borneo, but it 
was in Borneo and not in Vietnam that this 
vehicle opened the way for radically new 
tactics In jungle warfare. One cannot help 
thinking that it was the sheer abundance of 
American resources which discouraged tac- 
tical innovation in Vietnam, while It was the 
scarcity of Britis|) means that made it com- 
pulsory in Borneo and elsewhere. 

If Western soldiers once again have to go 
Into action in that part of the world one 
hopes that they will do so with the self- 
confident skill and downright tactical eleg- 
ance of most of the British troops who 
fought guerrillas in tho Protectorate and ter- 
rorists In the town of Aden. The army that 
fought so well in Aden did so' with the full 
advantages of the prior experience or fight- 
ing revolt In Cyprus, just as the earlier les- 
sons of Kenya and Malaya had done much to 
prepare the army for the struggle againsL 
'Grivas and hfc men, Thegood fortune which 
empires especially need is that their subjects 
should lioj/ravblt simultaneously if revolt 
they must/and matters were greatly helped 
by the fact thBt the Irgun and Hnganah, the- 
Malayan communists, the Mau Mdu; Eolfa, 
Sukarno and t|ie two group* of South Ara- 
bian troublemakers, Flosy and NLF, all 
scheduled their appointments with British 
soldiers, “spoOka*' arid policemen in nfeal 
sequence instead bf Erupting all at once. 

Fortune being allowed for, it remains 
dear that except in Palestine the British did 
very well indeed wi| h various blend* of care- 
fully controlled (and restrained) police 
work, gdod and sometimes Inspired Intel- 
ligence, inventive rounter-terrbrist methods, 
and, qbove all, a great deal of first-class 
infantry action, assisted on n small scale by 
RAF and Navy suppoft. There h no doubt 
much to be criticized in British colonial, and 
post-coicmla! policy (especially when il wpi 
actually (hie. business of the Foreign rather 
than ' the Colonial' Office), , but ; any fair- 
milided assessment of firitlshicoloni^l war- 
farb sinco 1945 must be very positive: it was 
highly , effective; very ecopomM and 
remarkably hitman^ by f hi dtandqrds of the 
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was (he old belief in “splendid Isolation^’. 

By the following decade, (he Cabinet had 
more 10 worry about than the sullenness of 
the Irish or the sensitivity of the Afrikaners. 
Revisionist, militaristic powers were on the 
move, threatening British Interests in the 
Far East, in the Mediterranean and, most 
ominous of all, in Europe itself. In view of 
the gravity of these issues, it is not surprising 
that there is a concentration of essays upon 
the 1930s. Reprinted here is Professor Med- 
licott’s careful Creighton lecture on 
Anglo-German diplomacy between 1930 
and 1937; and this is> complemented by 
Michael Howard's brilliant and lucid survey 
of “British Military Preparations for the 
Second World war". 

All criticisms of appeasement, Howard 
reminds the reader, have to be set against 
the three overriding determinants of official 
British policy at (hat time: the requirements 
of imperial defence, that is, the need to pre- 
serve an over-stretched global system of 
possessions and interests; the widespread 
apprehension of Britain's own vulnerability 
to aerial attack, a consideration wliich of 
course had not troubled Palmerston's gen- 
eration; and an acute awareness of the coun- 
try's weakened economic circumstances, 
which meant that a heavy rearmament prog- 
ramme would lead to national bankruptcy. 
The Britain which had to face the challenge 
of the dictators was resembling, now more 
Ilian ever, Joseph Chamberlain's 1902 
description of “the weary Titan, staggering 
under the too vast orb of its fate". 

From 1939 onwards, and despite heroic 
efforts in the battlefields and In the fac- 
tories, it was downhill all the way. Lord 
Strang provides many insights into the prob- 
lems Britain faced, in his magisterial survey 
"War and Foreign Policy 1 939-45"; but the 
true touchstone of the retreat from power 
lay less in the diplomatic field than ifi the 
harsher world of armaments, technology 
and resources. This world is deftly scrutin- 
ized in Margaret Gowlng’s essay "Britain, 
America and the Bomb", which shows how 
this country's lead in A-bomb research was 
steadily transferred to its much wealthier 
transatlantic partner without, however, any 
British government feeling that it could give 
up its own claim to possess an independent 
nuclear deterrent. The final essay, by 
Edward Spiers, neatly takes the story of 
"The British Nuclear Deterrent” to the pre- 
sent day and assembles the arguments for 
and against its continuance. In the view of 
Mrs Thatcher’s government, the Polaris 
submarine (and its Trident successor) rep- 
resents a last and therefore essential justifi- 
cation of Britain's claim lobe regarded os an 
independent great power. To critics, the 
British deterrent lacks credibility and Is a 
mere figleaf, masking the extent of the coun- 
try’s decline. 


Professor Dilks’s part in this scholarly 
work deserves a special mention. To each 
volume he contributes an essay: a fascinat- 
ing piece on “Appeasement and Intellig- 
ence” in the first; and a most judicious and 
moving examination of the relationship 
between “Chamberlain and Churchill in 
1940“ in (he second. More important still, 
he provides n lengthy introduction to both 
volumes which attempts to link the the vari- 
ous essays and to “fill the gap" between 
them. Ilisdifficult to see how this collection, 
because o fits heterogeneity, could be used as 
a course textbook for undergraduates (even* 
in its paperback version) or offered to the 
general reader asan overall survey of British 
foreign policy; but Dilks'stwo introductions 
are worth recommending 10 anyone 
Interested in learning about this country’s 
diplomacy in the post- Victorian age. And it 
makes one even more eager to see what he 
will have 10 say in his long-awaited biogra- 
phy of Neville Chamberlain, the man who, 
niore than any other, raced the task of 
defending interests which were indefens- 
ible, and of prese rving an Empire which was 
unpreservable. * 

Taken overall, it is remarkable how gentle 
and regular the British retreat from power 
has been. The traumas which occurred were 
generally short-term and limited in 
extent: even the fall of Singapore, described 
by Churchill as “the greatest disaster in our 
history", was a regional and not a global 
defeat; and even the Suez crisis, much 
though it troubled the nation, could not 
compare with France's agony over Algeria. 

There has been no invasion, no 
Hiroshima, no unconditional surrender, no 
sack of Rome; nor has there been any signif- 
icant right-wing . backlash at this steady, 
Inexorable retreat. More than any other 
empire Ln Its final throes, Britain has come 
closest to Toynbee's aphorism that a declin- 
ing power is like an old man, shuffling down 
the back-stairs in his slippers as the rising 
powers ascend the front-stairs In their jack- 
boots. 

Just why the decline was bo relatively gen- 
tle and painless bears further investigation. 
In Max fieloffs words, "No doubt much of 
human history consists in the more or less 
gracious acceptance of the ineluctable, but 
even the degree of grace is a matter of some 
interest". Naturally, this is not tlie place to 
conduct such an investigation, although 
even at first glance Britain's Insular security 
and the stability of its social arrangements 
muii take pride of place in any analysis of 
the causes. But all such general musing* can 
only be substantiated, .or modified, if we 
I lave further specific studies on the pro- 
cesses of British foreign-policy decision- 
making in this century: which in the final 
analysis, must be the ultimate justification 
for scholarly collections like this one. 
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, Artalysis ofalFUmby Godard ' 

. ALFRED GUZZETTI 

2 6u 3 chases que Je sgls d‘el(e (l961) Js, in Alfred ' 

. Guzzetti’s view, Godard’s i mbs(. complex and .powerful ... 
work. • Guzzetti not only provides a close analysts of 
Godard's themes and techniques but devises a novel 
format for. presenting the film. The simultaneity of 
impression so characteristic of film is conveyed more : 
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Force of persuasion 


By Robert He wison 

Faith Healer “ 

Royal Court Thculre 

From out of the gloom conics n rich, vow oi- 
led Celtic voice, churning the iiamei of dead 
and dying Welsh communities. I. might be 
Dylan Thomas, but the accent is Irish, and 
bile sours the Celtic charm. Brian Frlcl’s 
Faith Healer is an exercise in rhetoric; it is a 
play for three characters, but none meets 
the other on the stage, and each exists us a- 
function of the others' power of speech. The 
dominant imagination is that of the faith 
healer himself, played by Patrick Magee, 
whose reminiscences of events in aban- 
doned Welsh Chapels and decayed Kirks 
introduce us to the themes of the play. The 
faith healer is more show business charlatan 
than preacher, but he acts as though lie had 
the power to cure the sick, the halt and the 
blind who present themselves at his seedy 
performances. And because of the force of 
his imagination, some of them have indeed 
been cured. 

Or so we are led to believe. It comes as a 
considerable coup dr thtdire that most or 
what we have been told by the faith healer 
in the opening monologue is denied by his 
successor on the stage. He has told us of his 
manager and of his mistress.' a woman from 
Yorkshire, but the female voice that con- 
fronts us now is again Irish, educated Irish: 
the Yorkshire mistress makes it plain that 
she is his Irish wife. Helen Mirren's narro- 


Unmoralizing Middleton 


Presumably it is the conservatism of W.« tnemm 

keepers and trustees in the past that has 

prevented the. gaps in the holdings of the The Museum has also been the fortunate 
present century from being filled until now. beneficiary of Brilish death duties. The pre- 

somewhat belatedly, at inflated market liminary pen and ink study of "St James 
prices. Nevertheless, recent exhibitions in being led to Martyrdom” by Mantegna was 
the Department .have amply demo osl rated accepted in lieu of estate duty from the 

the rewards of adopting a more Imaginative executors of the late Robert Oathome- 
policy. To the growing collection of modem Hardy in 1976- The finished fresco formed 

Atnencan prints are now added the first part of the decoration of the Ovetari Chapel 

° fi B / ook| J m P Brl ^8e (Sway- in the Church of the Eremilani in Padm. 
,?.£* fir u stflt „ e oEBe ' ,ows ' s tor- one of Mantegna's earliest commissions. 
U, tograph of 1971 entitled completed in 1456, which was almost 

T l e OT ? dM*y of wholly destroyed in the last war. In 1978 the 

.-Expressionist woodcuts last year has Museum was allocated a delightful album 
enlarged with the ! acquisition, among other containing 10 1 watercolour scenes of 
,bil ™* di . um > af the Ural example everyday life in early seventeenth-century 
printed partly in colour, Kircbner's Holland by Adriaen van der Venne. in lieu 
■ women Bathing of 1912; nod represents- of capital transfer tax payable by the 
!L° n °i ? e movement Is further strong- Spencer family. Tlie most recent prize is a 
' £>u r chB “ ° f a numbar °l * [ud y in black chalk by Michelangelo for 

powerful! ilhographa and drawings. Efforts' figures in the fresco or the "'Last Judee- 
■jMvejdso been made-to improve the hold- ment"; which was received from the 
ingp dF Picasso prints, including five of the executor* of the fourth Lord Methuen 
hundred etchings which make up the \tal- 


This is a marvellous production. It fizzes 
me Museum has also been the fortunate with the theatrical energy of Middleton at 
beneficiary of Bnlish death duties. The pre- his best, presenting his great comedy as a 
Hmmaiy pen and ink study of "St James savage, helter-skelter sexual farce, and Its 
being led to Martyrdom” by Mantegna was characters as clockwork monsters pro- 
accepted in lieu of estate duty from the pelted by lust - for cash, rank and, above 
executors of the late Robert Oathome- all, flesh, human and animal. 

Hardy in 1976- The finished fresco formed 

part of the decoration of the Ovetari Chapel Thc dominant idea Is that of a puppet- 

in the Church of the Eremilani in Padua, show. Against a Thames-side backdrop the 


Latin provides the funniest moments in 
the production; Anthony Best’s touching- 
ly vulnerable and grateful Kix: and Pam 
Scoblc’s slatternly Mistress Ycliowham- 
mer, whose refined accent keeps letting 
her down. But the cast combine and 
support each other so well that to single 
out individuals seems unfair. 

If there is a weakness in the produc- 
tion, it is In a tendency to present Mid- 
dleton’s elusive attitude to the frenetic 
sexuality of his play too simply as a 
conflict between exuberant endorsement 
(it*s a mad world, my masters) and sardo- 
nic disgust. There is a third element of 
overt moralizing, and the director's 
attempts to ignore or guy it do not work. 


In the Church of the Eremilani in Padua, show. Against a Thames-side backdrop the ■ It is in keening with the emnhLl^nn 
one of Mantegna’s earliest commission*: •*» freeze into sylized tableaux -Ssfo farc?al VSneMln tteproTucSn ns 
completed in 1456, which was almost the gossips scene, where Mistress Ailwit, well aa with what we know^bout Thu'cli 
whollydestroyed in the last war. In 1978 the surrounded by the gorging midwives, is wood Senior (hi jokc^bom "U,? h„ f 

““■? “ localcd « •">“"■ P™PP«J UP I" » vortical bed - or jerk into yard of lloah" doea nm reta on I !o h , 

containing 101 watercolour u*i>nM nF frenzied, carton n-Htp mo Finn D n ,... ■ ...... bis 
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executots of the fourth Lord Methuen. Whorehound's ba.iards, who circle thlil P™ blcm , y or c |,c,,, e 1 y- 

bnndred etchings which make up the \tal- stricken fether ntt ...l-n. „ Lixe characters in thc closing stages of 
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. the relevant caption, of of a more personal- kind.^ The artists, their macabre momeoi towards^ the Tnd Xl 2 4 "“i! ^c CardinaJ in Women 

a^ing furt^r to the set should do ^dote- families and friends, the trustees, the pl®K become precisely what he 1 ’sees them Bemir ? Women) Sir Whiter undergoes a 
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lion, as (iraev. is sol to subven evervihi™ 
th:it the fuiili healer hus told us,cvvfti 0 iS 

..I ».|, clhcr hc i, 

Inn cerium ih-luik certain n] Qce nam J 
confirm (hut cures have been worked l 
the sume time, however. unceriaJ 
acciimul:iio\ an Hind what happened wfcfn 
liuviiig L-.xhat.stc, I the Celtic fringe of Wile, 
Iiml Scntlund. 1 he fintli liculcr went home to 
I rein nd. w 

I lie subversion of the faith healer's moiy 
is achieved m a price, for it becomes dear 
that the play is lucked into a system which 
must next produce his manager, Teddy 
(played by Stephen Lewis), who drove the 
V" n mkI booked the hails and stayed «ith 
them to (lie end. This third pans Is m 
Englishman, un East Ender. and his 
rhetoric is that of the saloon bar at the 
Railway I Intel. Teddy confirms that though 
all three were mountebanks, the faith healer 
could indeed work miracles, and we ieim 
much more about the relationship of the 
trio. But mystery deepens over the Irish 
return. 

Programmatically, it must be the tab 
healer who speaks last, and this final moi». 
logue recites ngnin thc events with which at 
have become familiar through profoundly 
contradictory accounts. Since his two con- 
pan ions have denied or revised everything 
that the faith healer has told us. everything 
must be taken on distrust; but non; 001 
fourth hearing of the evidence, the truth of 
each version becomes clear: the faith healer 
can work miracles, thc woman IS his crea- 
ture, the manager does love themboih-and 
the faith healer has invited his own death in 
Ireland by tailing to perform the cure (hit 
his taieiit might produce. 

Brian Friel uses his three forms of rhet- 
oric to convince us of one case , that the Imag- 
ination, willed or unwilled, can be so strong 
IIirI it is possible to create the condition 
under which people can recreate then- 
selves. His metaphor is the faith healer 
whose Imaginative will Is such that bis 
clients can straighten u finger, or walk, or 
see ; and wc. like hisdients, believe thatlhe 
is so. The irony is that the faith healer, th 
artist, finds thc mystery of his totem acres 
loo hard to bear. Beneath the modemkmof 
Friel 's exploration of (hc nature of fiction 
lies u Catholic symbolism which resolves 
itself in thc faith healer's sense of a neeest- 
ary sacrifice. 

Theatrically, the demands of such o 
argument urc enormous, though good light- 
ihg and discreet expressionist sound effects 
assist tire spenkers. 'flic difficulties are too 
mud] Tor Helen Mirren, who lacks ihe age 
or the authority to make her monologue 
successful except as n development of the 
modernist nlgehrn that Friel hds set himself. 
Stephen Lewis uses thc completely approp- 
riate devices of the English music-hall to 
sustain a difficult pan as third speaker. Tta . 
authority of the play, however, rests 00 
Patrick Magee. He lias to persuade us ltd 
the faith healer could go into a denim 
Welsh chapel and make the sick wbote 
Finally he must, and does, convince us that 
the faith healer has risen again from * 
murderous Irish dawn. 
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The old new look 


The influence of anxiety 


By Peter Keating 

Madame Louise 
Citizens' Theatre, Glasgow 


Vernon Sylvalne’s Madame Louise is ut 
the Citizens' Theatre until March 28. It 
follows John McGrath's Blood Red Roses 
("Thirty years of battling through in the 
life of Bessy McGuigan, a Scottish indus- 
trial militant”), and will be succeeded by 
Harold Pinter's The Caretaker and then 
Shaun Lawton's Desperado Corner 
("Not for the squeamish*'). In this kind or 
repertoire, the decision to revive Madame 
Louise, a West End hit of I94S by a once 
prolific writer of successful farces, looks 
genuinely adventurous. 

Not that austerity Is entirely absent. 
The play is set in Madame Louise's gown 
shop, an old-fashioned establishment 
"well off Bond Street", which tries to 
cater for a staid elegance that has no 
place in post-war London. When Madame 
Louise turns to gambling and loses the 
shop, it Is taken over (together with its 
manager Mr Mould and his pretty assis- 
tant Penny) by a radng-tout, Mf Trout, 
who is on the run from the Mafia and 
from his domineering wife. Charley Trout 
aod his "mannequins'' quickly transform 
out-moded elegance into fashionable vul- 
garity, and set going the misunderstand- 
ings, disguises, reversals and knock- 
abouts of classic farce. 

Like many of Syivaine's farces, 
Madame Louise was written originally as 
a vehicle for the comic skills of Robert- 
son Hare and Alfred Drayton. The result 
is that some of the funniest scenes in the 
play rely for their effect on a male 
double-act not far removed from music 
hall. At the Citizens' Theatre, Patrick 
Hanriaway gives a convincingly restrained 
performance as the lugubrious Mr Mould, 
pathetic in his loyalty to the social pre- 
tensions of the gown shop and ambitious 
lo save the shop's fortunes by marketing 
a "ttaree-in-one economy creotion" wltich 
will satisfy the public demand for glamour 
and thrift. 

By contrast, Trout needs to be flashy, 
quick-wilted, loud, and ultimately a bit of a 
fool, the type of spiv that Arthur English 
came lo epitomize. Peter Jonficld is too 
JUiKsertive in the role, not touchy enough 
in his apposition to Mould's gentility, not 
threatening enough to provoke the sym- 
pathetic laughter that should serve to lessen 
me possibility of any real conilict between 
i°e two men. This Imbalance is further 
heightened by Jill Spurrior’s vivacious por- 
irayal of Trout's girl-friend Pearl, who has 
the bmssy flamboyance that Trout 
himself lacks, . 

^Madame Louise never amounts to. 
. moTe lbnn B stnndnrd example of 
“mmdrdal farce, Vernon Syivaine's 
Wogue does at times carry a wit (hat 
®r. a be made to work if the actors had 
^ictent confidence in its absurdity. -The 
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first act, which relies strongly on verbal 
humour, is played too slowly, and it is 
only when the emphasis shifts to rapid 
movement and action in the second act 
that Madame Louise comes alive. Signifi- 
cantly, it was the appearance of 
secondary, stereotyped characters — 
Trout’s unbearable wife and a Bllmpisti 
customer — that lifted the audience the 
night I was there from a mood, of uncer- 
tainly to Inughler. Then all was well. 

With reality denied and the ridiculous 
welcomed, the true spirit of farce is 
finally let loose, giving point to so much 
in this production that has been demand- 
ing coherence — the period references to 
clothing coupons and "cash exchange 
expediters"; thc cami-knickers — a daring 
theatrical moment no doubt in 1945. and 
now looking glamorously chic 
once again; and, the final failure of the 
"three-in-one economy creation" that 
leaves Mr Mould revealed in his Very 
unfashionable underwear. Pretty Miss 
Penny gets married. Trout is recaptured 
by Mrs Trout, Madame Louise has been 
busy off-stage making her fortune on the 
horses, and the Citizens' Theatre, if they 
liven up the first act, could well have a 
popular success on their hands. 


By Hugo Williams 


Ordinary People 
Various cinemas 


A credit-curtain of Lake Michigan rises 
on surburban calm. Here we have a spot- 
less tittle family living in anxious luxury 
outside Chicago. In Robert Redford's 
film, based on a novel by "Minneapolis 
housewife” Judith Guest. Donald Suther- 
land is' Ihe father, a defeated-looking tax 
attorney. His wife, Mary Tyler Moore, is 
a mode! of country-dub frigidity. Their son 
is having nightmares. He comes down late 
for breakfast, shrugging like James Dean, 
dark make-up round his eyes for sleep- 
lessness. ‘'Here he is now” gushes Suther- 
land, setting the tone of desperate diplo- 
macy. Outside, a cosmetic autumn sways in 
the driveway, threatening lo unveii its 
skeletons. 

As an average school-day proceeds, 
snatches of confusion impinge on the nar- 
rative: darkness, shouts, buffeting sails, 
jammed equipment. Everything in the 
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’Oostettde 7" by Paid den Hollander, an exhibition of whose photographs is currently at 
the Night Gallery, Photographic Training Centre, 52/54 Kenway Road, SW5. 

Leaving the worm unturned 


By Peter Kemp 

Goose-Pi nlplcs 
Hampstead Theatre 


lxtwcr-middle-dnss suburban social life, as 
Mike Leigh secs it, has ail the noisy vorac- 
iousness of a garbage disposal unit. 
Goase-PIm/des, his latest play, in many 
ways closely resembles his earlier success, 
AblgalTs Party. Both resound to the insist- 
ent nasal whine of down-market sophistica- 
tion. Both portray a party churning up into 
a Vortex of destructiveness. Both watch, an 
outsider sucked remorselessly into the 
crunching and- grinding, (lien dung out, 

■ emotionally shredded. 

In Goose-Pimples, this, outsider is. an 
Arab, generally uncomprehending - and 
incomprehensible. Leeched upon with 
dainty vulgarity by Jackie, a. wobbly social 
climber who works a* a croupier, he is 
towed bflck'to the flat she shares fa Dollls 
Hill. Misinterpreting her invitation, he is 
further misled by the appearance of the 
flat — ia flashy spread of chronic, black 
plastic and tiger skin - into thinking he Is 
in a brothel. Very funnily, much of the 
play’s first act records the ensuing comedy 
Of errors. As Muhammad, Antony Sher 
— intelligently resisting any temptation to 
over-p(ay — oscillates between slumped • 
sessions of bemused expectancy and sudden 
fits of fricative excitement. ’ As Jackie, 
Marion Bailey hilariously registers increas- . 
ing panic' By desperately genteel contor- 
tions 'of vowel and body, and a way of . 
crossing the room fa a thirty of nail-biting 
.arid nervy, hair-flicking that implies a rapist 
behind/ every chair. . • y . 

With the' return of her lantilord/flalmate . 
and his' dinner-guestt, the comedy becomes 
i faster ; and mprt fyriqui • .Pujsiog , 

garity, Vritklfriess 'and greed, oil Hired are 


comic-strip predators. The landlord (Jim 
Brpadbent) is a purring bully, exuding oily, 
car-salesman cockiness. Rubbing up to him 
in tf tortily-slil dross with a nlagara of 
cheap jewellery pouring down her cleav- 
age is Jill Baker, all thigh and umbrage as 
a burstingly frustrated wife. Matching her 
zestful carioon-performahce is Paul Jes- 
son’s as lier husband, a miser on heat. 
Jerking with laughter at his own saloon-bar 
smut, he hits with unfaltering gusto the 
note of vaudeville Innuendo (he play's title 
partly evdkes. 

Goose-Pimples has another connotation, 
though: embarrassment; and this is centra] 
lo both Mike Leigh's subject-matter and 
his comedy's eventual effect. For much oF 
the play— always keen to get his audience 
guffawing at gaffes — he : is derisively 
observing. t . awkwardness. Teetering with 
social unease, his characters try (0 appear' 
poised by knocking others off balance. 
Put-downs and deliberately-induced . dis- 
comfiture abound. Jokes are used to score 
and wt)und: it is appropriate that the 
men's automatic bursts Of hacking laughter 
should sopnd like a juvenile imitation of 
machine-gun .fire. Increasingly, Muham- 
mad, lacking any real retaliatory poWey, Is 
made s scapegoat for the other characters' 
feelings of persona] and national humilia- . 
tioii.- Again as with Abigail'S Party, every- 
thing finally spills -over into vomiting and 
violence. • ... .. 

The . effect -of this— as bantering 
becomes bullying— is to make you embar- 
rassed gi the thoughtlessness with which ! 
you've earlier laughed. : At Ihe end of the 
playi tlie tone has completely, changed' 
—partly because Leigh ; exposes the ^ savag- 
ery behind his kind of comedy; and partly 
because.he breaks one of the basic conven- 
tions of feree by, letting J|he worst come off 
best. In bis edmedy, Wormi don’t hire:' 
thdy just get i rridden on more heavily, >So, 
for all the early hllqrity, the final mood is : 
ha$i., ^ith; po tom^-pppance . fof the 
monster?' farce bleakly pcver'tg iifo, ” ■ 


boy’s life seems to have been put there to 
bring back images of his older brother's 
death in a sailing accident. The authorial 
hand is In such strong evidence that one 
cannot help wondering whether such viol- 
ent flashbacks might have been respon- 
sible for the boy’s suicide attempt earlier 
that year. The father Is having them too. 
He saved the boy's life, and flashes of 
this near-sequel to Ihe sailing accident 
make up his own walking nightmare. 
Only the wife suffers her bereavement 
with no subjective windows on the past. 
Why? The implication is that she is too 
insensitive. The son hears her laughing on 
the phone and a memory comes to him of 
her giggling flirtatiously with his brother. 
We are to understand that something 
stronger than grief is at work here. These 
scars are sexual. 

The son is consumed with guilt and 
jealousy for his drowned brother. To pun- 
ish himself he resigns from the school 
swimming team. The cruciform of the 
swimmers on their plinths, the accusatory 
voice of the coach, thc choice of swim- 
ming as the one sport he excels in, all are 
typical of the story's heavy hand on irony 
and symmetry. Apart from saturation 
flashbacking, the Film drips with old-time 
cinematography: planes take off (travel), 
golf balls are smashed (golf), words echo 
in people's heads (nervous breakdown). 
When a train slams over a crossing we 
see relier in the boy's eyes and know that 
suicide is still on the cards. A row at 
home is terminated by a slammed locker 
at school (severing of family ties). The 
film is at least as anxious as Us characters. 

It Isn't long before the father-confessor 
appears in the shape of a sporty shrink. 
Naturally, there has to be something the 
kid can’t bring himself to reveal about the 
fatal day. Once again, the flashbacks 
assault ihe trauma, only to be shaken off 
In rage by the weeping adolescent. Finally 
he confesses it: he didn't' die. Yes, he 
dung on while his brother drowned. But 
you mean you didn't push him overboard 
or anything? Didn't even tread on his fin- 
gers? What were you worrying about? 

■ The son contacts (he nice girl from 
choir practice — there are lots of Ailelu- 
jahs — and removes the tiredness make-up 
from his 1 eyes: he's American again! At 
last he can say goodnight In non-toriured 
terms. I was just hoping for a swift, leor- 
rldden conclusion when I. noticed that 
Sutherland wasn’t liking the way his wife 
reacted to her sdii’s hug. She didn't 
respond enough. Wiiy should she? The , 
day before, he. barked at her like a dog. 
There is a central moment in Ordinary 
People when Sutherland accuses' his wife, 
on behalf, one is supposed to feel, of 
common decency, of having criticized the 
colour of his shirt on the day of their 
son's funeral. How could she be so 
unfeeling, he wants to know? But how could 
he not understand the displacement of her 
grief? 

"The film concerns feelfngs people 
have but cannot handle because they 
cannot define them”, says Redford in a 
hand-out. But the film’s fault is that it 
pompously defines the' (indefinable, tells 
when it should show. Throughout its two 
hours I was getting my own flashes of the 
Redford jaw being galtaiftly clenched in 
the face of bourgeois ' hypocrisy: ; “It 
would jure' 'been; iajy'l 0 make s film 
filled with car chases and the obvious com- ' 
merica! gimmicks," he goes bn, "but I 
saw no virtue -in that." Virtue is big in 
Ordinary people. Its characters rare the 
opposite of laid back. What they do; in 
therapy with their creators, \& try to be 1 
even- more holiest than they have already 
been about what they really really ffiel, 
with predictable results. A car-chase 
. might have helped: each one is different, 
The ttouble with the American honesty 
nag is that it is really a nag for emotional 
conformity and sterility, the exact oppo- 
site of what It pretends to be. "Stop being 
so goddam honest” says' the wife in. one 
. of her weaker moments, '.'and! start. fading' 
a little generous.” Critical sympathy 
seems to have come out . for 'The father 
and son team find gone against her as an 
uptight , wasp, but whcn sjie packed Opid - 
left', 1 , rejected like potion or a scapegoat 
frpm the healing body' of The Family, my. 
sympathies , went with her. “The yard 
looks smaller without , leaves” corafaerits, 
Sutherland as father apd sqn sit hugging ; 
on the show-covered . front >teps* You 
might say this was . the aryjng man's Inter- ‘ 
lors. ‘ 


Rebirth of a Nation 

Wales 1880-1980 

Kenneth O. Morgan 

This Is Volume VI of the new 
History of Wales, and the first 
volume to bs published. The 
analysis spans the years of Liberal 
ascendancy and of national 
renaissance from 1880 to 1914; the 
period of economic depression, 
Labour ascendancy, and of tension 
between Welsh and Anglo- Welsh 
in 1914-45; and the economic 
regeneration, the social and 
cultural changes, and the reborn 
sense of political nationalism since 
1 945. £ 1 5 University of Wales 
Press 26 March 

The Popes 
and European 
Revolution 

Owen Chadwick 

This book describes the change 
from the Catholic Church of the 
anolen rdgfme to the Church of the 
early nineteenth century as it ■ 
affected the institution of the 
Papacy and through it the Church 
atlarge. £28 Oxford History ol 
the Christian Church . 

Eoin MacNeill 

Scholar and Man of 
Action 1867-1945 

Michael Tierney 
Edited by F.X. Marlin 

This Is the story of a gifted scholar 
and a decisive figure in political 
events. He Initiated three 
revolutions: a cultural ravolutipn 
with the foundation of the Gaelic 
League In 1863 and the revival of 
the Irish language; a revolution In 
historical studies; and a revolution 
in politics with the foundation of 
the Irish Volunteers in 1913, : which 
led to the Irish rebellion of 1016 
and an Irish Free State in 1922. 
Illustrated £22.50 2 April 

Vannes and its 
Region 

A Study of Town and 
Country In Eighteenth- 
Century France 

T.J.A. Le Goff 

This book examines the economy 
and society of a town and region of 
about 60,000 people In eighteenth- 
century Brittany. The author looks 
at the economic lies between town 
and country and between the 
various social groups which the. 
area contained, what these groups 
thought of each other, and thd 
evolution of local society In th? 
changing economic circumstances 
of the century: £25 

Roger, Bishop 
of Worcester, 
1164-1179 

An English Bishop of. the . 
Age of Becket 
Mary G. Cheney 

1 This Is the first full account of a 
man. whom a contemporary pope 
called one of the great luminaries 
of the English Church’. It Injects ’ 
fresh life into the history of the 
Church in the twelfth century; Its 
relations with king and pope.'the'. 
conflicts af Archbishop Thornes 
Bedkfrt Wlth King Henry II, and the 
, ‘English’ contribution to the new • ; 
carton law. £'20 'Oxford Historical 
Monographs . ■ .1 

Oxford 

University Press 
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Forty years on 

By Peter Conrad 

Lulu 

Metropolitan Opera y New York 
Lulu 

Coveat Garden 


Directors remain uncertain whether to 
assign Lulu to the 1890s, where 
Wedekind's plays belong, or to the 1930s, 
when Berg composed the musk. The 
decision is more than a decorative one. A 
flu -de-s fade Lulu characterizes the 
heroine ns a fatal vamp, a colleague of 
Doardsley’s arachnoid Salome; transfer- 
ring the aetjon to the 1930s, ns Patrice 
Chdreau did in Paris in 1979, exonerates 
her — Chtrcau even called her crypto- 
Jawish, the victim of a slick, greedy 
bourgeoisie against whose hypocritical 
pieties she offended. John Dexter's pro- 
duction at the Met 'situates itself in the 
□male perversity of the 1890s, GOtz 
Friedrich at Cavern Garden has, like 
Chfircau, chosen the 1930s. But whereas 
Chfircau 's sets recalled the mausolean 
marble of fascist architects like Speer, 
brutalizing and diminishing the mere 
human beings who scuttled along its cold, 
slippery floors, the designs for Friedrich's 
version are located in the different imagi- 
nary Germany of Expressionism. 

The furnishings for the New York pro- 
duction coil and writhe like the serpentine 
lines of Art Nouveau. The pillars in 
Sdion's bouse are twisted sticks of 
liquorice, and (hp painter’s house Is n 
peacock lair outfitted by Tiffany. Hand- 
some though the sets are, they're contra- 
dicted by the extraordinary Lulu n f 
Teresa Stratus, for whom the heroine j 
emphatically not n venereal demon of the 


1890s. Her performance attests to Lulu's 
innocence, even to her moral purity. She 
sees Lulu not as a genital automaton but 
as a person who is uniquely and devastat- 
Ingly honest, and whose honesty terror- 
izes a society which preserves itself by 
euphemism and evasion. Lulu doesn't edit ' 
or censor her thoughts. She confides the 
truth of her feelings — casually advising 
Aiwa that she poisoned her mother or 
enquiring whether the divan where he’s 
making love to her is the. one on which 
his father bled to death — and her candour 
can kill. 

In a performance of astonishing 
psychological subtlety, SLratas makes it 
clear that, though Lulu is a hostage of 
false morality (she is distressed by the 
painter’s reproving catechism and when 
he interrogates her about her beliefs can 
only whimper “lch weiss nicht"), she pos- 
sesses a moral code of her own to which 
she is austerely true. Thus she welcomes 
Jack the Ripper as her savage, surgical 
redeemer. They are natural allies: with 
his knife he is cleansing Hnd cauterizing u 
fouled world, just as she chastens the 
men who try to own her by contradicting 
the love which they invent to rationalize 
their need of her. Jack comes to her as a 
judge and a murdering conscience, and is 
accepted as such by the Lulu of Stratas, who 
kneels before him pleading with him to stay, 
'tenderly petting and bribing him until he 
condescends to kill her. Lulu envies the 
dead, as her wondering elegies over the 
corpses of her three husbands proclaim: 
and she has an intimacy with death which 
also joins her to Jack, whose profession is 
the retributive enforcement of mortality. 
Slratat's disturbing, touching stage pres- 
ence perfectly conveys this unearthliness. 
Wedekind called Lulu an Erdgelst, but It's 


Looking back past ‘Orfeo’ 


the spirituality, not the coarse admixture 
of earth, which Stratas — fragile, thin, with 
a child's bemused eyes In a ghost’s ancient 
face — represents. Returning from 
prison, her hair shorn, wasted, her face 
grey, she speaks with the detachment and 
the power of divination of those who 
have been closely acquainted with death 
by illness. 

la her voice, too, there's an eerie 
ambiguity. Singing, its extensions into the 
upper register are bright and hysterically 
shrill, scaling pinnacles of irresppnslbillty, 
as in her manic coloratura after the 
painter’s suicide. But when she speaks, as 
in Lulu's plangent appeal to SchOn in the 
second scene, she sounds smoky, grave, 
almost baritonal, as if two identities, even 
two sexes, were housed in that slight, 
tormented body. The Met’s Schfln and 
Ripper was Franz Mozura, whose inten- 
sity as. a singing actor matches that of 
Stratas. Covent Garden’s Schfln, Gflnther 
Reich, is a portly, caponized house- 
husband, and he has been instructed by 
Friedrich to play the Ripper as a bluff 
working man, administering the vengeance 
of a down-trodden class; but Mazura’s 
Schfin, his voice edgy with violence, has a 
glowering rectitude which makes his col- 
lapse appalling to watch, and his Ripper 
is a baleful civil servant, bowler-hatted 
and carrying a medical kit-bag — an Implac- 
able, Incisive saviour. Both Stratas and 
Mazura dwell on that precipice of what 
Artaud called danger, the tense and risky 
arena of self-exposure and even self- 
abuse which is reserved to great and dar- 
ing performers: between them, they 
ignited the Met’s Lulu, 

Karan Armstrong's Lulu nt Covent 
Durden is securely and vividly sung but 
she lacks Stratas's tragic understanding 
and Instead plays the character as a 
flouncing, liberated libido. Where Stratas 
was mysteriously self-sufficient, deathly in 1 


her remoteness, assuming a yogn position 
in her chair in the dressing-mom us she 
refuses to dance and refuses to tell why. 
Armstrong is a- flirtatious hurricane who 
demolishes the painter’s studio and struts 
through a succession of tantrums with 
Sch&n. Friedrich treats the character, 
symbolized by the portrait which pursues 
her throughout the opera mid is finally 
slashed by the Ripper, as a Marxist case- 
history of sexual reification: a woman 
merchandized as nn appetizing object, 
traduced as a pin-up. Lulu, he suggests, is 
an instance of the vacuity of modern 
celebrity — a sister, perhaps, of Farrah 
Fawcett. In the prologue, Lutu as the ser- 
pent rolls across the stage inside n satin 
cerement which she sheds as a snake does 
its skin. It's a brilliant theatrical image, n 
reptilian homage to the nightclub scene In 
Sternberg's Blonde Fen its where the lum- 
bering ape removes his shaggy head and 
reveals himself to be Marlene Dietrich. 

Because Friedrich has chosen to 
Hollywoodize Lulu, It's her silliness which 
the Covent Garden production emphasizes. 
Stratas, remarking after her quarrel with 
Schdn that “Man hat mich salt”, was sul- 
len and morbid, agonized by the rejec-" 
tion; Armstrong delivers the same line in 
a fit of mocking giggles. She giggles infec- 
tiously too when she helps the Ripper to 
rend the portrait, whereas Stratas 
behaved towards him with reverence and 
even gratitude for the death she knew she 
was to receive from him. Armstrong’s is 
an expert performance, but it's deliber- 
ately superficial. As a celebrity, Fried- 
' rich's Lulu ia the symbol of a fraudulent. 
Inflated value, and the production makes 
its sharpest points during the inflationary 
panic of the casino scene. While the 
moneyed classes lament the collapse of 
the Jungfrau shares, a tired procession of 
proleB cross a gailefy, tooking down on 
the antics of their doomed betters. Yet 
Lulu herself repudiates Friedrich's 


momentary interpretation of her: in her 
lied she declares that her value is un- 
affected l»y (lie derangements of others: 
she has an iuulicnuhlc integrity, which 
Stratas accords her hut of which she’s 
deprived by Friedrich. 

Every Friedrich production has its 
scenic metaphor. The stage must be an 
engine, its workings a mechanical corret- 
alive to the action of the drama. In his 
Ring it was the piston-tilted, hierarchical 
platform; in his Idomeneo it was those 
pyramidal building blocks which re- 
presented the fortification and decay of 
Cretan society; in Der FreischQtz it was the 
illusory electrical magic of the Wolfs 
Glen. For Lulu his stage is constructed of 
clanking wire cages, raked by search- 
lighls-n zoo for the predatory carnivores 
who are Wedekind's characters, s prison 
for immuring Lulu. The sleek Baubaut 
ornaments of the painter’s house or the 
gilt columns and patrician busts ol 
SchOn’s arc facades, Marxist super- 
structures, which tell ornamental lies 
about the skeletal cage behind. SchOn't 
house brings the metaphor indoors: as 
well as crevices and crannies for hiding 
' Lulu’s suitors, it has the vertical cage of 
an elevator, a wire cell which rises to the 
lop of the proscenium. Lulu vaioglod- 
ously rides up in it, and Sch6n uses it to 
descend into the room like a nemesis. For 
the last scene, there’s no set at all, just 
black space ottd the dfebrts of society, 
among which Lulu scavenges. When Lain 
dies, the black curtain is slit open to 
admit the day, and Jack saunters off Into 
the urban dawn, having accomplished— wc 
are to presume — an act of social hygiene 
and political reprisal. Despite his lenden- 
tiousness, Friedrich's version is intellig- 
ently devised and ingeniously executed. It 
lacks performances as stunning as those 
of Stratas and Mazura In New York, but 
its chilly opulence outdoes tho fussy Art 
Nouveau favoured by John Dexter. 


By Richard Osborne 


Ediidlce 

Riverside Studios, Hammersmith 


The legend of Orpheus is sin odd choice 

tor a wedding pagSmt and it is not surprise ■ f TZi 7? a 'EL 

infi to And Jacono Peri nnd hbllhrettki ^ 0rkigS of . Monteverdi, 


For the production, Musica nel Chfostro 
had commissioned a new translation and a 
re-write of the bare bass line of Peri’s pub- 
lished score; from the composer 
Stephen Oliver. The new instrumental 
nonet, Oliver tells us, resembles that ,'used 
by Stravinsky in The Soldier’s Tale-. 
clarinet, trumpet (Orpheus’s instrument!), 
trombone, baitjo/gullar, piano, percussion, 
violin, and doubJe-baas. Citing rival 


Among this week’s contributors 


mg to And Jacopo Perl and his librettist, 
Ottavio Rimifcini, -tactfully modifying the 
story for the nuptial celebrations of Marfa 
de Medici and Henri. IV of France In the 
Pittl Palace, Florence on October 6, 1600. 
In Ific Peri/Rinuccirii version Orpheus, 
eschewing, the fatal backward glance, gets 
Ms, girl after all- 


Oliver argues that "wc pass In and out of a 
17th century idiom as in and out of b 
room where such music is playing". Even 
on paper it is not a good Idea; in practice, 
it often seemed trivial and iqept. Given the 
range of effects available from early 
seventeenth-century Instrumental forces, 
the potent mixes that harpsichord, chit* 


. .. WIS pvtum II1IAV4 lilQI lunpikliumi VIII IT 

Euridice remains important because it is ’ tarone, harp, the snarling regal 1 and the 
our first surviving opera; and though it was mellow wooden Que organ can give to .can- 
to be eclipsed within , the decade by MOcv- llnuo writing alone, Oliver’s progressive 
tcverdft towering version, it merits occa- (and. It seemed progressively atonal) updat- 
rional performance along with other Am* ing of the Idiom seemed strangely otiose. 


Ronald Burma's most recent book is The 
View lit Winter. 1979. 

WnUAM Boyd's novel A Good Man in 
Africa was published earlier this year. 

David Bradino's most recent book is 
Haciendas and Ranchos In ihe Mexican 
BtUla Leon, 1700-1860, 1 979. 

Kwth Brahman's books include Aegean 
Metalwork of the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age, .1974. He.fr co-author,’ with P. J. 
Fowler, of The Roman West Country, 1976. 

J. S. Bratton is the author of Wilton’s 
Music Halt, 1980, 


timet*., wtpsc star has since fallen: 
PaisielloVR Birbiere Or . Ross ini's Otelio. 


Manf of (he best moments came when the 

band wax silqqt or when bass or guitar .. _ r 

(seventeenth-century equivalents, neither VfaorianNonl. TwS. 
used in The Soldier's Tale) did the accom- 
panying, , . *. 

; Wisely, Oliver had not Interfered with 
Perfs vocnl tine; though with the singers 


The latest revival, Recently seed, nt the 
Riverside -Studios, .Hammersmith, is ,by 
. Musica % nel Chfostro, 'ah English - group 
spetiaHzipg uj, baroque, and classical 
operai, and botKfd. in the summer month* 

to the monastery, of Sant* c r0Ce th SoiiUi- ;; appearing to be only moderately skilled in 
ern, Tusothy, . Jf ; thqfr name wggefiii - matters of dear, enunciation and proper 
rioklored respectability, scholarship and a rhetorical pointing it wk difficult to form 
.Kinship ,w||h Renaissance values, h Is a- !.ui adequate Impression of the. extent of 
f •; - ■ tabtoadihg Onfi; ^OT-lhelr fimd/ca I? fhtc, Peri 1 * achievement hi fashioning what he 

i.-V ' CdecMc. imd utuomlftl^y modeni. In his called “the .Intermediate form" between 
; pi " : *f*ty°u* of .The Magic Flute lib- speech nnd scrag; But If the action hung 

p y : ■ jiyu®. w,H;’ Autirn hw -somc .lines about heavy, this was perhaps aa much, TUnuo- 
v’-Z- ihe d^MttWhdkete 1 the ‘whole tiling dni's fault withal of the director, Graham 
. - on an ocean nhcl’’y Hewwldrtot hdyebwR Vffk, for the libretto makes few ednees- 
$-« r- surprised by MusIiia nri.Chk^tro.'i Strah'gc '. dons toihe demands of lyric, .theatre. 
' A r W* S lc< * n °* r ? W ; \?c ‘folding, Choruses tow ,.flnMan*betweori. ahd 

. '• • • ''nilPvfttMh’rk .dttrl ni nAilrilliLh DI«..ahI*H. - - *- - - * - 


John N. Grebn is Senior Lecturer' In 
Romance Linguistics at the University of 
York. ■ • 

L. J. Hall la lecturer in Sociology at the 
University of Southampton. 

Norman Hammond la tho editor of Mcso- 
american Archaeology, 1975. 

Roy Harris is Professor or General Linguis- 
tic* at the University of Oxford. He is the 
author of The Language Makers. 1980. 

Cate Haste is (he author of Keep the Home 
Fires Bunting: Pmgaganda In the First 
World War, 1977. ' 

James Campbell is thq editor of the J Slew Robert Hbwmon's Under Siege, a study of 
Edinburgh Review. . ■ British Literature in the 1940s, was pub- 

_ , ■ lished in 1978. Its sequel III Anger is due to 

valentine Cunningham Is the author of appear shortly. 

SSttUt 


Erix db Mauny was . BBC radio correspon- 
dent In Mosco w fro m l 972 lo 1 974. 


RichXrd EBERHtars m<fct recent collection 
of points is Florida Poems, 198L */■ 



. niiMUlWbVll 

and Rowley's .4 Fair Quarrel was published 
in 1974. . 

ShklbV Jones Is a lecturer In French at Uni- 
versity College. London; 

Peter Kemp's criiical.stttdy R. c. Wells and 
, ^dm/norittg Ape will be published by 
View PEAyifr’*- first collection of 'poems, Maclt,ul *n'«his year, 

CJotd Relatives. will'b<| revlewcd shorUy in 0 / '■ ' .. 

theTLS. '■ .*■ . . \ ' ■ Paul Kennedy's books include Tim- Rise and 

- Fall of British Wa\dl Uafterv, 1 976. 

Stephen FBNDtjR's The lAmericap L(mg - " , ; • 

Potto: an annotated SeiecttonmsttubUshtd Kindersley a a F^tow of St’ 

In 1977. ' ; y: Anthony's College, Oxfrud. ; . 

KaTe ; flLnfr’ik a |L.h,(- P u d^Jiu t. . Bdward N. LtitiWAK is Senior peliow at- the 
UnKyofRristoT^ : w, h . W ; Ule Georgeiown Center for Strategic Studies, His 
.. most .recent book 1* Strategy and .Politics:. 

Rfc S'O^or qf I980 V, 

Bltd p^wlngs at the Museumpf Undpo. , , .. ^gr M^rntY Is .(he- autiu^ of C/fcw. 

, .Ki^. Gardner .It'-’ co-aiiihor,. 'with Averii . ! ; •• ’ v 

r ** fr* T - Egyptian 

? ** V ^ ^ Empson - s Atthaeoiogy at Untveislty Cpllege fcqnSn. ■ 



Albc Novo is ProfoBSor of Economics si the 
University of Glasgow. His books Include 
Stalinism and After, 1976, and PoUdcol 
Economy and Soviet Socialism, 1979. 

Round Oliver Is Professor of the History of 
Africa m the University of Ixndon. 

Richard Osborne Is a regular contributor » 
Gramophone. 

Jay Parini's Theodore Roethke: An AmtrkO* 
Romantic, was published in 1979. 

S.'S, Prawiir is Tnylor Professor of 
Language nnd LUcraufro nt the University of 
Oxford. 

Anthony Quinton Is President of Trinity 
College, Oxford. His most recent bow ■ 
Thoughts anti Thinkers, 1980. 

Pat Roohrs's books include The Angl‘d 
Vision, 1974, Henry Fielding : a DIogrepM' 
1979, and Robinson Crusoe, 1980. ( 

Paul Suabrioht is a Fellow of All Sod* 
College, Oxford. . • 

Huoh Seton- Watson is Professor of 
History at the School of Slavonic mw “P* 
European Studies; University of Lonnoo- 
books include Nations and States, 'J972r 
The Imperialist Revolutionaries, 1978. -| i 

Jill Stephenson's The Nad Qrganlunh« 
Women was published earlier this year. • ■ 

,E, S. Turner's most ideent book is 
Old Bllghfy, 1980- ' -V / . 

Jennifer Ucjlow is the editor of &W S f? 
Literature and Art by Walter Pater,, 19 _ • 

UtyiNO Wardlo is the Drama Critic 
Times. His most receqt book is The TheoH^. 
qf George, Devine, |978. ,- . • . 

Hugo, Williams’* most recent cpllecU°ri 4 
poems Is Love Ufa, 1980* ( 

A. N, Wilson's bpoks Inoliide The 
Abbottfortf: A View of Sir ' 

' 1.980; . : ‘ 

' 1 1. j. , itj: 
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to the editor 


‘A People and a 
Proletariat’ 


Sir, — In his review of Dovid Smith's A 
People and a Proletariat (February 27), 
Dr Kenneth O. Morgan suggests that 
Saunderc Lewis was "atypical" among 
Welsh nationalists of the pre-war and early 
war years, "in contrast, say, to Ambrose 
Beeb [tie], another Catholic nationalist 
whose attachment to France led him to 
break with Plaid Cymru's neutralism In 
1940". 

Ihe same gremlin that rendered Bebb 
Beeb may nave made catholic into 
Catholic. If not, and unless Dr Morgan is 
privy to a death-bed conversion of which 
even the family know nothing, then the 
record should be kept straight: Ambrose 
Bebb died an elder of Twrgwyn Pres- 
byterian church, Bangor in Gwynedd. 

It is true that he was attracted to the 
Roman Catholic Church. His attachment 
to France in 1940 was more ambivalent 
than Is suggested In the review. He was a 
Francophile from his days at the Sor bonne 
and, unlike Saunders Lewis (see Y Lienor , 
1927, et al ) was politically influenced by 
Charles Maurras and the Action Fran^abe. 
His devotion to Maurras is recorded even 
hi his Dydd-Lyfr Pythefhos (the diary of 
the fortnight from August 20 to September 
3, 1939, when Bebb was in Brittany and 
Paris). His Identification with the peraonal 
crisis felt by many right-wing Frenchmen 
was compounded tor him by his sympathy 
for the cause of those Bretons who felt (cf 
Ireland in 1916) that France's difficult 
hour was the time for Brittany to strike for 
her freedom. 

In the end he broke with Maurras’s 
views, and disagreed with- the Welsh 
nationalist party's neutrality. But he did 
not break with the party, and was its 
parliamentary candidate for Caernarfon in 
the flrat post-war election. Aa Dr Morgan 
suggests, the period and ihe subject 
deserve more attention. 1 

HARRI PRITCHARD JONES. 

9 Heol Wingfield, Eglwys Newydd, 
Caerdydd CF4 1NJ. 

Brecht and Auden 

Sir.-Duc to the tangled state of Brecht's 
manuscripts it is often quite Impossible to 
lei! who did wHat to whose - version of 
whichever play, never mind why and when. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, Brecht never 
threw away a Scrap of paper nnd the tangles, 
for example in his manuscripts of The 
Ducharj o/ Malfl where Auden also pinyad 
an apparently unspedfiable role, con some- 
times be so complex that they begin to 
simplify themselves ogain. 

In arguing about Auden'a part in the 
translation of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
when he withdrew (lot ua leave why naide) 
or whether, he trnnslatod or reworked or 
merely polishqd the verses, wc should not 
forget that the final product, whoever 
produced it, the Bngllsh-Bnglish version 
now reissued in the new Methuen edition, 
contains enough infelicities for us to worry 
about the consequences. , , 

Some, people maintain that what matters 
“ the performance, that these verses are 
meant to be sung and then they are 
only part of a whole gesture. But most 
People see these plays on the page, not on 
jhe stage. The tone and the lexical mean- 
1 °8 are important. And here, in a few 
places, the Bngiiah-Bngllsh version by tho 
Sletns and Auden in unspecified proper- 
goes badly awry, i whether or not 
Brecht ‘latef seemed satisfied enough tq 
consider this version for an American edi- 
ftoj* of his works scheduled to be-pub- 
,«ned to 1947” (LyOb, quoted by Enright, 
Letters, February A). . 7 

to® jflwltohfag policy we have a 
overeat Version q ( Brecht for each aide of • 
“e Atlantic; la this case the American 
: Ve ™°“;lf fl tttlattJd by Ralph Manheim and 
pubtfeljed by Random House and Vintage 
^ simply better, no! matter whether yoji 
■*)!* .titling in New York, London or Hong 
podtif' the -.equally entangled 
Mrnjm^Untea ot 'publishing Brecht in 
ccgltsh, John Wjlleu'8 edition Is an amaz- 
.J'S ^evemeht; quite apart from the. fact 
inw w. li way ahead of pny German ooun- 
?' a t n , d toto must be- a first in pub- 
- Usnitig hhtofy.v But 'the policy and 
^PJ^ti^uirblinohts -seem at. times- to. 
Wdefeafedsehriblesoltitfons. • ' 

WCaUcaslan cktd^Op 
^ . --toe 1 Singer sings *dbout 

1 to^ pSe® tor. rather 

1tU6 ? t end it.is chi- 
^9ptoy:.. ,, 0lnge es in , 


goldnen SchuhroTrflte es mir auf die 
SchwachenAJnd es mQsste Bbses tun/Und 
kOnnte mir lachenVAch, zum Tragen. sp&( 
und frflhe/Iat zu schwer ein Herz aus 
Siein/Denn es macht zu grosse Mflhe/ 
Mfichtig tun und bfce sein/Wird es mds- 
sen den Hunger ftirchten/Aber die Hun- 
grigen aicht /Wlrd es mQssen die Finsler- 
nis ftirchten/Aber nicht daa Llcht." 

The Engjlsh-Engllsh version has: "He 
who wears the shoes of goldfTramples on 
the weak and old/Does evil all day 
iong/And mocks at wrong7/0 to cany os 
one’s own/Heavy is the heart of stone/The 
power to do Ill/Wears out the 
wilW/Hunger he will dread/Not those who 
go unfed:/Fear the fall of nlght/But not the 
light.” 

The American version has: "If he 
walked in golden shaes/Cold his heart 
would be and stonyJHumbie folk he 
would abuse/He wouldn't know me 7/Oh, 
it's hard to be hard-hearted/AII day long 
from mom to nightTTo be mean and high 
and mighty/Is a hard end cruel plight7/Let 
him be afraid of hunger/Not of the hungry 
man’s spite/Let him be afraid of dark- 
ness/But not fear the light." 

Manheim's version is not only a better 
poem but a more accurate translation as 
well. What a pity that the English-English 
Brecht edition could not use it. 

ANTON YTATLOW. 

Department of English Studies and 
Comparative Literature, University of 
Hong Kong, Pokfulam Road, Hong Kong. 


The History of 
Secularism 


regardless of their influence, were always 
extremely vulnerable to scapegoating and 
to attack. The history of these gays should 
be sought out and published but to argue 
that the medieval Church was not hostile 
to homosexuality is to ignore the reality of 
medieval Church teaching. This hostility, 
as 1 have shown elsewhere, was often 


Sir.-R.T. Shannon's fashionably patro- 
nizing discussion of the secularist move- 
ment, in his review of Edward Roylc's 

^ed upon quite erroneous assumptions 
" fashions Wy care- (and a) bu| it nonc ^ |es5 

existed. It was no sudden new develop- 
ment of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Details can be found in my Sexual 
Variance In Society and History (University 
of Chicago Press) and in my forthcoming 
(with James Brundagc) Sexual Practices 


less errors. 

There were more thqn just "two import- 
ant women in the movement”; as well as 
Annie Besom and Hypatia Bradlaugh 
Bonner, there were Eliza Shaiples, Emma 
Martin, Harriet Law, Kate Watts, Edith 


Vance, and so on. W. J- Ramsey can and , he Medieval Chmh (Buffalo . Prom . 
hardly have “oscillated wildly for many e theus Books, 1981). 


years between fervent Christianity and per 
fervid Secularism"; his only Christian 
manifestation was as a choirboy, and his 
active membership of the secularist move- 
ment lasted from the age of flfteen until 
his death at the age of seventy-two. The 
edition of Fruits of Philosophy which led 
to Ihe Bradlaugh-Besnnt trial was pub- 
lished not in Bristol in 1876 but in London 
in 1877; and the jury not only "tried to 
convict" the defendants but did so, though 
they won an appeal on technical grounds. 
Incidentally, Paine's first name was not 
Tom but Thomas, and Arnold’s was not 
Mathew but Matthew. 


VERN L. BULLOUGH. 

Faculty of Natural and Social Sciences, 
SUNY College. Buffalo 14222, New York. 

‘Private Lives’ 

Sir, - In thanking Mark Amory for his 
long, thoughtful and generous review of my 
Gertrude Lawrence (March 3) could 1 just 
answer the one question he raises? 1 too had 
heard rumours of a film of Private Lives 
made from the stalls during the original 
1930 run, and put them to Coward when I 
was working on his biography in 1969. He 


There has been no such thing as the denied ail knowledge of it, and I suspect 


Transatlantic 

Publishing 


Sir, - Marcus Cunliffe (Letters. March 6) 
responds to my saying that there ttas no 
immediate recognition on this side of the 
Atlantic of the importance of Gary Wills’s 
Inventing America. He directs my attention 
to his own TLS review of the American 
edition in October 1978 and to extensive 
reviews in the New York Review of Books 
and elsewhere. 

My point was not about this public rec- 
ognition, but publishers' recognition, a dis- 
tinction I should have spelt out. British 
and American publishers of academic 
books advise one another of their future 
titles 60 that they can join together In the 
print-run, so sharing the economies of 
production which follow — and aiming for 
simultaneous publication. 

Presumably British publishers knew in 
ndvance about Inventing America. That nc 
one joined Doubleday in producing a 
simultaneous British edition is tho simple 
cvldoncc upon which I based my assertion 
that the book's importance was not then 
recognized by British publishers. Or per- 
haps publishers were alert to its import- 
ance but calculated that (he potential Brit- 
ish market was too small to make it eco- 
nomic far their lists. 

I om grateful, anyway, for Professor 
Cunliffe's letter in providing this chance to 
clarify one of (he elements in the publish- 
ing process which, from an outsider's point 
of view, may lead to apparent anomalies 
and imperfections In (he communication of 
knowledge. 

BRIAN SOUTHAM: 

The Athlone Press. 90-91 Orect Russell 
Street, London JVC1B 3PY. . 


Hilaire Belloc 

Sir, - Atiwing the wood-engravings that I 
am including in a forthcoming editioroof 
The Engravings of David Jones is ‘The 
Great British. Public": represented as a 
recumbent' golfer in plus-fours, with the 
head of an ass, his feet resting on a 
ennobling colonnade, while a large spider 
with a dollar sign on its back weaves its web 
over him, his golf-clubs and the Union Jack. 
I understood front David Jones that the 
engraving illustrated .a Ballade by Hilaire 
Belloc; but I bpve failed to find It among 
Belloc's published poems. Another 
favourite Ballade of his, which he afso 
attributed to Belloc, concerned Edward 
VH's mistress, Mrs Jameii irecpllthatcftch 
Stanza ended wjlh tlie line ‘‘And MraJdmes 
will entertain' the King": the Envd with 
"But I will entertain a pious hopeThai Mrs 
James will entertain the King”. This aUp l 
cannbt find; I should be most gfalcful; for 
hny Information about cither Ballade^ 

- ■ fiDOUGLAS CLEVERDpNv 

,TiieClovcrHi!IEdltions,27Barosbij^ 

Square,- London Nl 1JP. 


“National Secularist Society"; it was and 
still is the National Secular Society. The 
Leicester Secular Hall has not been one of 
the “provincial centres” of the NSS; the 
Leicester Secular Society was and still is an 
independent organization. It is not true 
that the movement had declined so much 
that “by 1913 only five groups survived, 
all in London"; delegates to the 1915 
annual conference of the National Secular 
Society represented not only the main 
society but bIso a dozen branches, half 
outride London, Bnd the situation was still 
the same more than half a century later. 

The assumption that the life of the secu- 
larist movement was over more than half a 
cfentury ago Is contradicted by (he fact that 
on March I, 1981,- the centenary of the 
Leicester Secular Hall was commemorated 
at a packed public meeting which was 
attended by representatives of several 
organizations and by local MPs, and which 
was addressed by Michael Foot, the leader 
of the Labour Party and a Distinguished 
Member of the National Secular Society, 
on .the subject of socialism and free- 
thought. As It happened, on the same day 
the fim Football League match was played 
on a Sunday morning. So the life of Ihe 
movement Is not over, and neither is its 
work. ' 1 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

New Humanist, 88 Islington High Street, 
London Nl. 


that if there had been a camera in the stalls 
he’d have been the first to see, and direct, it. 

SHERIDAN MORLEY. - 
Punch, 23-27 Tudor Street, London EC4Y 
OHR. 


Christianity and 
Homosexuality 


Reading Dickens 
and Henry James 

Sir, — It was surprising in a week (Feb- 
ruary 6) which contained some thoughtful 
and interesting contributions to the current 
debate on literary theory to find in (he 
TLS such' a flat-earth review as A. N. 
Wilson's “hatchet job" on books by Sucanne 
Kappeler and Susan Horton on James and 
Dickens respectively. Though such perfor- 
mances would appear to be Mr Wilson’s 
forte (he gave us one on David Primer's 
book on' Gothic fiction a couple of months 
ago) one wonders quite what qualifications 
he brings to the task. Presumably these 
ought to be those of the intensely scrupu- 
lous dose-reading practical critic— yet the 
scorn he pours (for instance) upon Hor- 
ton's assertion of Miss Wade's. lesbianism 
and Daniel Qudlp’s "strange sexpal attrac- 
tiveness" doesn't suggest (hjs, for I'm sure 
I’m not the only student of Dickens pre- 
pared to agree with her. And when he 
“bangs the text” to demolish her sug- 
gestion that Qullp’s "de-lidous’ charmer" 
compliment to his wife accompanies erotic 
manoeuvres, his eye fells to alight on the 
passage to which she's clearly referring: 
“Mr Quilp planted bb two hands on fa is 
knees, and straddling bis legs out very 
Sir , - To argue as PeterLinchan did in his wide apart, stooped slowly down, and 
review of John Boswell’s book (January 23) down, and down, until, by screwing his 
that Christianity was not hostile to homosex- head very much on one side, he came 
uality Is to ignore the Christian and mediev- between his wife's eyea and the floor. " 
al literature. Christian apologetics is not Whatever -the quality of these books, Mr 
history and though he, as well as Bailey, can Wilson’s gratuitous mauling of. them hardly 
argue that medieval writers misinterpreted seems to advance the traditionalist case 
the Christian messago, it was none the less against literary theory In any persuasive 
this misinterpretation that prevailed. The way, and one wonders what odd notion of 
first Christian legislation against homosex- “balance" it is that prompts the TLS to 
uality did not come in 533 bur almost from permit him to do this ait such a time, and in 
the first appearance of Christianity as the such an Issue, 
imperial religion.. In 342 Constantjus and MICHAEL HOLL1NGTON, 

Constans enacted some ambiguous legisla- School of Humanities, Griffith lfiiiver-> 
tion which, however it is interpreted, wds sity, Nathan, Brisbane, Queensland 4111. 

. cleariy aimed el homosexuality and was 
dearly hostile. The Christian Emperors 
Theodosius, Yalentinian II, ahd ArcadiuS 
in 390 prescribed burning 
.for those who engaged In anal 
Intercourse. Fortunately tReso laws were 
not always enforced and in fact a tax was 
collected on male prostitutes until the time 
of the Emperor Anastasias but they were 
on the books and served as background to 
the Justinian, legislation. The Christian 
penitent! als were also Uniformly hostile to 

homosexuality while they show variations .. , 

In attitudes to other sCXual activities. St. °L^ ri and English Literature 

Augustine and a whole host of Western ,8 f*-J 832,. This was embarrassing. I am 
' Church; Father* are giro. . hostile. (P 001 T st T thc v,ews 

homosexuality ,and this hostility appears pressed by professor Jack. • 

throughout ecclesiastical writing of the „ 1 _ , ' ^ ‘ 

- * The Stmday Times, PO Box 7, .200 


Namesakes 

. . Sir, - 1 shall be grateful if you will publish 
this letter to make it clear that I &m not the 
namesake of mine who has recently written 
to both your journal (Letters, Match 6) and 
mine to make it clear that he is not me. 

On a recent visit to ihe Kean Society 
In Oxford, several members of that club 
mistook me for the author ol Knts and 


Middle Ages/., Such altitudes came to be 
Institutionalized t|i the emerging canon and 
• ciyli law of (he eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies apd were' given 'reinforcement in thp 
schoferiic commenta^ora- does not 
- mbah that gays did not exist, since theory 
; fortunately did not always coincide with - 
. practice Ih terms of prohibition but gays, 


Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. ' 


Pootaoki Inland Abroad I7p 
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The winners will be 
announced on April 23 


FICTION 

Judged by 
Lattice Cooper 

The Heating Art 

A. N. Wilson 

Seeker & Warburg / 
£0.50 ‘ 

Out of Season 
Ian J. Burton 

Sidgwick & Jackson / 
£5.95 

Indirect Method 
FrandB King 

Hutchinson / £0.50 . 


GENRE FICTION' 

Judged by 
Francis wyndham 

The Lake of Darkness 

Ruth Rendell 

Hutchinson J £5.50 

Innocent Blood 
P.D. James 
Faber & v Faber/£5.95 

Roderick 


>—< KoaencK 

JohnSladek 

1 Granada / £6.95 





CREATIVE 

NCN-FKTCN 

Judged by 

Prqfesspr John Bayloy 

The Victorians and . 
Ancient Greece 
Richard Jenkyns 

Basil Blackwell /£ 15.00 

Foreign Devils on the' 
Silk Road 

Peter Hopklrk 

John Murray / £8.95 

Havelock Ellis 
Phylllff Grosakurth 

Allen Lane f £10.00 . 
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A city of the mind 


ROY FISHERi 
Poems 1995*1980 

193pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 
0 19 2119354 


It Is good that Oxford University Press 
should have decided to publish this 
collected volume by Roy Fisher, ft is also 
surprising, since his work has hitherto 
appeared under the imprint of .presses 
either avant-garde or located in the 
provinces: ^digram, Tarasque, Northern 
Hojise Poets, Fulcrum, and most recently 
Carcanev The result is that, at the age of 
fifty, Roy FisheT is still likely to be unknown 
to a great many readers of post-war British 
poetry; either that, or associated with what 
Donald Davie, eight yean ago in an essay 
on Fisher's work included in Thomas Hardy 
and British Poetry, called a 
‘'counterculture". Davie deplored such a 
stultifying division between a literary 
"establishment and an anti-establishment", 
but since he wrote his essay the situation has 
been improving, and when Carcn.net 
brought out Fisher's volume The Tklng 
about Joe Sullivan in 1978 it was a Poetry 
Book Society Choice. The publication of 
Fisher’s collected work by OUP should now 
give it a wkler circulation, and at least 
ensure that it fs examined without the 
preconceptions of literary politics get ting in 
the way. 

The map of post-war British poetry is 
today very much denser and more various 
than it appeared a decade, ago, when the 
so-called "Movement" poets seemed to 
dominate the 1950s and Ted Hughes and 
the "Mersey Beats" the 1960s. If Philip 
Larkin has survived the dissatisfaction of A. 

. Alvarez to emerge In the 1970s ns the most 
important poet or the central English 
tradition, an Increuslng response to other 
themes and emphases, together with a 
greater awareness of American poetry, has 
ensured that a long-neglected poet like 
Basil Bunting, and such 
near-contempo/ariesas diaries Tomlinson 
and Gebffrey Hill, are now seen as equally 
valuable practitioners of other modes. It is 
with these- poets, who combine American' 
technical influences with a content strongly 
English In Its sense of locality .and history, 
(fiat Roy Fisher displays his closest 
affinities. Indeed, two of the poems in this 
volume, "Emblem" and “Staffordshire 
Red", are dedicated to Bunting and Hill 
respectively. 

The elements in Geoffrey Hill which find 
a parallel in Flsher'a work are not the 
• American ones. Hill strikes me as t he only 
- poet to have lea ml anything from 

Han Crane and the early Robert Lowell, 
and there is a kindof mental and rhythmical 
aitceticism in Fisher that is alien to iljelr 
verba! richness, however tightly packed. (It 
is n6 accident that, in the whole of this 
volume, there is only one poem written 
-entirely In iambic pentameter: it consists of 
107 lines and ii entitled “107 Poem*". JJs 
‘ c 9 n,on ? 8 tves nothing away, but lis ' 

title is perhaps a dry comment on the 
‘ Pf*-«xlsii 0 £ “poetic" potential of the 
metre.) Where Fisher and Hill are alike is in 
their .attitude to utterance Itself: both 
. cxpetid mufch effort in order to crystallize 
thought and feeling intq hard verbal 
sons tract s that , resist paraphrase, and are 
extremely reluctant to make discursive 
. statements. About the only d iscuirive paeni 
S' ■*“»• volumc - * recent. one entitled, 
v rephrases", is in Tact a wry. 

doublp-edged joke .abqut. the poet and his 
■ . readers, bated on some pf ibelr letters 'to 
; • him: V l ] . - 

r Dear. Mr. Fiiher recently while studying 

... . isefoedons-from a modern anthology with • 

• ; onepfmyQCE groups 1 came n cross your 

%'•* i • . interestingly (Hied .! 

starting to Make a tree’. After ihY 
r v !; .■ , discussion 1 fel i strongly - 

; ’.>*?“ **re definitely holding something , 
' L x ' batkln this poem 

j y.'^v though. lean Yqufte reach m ‘ -■ 

One^Sympfttes. wlth the reader, bar 
-SSH' W 'J* PWL too, hna his 
dufreWues; ■inierviewed in 1973, Ffcher 
Stated (hat hfs volumeT/te Cut Pneerf 1971) : 
Wft* published after a five-year block caused : 
i thn| people were actually 


poem, The Ship ‘s Orchestra, first published 
- In 1 966- This, like The Cut Pages, is a work 
"written on a principle of unpredictability": 
that is (to turn the avant-garde into the old 
hat), a kind of modified surrealism, In which 
many individual passages make sense but 
most are hermetically sealed from the others. 
Fisher had not had (he distraction of a real 
voyage before he wrote the poem, but one 
wonders whether he had read (he ship— and 
sometimes (he lifeboat — novels of James 
Hanley, or Hanley's tong interior 
monologue The Welsh Sonata. The effect of 
The Ship’s Orchestra is that of some play 
for disembodied voices on the Third 
Programme: weli-executed in its way, 
flatteringly taxing to undergo, but likely to 
make (he audience exit looking puzzled. 

Thai would be a pity. Even though Fisher 
seems to distrust critics (note the quiet 
deadliness of "Critics Can Bleed";, and in 
his poem "The Making of the Book" 
describes poetry’s purpose as "constantly to 
set up Little enmities", he also sees poetry as 
having a more positive function. “A poem", 
he said in his 1 973 Interview, "has business 

to exist if there's a reasonable chance 

that somebody may have his perceptions 
re-arranged by having read it”, and the 
reader entering this volume soon finds this 
happening to him in Fisher’s first long poem 
City (originally published in 1961 but 
much revised for his Fulcrum volume of 
Collected Poems of 1968). Its use of 
interspersed prose passages, and its 
location, a Birmingham "which has already 
turned Into a city of the mind", anticipates 
the Geoffrey Hill of Mercian Hymns, in 
which King Offa is among other things 
presented in modern dress as "overlord of 
the M5". 

It was partly his long physical association 
with Birmingham that kept Fisher out of the 
“mainstream" of post-war British poetry 
and differentiated him from many poets of 
or near his own generation who were born 
in the provinces (like Philip Larkin and Ted 


By Philip Gardner 

Hughes) but who went to Oxford or 
Cambridge and moved on to other parts of 
the country to work. Fisher, bom in 
Birmingham and educated there, later 
taught in his home area and even now lives 
only forty miles from it. City is really an 
impersonal requiem for Fisher's home 
town, a nineteenth-century industrial 
creation altered and emptied by the war, 
and not yet ready to put on the post-war 
identity decreed for it by planners. The 
scene, b ghost-like paiimpest of buildings 
and people, present and past, was one which 
no other poet had thought to record: 

The river shudders as dawn drums on its 
• culvert; 

On the first bus night workers sleep, or 
stare 

At hoardings that look out on yesterday. 

The whale-back hill assumes its concrete 
city: 

The white-flanked towers, the stillborn 
monuments; 

The thousand golden offices, untenanted. 
The tone, a curfgus yet moving detachment, 
is characteristic ol Fisher; but the rhythm 
has yet to take on the hardness one finds in 
his spare, mature verse. It is the prose 
passages, with their sombre sequence of 
clauses, which look forward to that; and 
they also transmit a sense, sharp and elusive 
at once, of the transfiguring of the ordinary, 
and an uncertainty about (hat transfiguring, 
which I lake to be Fisher's most valuable 
"subversion” of the reader's way of looking 
at the world: 

I come quite often now upon a sort of 
ecstasy, a rag of light blowing among the 
things I know, making me feel 1 am not 
the one for whom it was intended, that I 
have inadvertently been looking through 
another’s eyes and have seen what 1 
cannot receive (....) The light keeps on 
separating the world like a table-knife: it 
sweeps across what I see and suggests 
what I do not. The imaginary comes tome 


with as much force as the real, the 
remembered with us much force at, the 
immediate. 

The influence or William Carlos Williams, 
together with n shared response to place and 
to the visual, links Fisher with Charles 
Tomlinson and Basil Bunting; and in the 
1960s he moved towards more open forma 
and generally spikier, if not always short, 
poems, “in Touch" specifically invokes 
Williams's Pictures from Brueghel "to see 
what ways Doc/ Williams hnd of taking off/ 
into a poem", and in his 1973 interview 
Fisher slated that, if he had to adopt "any 
poetic slogan", Williams's doctrine "No 
ideas but in things" would be il. In "The 
Memorial Fountain” he describes himselfns 
a "realist", who is “working/ to distinguish 
an event/ from an opinion”, and he pursues 
this self-denying oecupnlinn through a 
number of spare sequences which (together 
with City) are his most Important and 
original contribution to post-war British 
poetry: "Matrix"; the sixteen (once twenty- 
seven) Birmingham poems called 
"Handsworth Liberties"; the more recent, 
more mellow "Wonders of Obligation"; 
and the earlier group, set on the North 
Devon-Somerset border, entitled 
“Glenthome Poems”. A quotation from 
one of these may serve to demonstrate how 
■Fisher's cool search for concreteness and 
objectivity can transcend itself, becoming 
an intense, perfect blend of observer and 
“thing" observed: 

Pillars of smoke 
rose coloured 
white 

smoke fans 
flat burner flames 
suddenly displayed 
on sliver squares 

All that 
is Glamorgan i 

Celestial Aberthaw 
breaking above the haze 


n dll ran miles across channel 

Hie achievement of such mourn. 
vision, lire lloaiing of ‘‘real things Intel 

S Ve , W ‘ ,rk f ' ' S fi ’ r Fishcr fraught *.! 

difficulty. At the end of “Glemlwnw) 
Poems lie fears thnt things seen "an 
nlready/ tl.rcepurts idea", and in"Woodw 
of Obligation he remarks — with a touch 
of regret which the reader may find ft 
unnecessary to share - that “ my life keep,/ 
leaking nut of my poetry | 0 meJ iQ ^ 
directions". It is significant (bat the 
momentary gljiier of light on water, the 
CHtching of objects edge-on to the air, fre 
recurrent mol i ft in Fisher's poetry. His 
chosen (ask is u balancing act between 
percept inn and what ii perceives, and hit 
compulsion to keep on attempting it— the 
subject of “Cut Worm" — makes one feel 
that, in least in terms of basic impulse, the 
poet with whom Fisher has most in common 
is Wallace Stevens. 

Fisher's range is of course smaller; he 
makes no claim to cover more than “a fairly 
limited node of perceptions"-. And there can 
hardly be uny similarity of verbal tenure 
between Stevens’s expansive and 
memorable rhetorical gestures and the 
work of a poet who can say “I mistrust the ’ 
poem in its hour of success", because it is "s 
' lhi "g capable of being/ tempted by ethics 
into the wonderful". Some may fad 
Fisher's poetic territory too rarefied fix 
their liking; forniy own part 1 am sorry he 
has reduced its extent and its temperature 
by omitting from this collected volume two 
such humane poems of place as" Kingsbury 
Mill" (originally published in The Memorial 
Fountain in 1966) and "Abraham Darby's 
Bridge", which came out in the 1970s. 
Nevertheless, Fisher's work has much to 
offer the reader who is willing to 
concentrate as the poet himself does; and 
perhaps, now it is more accessible, its 
unique place In contemporary British 
poetry — not outside it — - will be 
recognized. 


t ■ 

Runs, rests and resolutions 


By Jay Parini 


JEAN YALENTlNEr " 

The Messenger 

67pp. Faber, with Farrar, Straus, Giroux. 
£4.95. 

0 374 20871 9 


Jean Valentine's audience has always been 
small but enthusiastic, which is the sort of 
response one expects for a poet whose 
work Is dense, almost hermetic, yet strik- 
ing and intense. The Messenger h her 
fourth book in Fifteen years; it is also her 
most difficult' one. The peculiar sense of 
isolation that has marked her poems from 
the start persists, as does the hushed, 
dreamlike quality of her voice. Her imag- 
ery is elusive, more so than before; images 
float into view and disappear with alarm- 
ing frequency; "A pitched ceiling, / two 
cora; apple petals; / the thin' smell of 
woodamoke,/ wood, lurpenifnq. , One 
has to ignore bafflement and sit back |o 
allow these "ordinary things" to seek their 
own levels of meaning. 

When thfc metbqd wprks, her 'poems 
reverberate In. the memory, huh Incus and 
strange.’ Miss Valentine, takes enormous 
risks, cutting a Way piost of the connective 
tissue which norm illy gives same narrative 
. direction , lo a poem; she reduces her 
language jo !b^ spare, uncompromising 
in strum out, banishing all humour and any 
obvidus music from her work. The ‘result- 
ing poems are elliptical, suggestive, often 
frusirailngly obscure. 

fitiS’ W 0 ? **£*' 0rttlnaf y Things 
(I97-(). bad, about -K the, quality of * bad 

dream., The poet brought Into disturbing 
.juxtaposition images of a woman’s, life as 
she lights tpr survival among lovers, chil- 
dten, deaths, -.friendships and Infidelities. 
The epigraph from the Dutch poet, Hitub 
Oosterituis, sets the tone; . - 


dren'Vshe concluded, “growing info their 
lives, in their sleep." After the harsh 
catalogue of sorrows that made up that 
volume — still heT best to dale — this Iasi 
poem approached something like calm. 
"Slowly we can tell each other some things 
about our lives", she wrote. 

Six years later. The Messenger operts with 
the same two poems, suggesting thnt Miss 
Valentine Is somehow taking up where she 
left oft. Now she tells of "the runs, reals: ' 
brief resolutions; falls, and lulls/ hard, joy- 
ful runs, In certainly; dull, sweet / dur- 
■"«. human silences." The “falls, and 
lulls" predominate. “Living Together” is 
Lypic&l of her new work: 

Dawn, streaks of rose-brown, dry— 

A car starts up. A needle veers, 
an hour, a summer . . .Day . 


settles back, on the last 
century, our trying, our Biblical 
conviviality. 

This should, should not, happen, these 
lwo people met, or not then, not now- 
or now. 

Out In the while Judaic light 
you move' like figures in a lesson; 

You open your life like a book. 

Stilj I hear your story 

like a parable, where every word is 

... simple. 

but how does this one 

go with the one before, the next*. '. . 

Miss Valentine unwillingly describes her 
own new work in this last stanza: she opens 
her life like a hermetic text before us; her 
stories arc all parables, brief allegorical 


constructs designed to convey a hidden 
truth. Her words arc simple as could be, 
but one is led io usk " how docs this one/go 
with the one before”? 

Miss Valentine is clearly trying to go 
beyond the bleakness of her earlier work 
The theme of resurrection, of spiritual 
reclamation, runs through the title sequ- 
ence mid two fine translations (Msiufri’ 
slam's '"394" mid Oosierhuft’* 
"Orpheus"); the final sequence, "Sol- 
itudes", is n diary of sorts describing the 
poet's emotional trajectory from winter 
solstice to spring equinox of n given year, 
'ending on a note of hope, cclobrailng"tl» 
play of the bruutli nf the world". None the 
less, the si ripped, unyielding quality of tbb 
poet's work will admit Tew and discourage 
most of her readers. 


Small perfections 


- j'Paripf^ase^ fcari uncharacteristically 
.-' pfosy:pdcm. Frora jUelf, hotojvfer. j*' a 
•-! ^-h'cre : which Fjshqr . uses' 1 raribusly, 
7 < jtofertty,' hap with ft fine senseTof ckdenbo 
etid fot/fome of fats longer "pieces; 
r towen jb print fast 


"Chalk Hn« still mark'ihe floor 
just where you stood, pur shottldris ; 

•» • «. * : • touched; . 

I was afraid. You were just saying: 

. - ' : ordinary things, 

This transformation .of a setjie in meihory 
frotn a seemingly benign occurrence into an 
eerre,- highly 'personal .symbol o t lass: and ' 
Jjfolaifon k characteristic . ofOrdiiinty 
Things, which ended with two haiin tins 


By Vicki Feaver 

FRANCES HOROVITZi , 

Water Over Stone ' 

48pp’. Eniiharihtiri. £3,?J " 4 • , . ■ 's 

(paperback, £2.25). 

0 905289 5 f X- 7 

Regular listeners to BBC radio poetry' 
programmes will know Frances HorovlU 
Bs a reader notable for her ability to 
interpret a wide ;rftnge of work “ without 
resorting to aCtreisy techniques. It will 

rome as qo surprise to them to discover 
mat iqe js also a considerable poet in her 
own right ! Her first collection. Water' 
renect8 thi same, blend of 
positivity and roMipint that she brings to 
her, reading. . - ■■ v '. ■ ■ ' 

At a fltet glance her frequent- use ofi 
sdeh words pa .trees, , birds, water, stones,! 
clouds, fin?, wind, sun, mqon and stars! 

SSHf 111 nature, pdel artd 1 

rather ; a to one; Not only, are there nqr 
pylons, plcrt ickere.dracfot fumes, .ferlillmri 
bags, or any 0 f jhq dlher bvidenpes 0 fr 

man s-oaupaiion Wt wei have' cbme: to’ 

expect; Trom ' ■ t^entleth'-^ritury 7 riatorc 1 

these f; 




With it partly because of her intuitive feel- 
ing for that primitive incanlatory 'quality 
almost lost to contemporary poetry and 
also because her aubject la jiot primarily 
nature at all. The water and stones and so 
on are there because they represent 

unchanging and eternal rhythms. They ore 

ft backdrop against which she sets hurtian 
anxieties- about Identity, time, separation 

: 1 ‘ '? OW ‘heme but Mrs Horovitz 
approaches it with a freshness and poig- 
nancy of her own, For her poems, except 

dlfeSlvni ! h *f h 16 baseii on myths, arise 
ri ,L y 1 of ^ er own experience. This is 
■ P^t domestic and unextra-- 

qrgnaryj.ftfocf that ihe nses tojier advaii- 
Utter to be serit by air 1 ’, Tor 
eftmqple, (hcdescrlptfon 6fa table-top, solid 

S C inlSii^ ld<5a the poem not only 

w«h aulhentlcji^ bfrt with a solid' basis for 
4»e more rhapsodic passage that folio Ws: . • . # 

./ move across, a vast table i . 

v ! Pftpm and mopey • 

r daily (hd, Jipuse emptlesfotlh 

•1 v ; .K ar ® ? "V.:.r 
-Vi 1 

; n. ■. 




1 spread into the sky 

over seas and wide forests . , . 

to find you 

how you are town out of mo 
a cry not my own splits the wind 

I qm streaming with air • . 

where are your limbs iii this whiteneisr 
Less successful are the poems without this 
foundation in a believable reality: "Dreao 
Bnd, ,l Soflg" and “The Woman's Dream” Bf 
example. In these Mrs Horovitt.ioae* tl» 
control evident in her beat poems and » 
carried away into sub-La wrentian fintaty. 

There is perhaps one more criticism to he 
made of Water Over Stone: a Few of 
poems are pruned to the point where they 
become insubstantial. "J dreamed a poem- 
perfect/aa the first five-pointed nake/ij^ 
melted at dawq" writes the poet In ■ N« • 
Year Snow 1 ': such poems ("Lament' m 
Sample) are, in their, own tertn* 
'perfections and just like .snowflakes tnjr 
seem to molt off the page, or at least 
fnipd. Ironically, the most memorable 
ini the whole boOk are nqi ihe poet’s own. ^ 
oqes borrowed, from her father; " ‘Aclr^ r 
daughter gone down hill’ you seld w 
‘Stay In your own corner’ . . . ‘a9 n j,. . • 
'them knock, you down' M - ("Elegy 
poem, ftloijg with ''Envoi!’, which draws w 
her mother’s vlftiop of. uer dead husb ar '\V \ 
and-. ’’ Visit to :the, British Museum, . «?• ■ ; 
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Oout has existed in times undent and 
modem: but like all the best cultural 
phenomena it can be perceived as having 
enjoyed a "heyday". This period of special 
prominence emerges from two novels by 
George Eliot. In Chapter 7 of Rmola we 
encounter Bartolommeo Sea la, Secretary of 
the Florentine Republic during the 
Quattrocento, who "had got richer and 
richer and more and mure gouty, after the 
manner of successful monolity". At the end 
of Middlemnrch, we hear of Lydgate's 
decline into prosperous Victorian 
mediocrity, once he had written “a treatise 
on Gout, a disease which has a good deal of 
wealth on its side". These passages fix the 
image of a malady befitting the well-to-do: 
more important, they define the historical 
limits within which gout was to make its 
greatest Impact on human affairs. 

The high noon of this heyday mny be said 
to occur in England around 1750 to 1800. 
Later in this article, I shall take most of my 
examples from this period; but some ground 
needs to be cicBtcd first. Astonishingly, 
there is no foil-scale history of the subject, 
clinical or cultural — in any language, so far 
as I can discover. References to gout are 
scattered through any number of works on 
medical and social history; but the 
references simply lie there, nicely spaced 
and intact, like some untroubled Cyclades 
in the rough waters of scholarship. Here I 
shall be attempting what might be called the 
first cultural epidemiology of gout. II 
follows that some historical background will 
be required, even though it must be cursory 
and selective. 

it has been established from Egyptian 
burial chambers that a condition which 
would now be diagnosed as gout existed in 
the second millennium bc. According to 
some commentators the malady of Asa, 
King of Israel, who was “diseased in his 
feat" (2 Chronicles 16), should be 
identified with gout, but this can be no more 
than tradition. There are references in 
writers of classical antiquity, including 
Ovid, Seneca and Varro, who prescribed 
cabbage as a sovereign remedy. 
Hippocrates had noted that women in 
Greece did not succumb to the disease, or 
not before the menopause. This seems a 
reliable finding, but for some reason hard to 
fathom it did not, in Seneca's observation, 
apply to Rome. Gibbon mentions one or 
two celebrated sufferers: but you could 
writes full biohistory of ancient civilizations 
without spending much time on gout. 

With the Renaissance, all th<B changes. 
P e malady struck Medld and Hnbsburg 
Impartially. There Is In Florence the 
unfortunate Piero i) Gotloso (1416-69), 
who survives first as father of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and second by virtue of his own 
stricken cognomen. A century later; the 
emperor Charles V enmo to await Ills death 
Yuste monastery in remote 
Extremadura. Ho had suffered the first 
ravages of gout at 'the age of twenty-eight, 
a nd had ihcn endured severe allncks on 
average once every two years. By 1558 ho 
was a crippfo, scarcely nblc to write or to 
Inordinate nppelile had 
contributed to the onset of the disease. A 
major-domo quoted to him the saying, 
U out is cured through the mouth’.' (one of 
many unavailing proverbs on the subject), 
° ul ^ wiuld never be cured. Moreover, his 
Philip n was bequeathed the aliment, 
™Ugn not the Empire, In his own last days, 
* n t * le filoomy caverns of the 
“wrial, his foq(. raised up high on a 
gout-stool, whilst ho transacted business 
wJn ' ra -^ d divJn ? ; A generation later it was 
wftuenstein; whose first attack took piece in 
rate thirties. During (he next; few years 
.^ritpelled to takq to his bed, 

stri-l/vf? — r M ,0l ?g si * weeks at a 
rr?' -He was the more troubled by his 
Kepler, rio less, had drawn 
horoscope; and predicted that he would 
disease -77- a condition not 
‘Ways accurately distinguished in 
““temporary physiL 6 . 

ebri!^ 6 exceptional, because they 

suph . prominence, 
rout !!i ■ 8 * k the y. ara oot misleading, for 
• lb? more to intervene in 

uuS^.^’pribHc lift. Campaigns were- 
the cas ® of Quedn Anne, 
extra 2 nH W ^i'P-°to u to for a crucial 
refenj,;rv^ ! ‘ W were reassessed . and 
rnartw fritoril' Nothing ever caused so 
didr^toj toves lo be turned over. Gout 
or tho evangelicals to 
?Tturil< ddi ft biter theft-way of .■ 

^ bbt'Cnl jrety. a matter of diet 


The rise and fall of gout 


that it is a malady of (he mature (but not 
senile); that il afflicts the historically 
dominant sex; and (hat malnutrition is one 
of the few reliable prophylactics -- which 
meant that it could be seen as an authentic 
ruling-class disability. AH these tendencies 
were to find their fullest expression in the 
eighteenth century, and in Britain above all. 

Gout is a hereditary metabolic disorder 
characterized by the deposit of sodium urate 
on the joints, normally by means of a 
regular progression from the extremities. 
Modern research has shown the necessity in 
treatment of combating the build-up of 
purine elements, that is the crystalline solid 
(C*H*N‘) derived from uric acid. In earlier 
ages the term “gout" was applied rather 
vaguely (o a wide range of allied medical 
conditions. It was not until around 1600 
that French physicians established a 
satisfactory distinction from rheumatism, 
and indeed the wholly different etiology of 
the two illnesses did not prevent confusion 
for two centuries more. A number of 


By Pat Rogers 

chemistry, preventing the build-up of uric 
acid in women. Again, the hereditary 
element, which is still not fully understood, 
may mean that there is also a differential in 
terms of genetic transmission. (One might 
add that some women writers, including 
Mrs Pendarves. later Delany, and Mrs 
Piozzi, had to spent a great deal of Lime 
caring for gout-racked husbands.) 

The third problem: the fitful nature of the 
illness. Gout was one of the more arbitrary 
disorders in the way it came and went. Long 
periods of quiescence meant that sufferers 
could harbour the hope that the malady hod 
spontaneously cured itself: and indeed a 
scattering of such occurrences is recorded. 

Fourth, there is the virtual absence of 
anything resembling a panacea for gout. A 
series of hopeless proverbs confirms the 
inefficacy of medicine until very recent 
timeVA higointelein£decui ne volt goutte" 
— variously anglicized. “Drink wine and 
have the gout; drink no wine, and have the 


“A sovereign cure for the gout," said 
Mr Pickwick, hastily producing his 
note-book — "what is it?” 

“The gout, sir," replied Mr Weller, 
“the gout is a complaint as arises front loo 
much ease and comfort. 

"If you're ever attacked with Ihe gout, 
sir, jist you marry a widder os has got a 
good laud wolcc, with a decent notion of" 
usin’ it, and you'll never have the gout 
again. Il's a capital prescription, sir. I 
takes it reg’lar and 1 can warren! it to 
drive away any illness as is caused by too 
much jollity." 

But in genera] there were few sovereign 
remedies. Quacks did not make a fortune in 
this sphere of business: their failures were 
too palpable. Occasionally one comes 
across newspaper advertisements where 
gout is mentioned: for instance, Wassc's 
elixir, sold In Rotherhitheal three shillings a 
half-pint, was claimed in 1704 to be 
excellent for the complaint, as also for the 



'The Gout , " a coloured etching with aquatint by James Glllray, 1799. 


life 1 ifWto^utnlhg-poinf In. elbows aoessuggH. ***ni 

ttmwfotcd wilh the factiS^' Thd mUlfi facE&r Invoked 


typologies were devised, Buch as “regular” 
(joints only) and “irregular" (spreading to 
other organs); “flying gout”, where the pain 
migrated seemingly without cause from one 
part of Ihe body to another (this was 
diagnosed in the caw of George III); “poor 
man's gout", caused by an excess of malt 
liquors; and, moving away from the 
condition narrowly defined, la goutte 
mllllaire, la goutte salitrn Ique (lead 
poisoning), "Spnnish gout" (syphilis), 
"railing gout" (epilepsy). Leaving aside Ihe 
freer metaphoric usages. It is evident that no 
groat precision In the term had arrived by 
the tirrte of Johnson’s Dictionary: “The 
arthritis: a periodical disease attended with 
great pain.” 

The symptoms with which medicine had 
to wrestle for many hundreds of yftars are 
most , notably these. First, a sudden onset, 
generally qulLe early in adult life, with a 
sharp pain localized in the toes .or 
sometimes the lhum|j. A survey conducted 
ip the early part pf this century fixed the 
incidence of the disease as occurring most 
frequently In the thirties, less often in the 
twenties, then the forties. The legend that 
gout is a penalty of old age has long been 
current: It is mqst memorably enshrinmi in 
Fnlstaff a remark, “A man can no more 
separate age and covetousness that he can 
pari young limbs and lechery; but the gout 
galls the one, and the pox pinches the 
other.’' Similarly, the author of A Tale of a 
Tub considers the judicial bench flt “for the 
Repose of old and gouty Limbs’*. But the 
facts show otherwise ; and my oiwn sample of 
nearly fifty eighteenth-century case$ tajlies 
with the inter reseaith. The sufferer may 
survive Into old age, bur that is -another 
matter. ' : p •' V ' ' .- - • ■ 

Second, gout is overwhelmingly a mole 
disorder. A minute proportion of Witten 
sufferers are recorded. Whether Queen 
Anne Is ,one of Ihe rare exceptions is 
problematic, although the onset of the 
Illness In her thirties and its passage from 
feet and hands to knees (especially) and 
elbows does suggest Hist hers is an autlie^ttc 
-TW mfllfi factor InvoHfed-'IS body- 


gout too"; “There is no pain like Ihe gout, 
and toothache”, and so on. Puller records 
“Gout, the disgrace of physic”, and there 
fire other such despairing expressions. 

The last difficult characteristic is that 
over-indulgence in food and drink appears 
to precipitate the disease, as in the case of 
Charles V. Not merely rich diet, but also the 
consumption of strong wines could 
predispose the patient to attacks. It Is 
notorious that the increased habit of 
drinking port and madelra In Britain after 
the Methuen treaty of 1703 led to the 
prosperity of Bath, as all the battered rakes 
limped off for ihe cure. Less well known is 
the fact that beverages such as tea, coffee 
and cocoa might also predispose victims. 
There is no evidence, in passing, that gout is 
— as are certain respiratory conditions — a 
blight of urban man: its high visibility at a- 
period of increased urbanisation probably 
relates to dietary facts unconnected with 
the disease: Justice Woodcock, in Arpe’s 
comic opera Love In a Village, corresponds 
to innumerable real-life sufferers. 

Faced with a|l these symptoms, patients 
and physicians alike made what they could 
of the situation. As late as the Victorian era, 
there were speculations and conjectures In 
abundance: that women showed a lesser 
iriddence because they were less exposed to 
the -‘conditioning activities’’ , presumably a 
euphemism for carnal excesses; that gout 
was -.less prevalent in Scoliahd because 
spirits, rather than 1 wine, were drunk there;, 
that sufferers had too little alkali In their 
bloodstream to counteract .the acidic 
effects; Lord Chesterfield was to 
foreshadow George Eliot, In sentiment If 
noi.ln tone, when he stated that “gout Is the 
distemper : df a gentlemen; whereas. the 
rheumatism is the distemper of a hackney 
doacbman". There is an exchange to the 
purpose in chapter 20 of Pfckwlrk< Papers,. 
when Sam Weller wariis-hu fftfhar against 
drinking too much' brandy, < lest 1 it bring on 
his bid complaint: 

’.“I’ve 1 found a sov'rin’qure for that, 

Sammy" said Mt'Wellef, setting down 
'■•■'tbeg&sS: 1 ' . 


stone, cholic, gravel, ulcers and disorders 6f 
the bladder and kidney (at least a fairly 
homogeneous package). 

Fifty years later. Doctor Frederick, lately 
come from Germany, was announcing that 
he undertook, to cure Ihe gout .and 
rheumatism "without any return; bejng the 
first person that ever could cure the Oout in 
London”. Yellow jqundlce and bites from a 
mad dog were also covered, Presumably this 
was a form of loss-leader trading. But for 
the most part, the quacks would keep the 
thlngs.where they were occasionally known 
to. have some success (scrofula, venereql 
disease, toothache, Ihe itch, scurvy, 
hypochondriacal melancholy, barrenness 
and imbecility) and left gout to the orthodox 
practitioners. 

Not that they Could daftn any medical 
triumphs. Thp major discussion bf the 
subject had been Sydenham's Trdclatiis de 
Podagra (1 683), a. work of the more 
relevance for the fact that Its author had 
been a'sufferer for. thirty years. Sydenham 
globmlly reviews the three standard 
methods of treatment, ftqd concludes that 
none' of them will do. Bleeding further 
weakens the bloqd, when It Is already 
overwhelmed 'by dregs of the humqurs. 
Purging can only confuse the animal spirits. 
Sweating, is liable to bring on ' apoplexy. 
Sydenham accepts thp traditional view that 
the illness arises from an "indigestion 6f 
humours", but adds some ideas of his qwn. 
His remedy was to make the whole body 
chemistry less "sluggish”, and. by a 
moderate regimen together with exercise to 
establish a mpre healthy manner of living. 
He 1 had observed that. gout attacks those, 
who are healthy and robust, but only during 
the :decline of their “hot . arid natural 
powers". Hit advice, so fares It went, was 1 
sound,- Indeed as soupd as one could, gel 
until the present century. Henry Fielding 
was one pf those to read Syderiham in his 
hopeless search for a cure - a search 
reflected in the bitter comment he lets slip In 
Tom Jones : “If is with Jealousy, as with the 
Gout. When such Distempers are in' tile 


Blood, there is never any Security against 
their breaking out; and that often . . . when 
least suspected". 

There were other manuals on the subject: 
one by the fashionable physician Cheyne, 
one by the deathless poet and medico Sir 
Richard Blackmore, one by Samuel 
Johnson's bibulous friend Dr James. The 
latter’s Treatise on the Gout and 
Rheumatism (1745) is not likely materially 
to have assisted many sufferers, but unlike 
his notorious fever powders it cannot have 
killed anybody. Boerhaave, himself alleged 
to suffer from "gouty arthritis", which may 
have been lumbago, experimented with 
treatment by mercury and gold during the 
1720s. More successful than anyone was 
William Cad.ogan, who had already found a 
winner with his child-care manual. His 
Dissertation on the Gout (1771) ran to nine 
editions within a year. Dr Johnson thought 
that the advice Cadogan offered was good, 
in so far as it recommended “temperance, 
cxercise< and cheerfulness" (not a 
prophylactic Tony Weller would have 
endorsed). On the other hand, he thought 
the work "foolish, in maintaining that the 
gout Is not hereditary, and that one fit of It, 
when gone, is like a fevcT whan gone". 
Experto credite. Garrick read the 
dissertation, but derided to postpone 
adopting Cadogan's regimen until his wife . 
returned from a visit. Cadogan argues that 
gout is caused by indolence, intemperance 
and vexation. He notes that some success 
has been obtained with the Duke of 
Portland's powder, which managed to keep 
the illness“flOBting" rather than settled for 
a period of years. This was a composition 
made up from guaiacum, a drachm a day 

to be taken for three months, and then a 
progressively smaller dose. Its efficacy is 
questionable, although it produced some 
remission in Fielding’s case, and it was . 
certainly preferable to one cure cited by - 
Lawrence Stone: “apply live eaTthworms to 
the affected part until they begin to smell". 

There was In fact:, one - dependable 
nostrum already known. This was 
colchicine, an organic alkaloid derived from 
the autumn crocus or colchlatm. Widely 
used in France, it was effectively banned in 
eighteenth-century England. Tills may have 
been because it often resulted In an 
acceleration of the next attack, even though 
the . immediate symptoms were relieved. 
More likely, the prohibition arose from 
. the uppieasant side-effects, which included 
headaches and shivering fits. Benjamin 
Franklin Is said to have known of colchicine, 
but the drug does not figure in the regimen 
of his friend Benjamin Rush, who lectured 
on the nature and cure of the gout in -- 
Philadelphia during the 1790s. Rush’s 
method wns to puncture the foot with a 
lancet and drain off water. He also remarks 
that “too long sitting with depending feet 
should be avoided. I have known a tight 
rolleT of fine flannel worn on the ankles 
under the stockings do great service. Let It • 
be tried." Fine flannel was thoroughly 
genteel, and 1 the cure as much as the illness 
would' have pleased Lord Chesterfield. 
Rush had met Johnson In London some 
years earlier, through their common friend 
Reynolds, ft' is not known IE the talk turned 
to gout; all that is recorded Is Johnson's 
complaint regarding Boswell's habit of 
asking questions such as" Pray, Doctor, why 
is an apple round, and 'why is not a pear 
so?", . . 

Gout , intervened at many critical 
eighteenth-century junctures. When 
Bishop At (erbury was In tbe Tower - 
awaiting trial fot* his 'Jacobite activities, : 
public prayers were offered in churches up 
and down the -nation for his gout. Three 
years later. In 1725, Jonathan Wild refused 
to go to chapel In Newgate' gaol, prior to his 
execution, pleasing (as Defoe has It), "his 
lameness by the Oout”. pht the Elder bad 
to be carried into the Home to make one of 
his most dramatic oratlpns. During the 
Wilklte disturbances the Lord Mayor of 
London, B rafts Crosby , summoned a gentle- 
manly .respite, on account of a severe fit. ^ 
George lire illness, in 1788 begiw' with, 
symptoms which, h was hoped, would prove 
to be Ihoso of gout: for this waft taken to be 
the least serious of tbe possible disorders. 

He went to Cheltenham lo take the waters, 
but stjU on his return, according to Fanny- 
Burney, ‘‘walked like a gouty than"; Today 
it reems likely that porphyria could account • 
for almost all, the Idrig’s symptoms, includ- 
ing hts enfeebled 11 mbs; but no contetnpor- • 
ary had hejird of porphyria. Aiotind the 
same lime, the ' Chevalier D 1 Eon was 
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rusticating in Tonne rre, suffcri ng front gout 
. which he attributed to the lack of fresh air 
' and exercise he suffered in his new rale as a 
woman. Certainly it is the active spirits who 
seem to escape the malady: Casanova, who 
survived smallpox, pneumonia, bladder 
trouble and sword injuries, or Da Ponte, 
whose mere coaching accidents were 
enough to kill off three lesser mortis. 

Literature is full of the subject. Gil Bias 
begins as a quack in Valladolid by 
ministering to a gouty pastrycook. 
Matthew Bramble opens Humphry Clinker 
with an account of his lameness, and it is in 
quest of relief from gout, amongst other 
things, that he sets out on his travels to 
Bristol Hotwdlsand to Bath. Not fancifully. 
Bramble sees Bath as a "national hospital". 
More than any ot her of the great spas, it was 
adapted to the hall and the lame. Its waters 
had no greater virtue in this regard than 
those of Baden-Baden, Karlsbad or Spa. 
But where other resorts attracted 
consumptives, asthmatics or the dropsical, 
in Bath you always found the steep slopes 
cluttered with Invalid carriages. There were 
Bath-chain before Malvern had got its 
pumps well into operation, and long before 
Leamington bad spread its terraces across 
the gentler undulations beside a more 
sluggish Avan. 

As for poetry, Lady Winchelsea contrives 
a fable of the gout and the spider, written 
after her husband had suffered his first 
attack. Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, it may 
be recalled, wished her enemies not dead 
but "give diem the gout!" — she possibly 
had her huiband in mind. Pope finds a neat 
simile: "So, when small humours gather to a 
gout, The Doctor fancies he has drlv'n ’em 
out", whilst in the Verses on the Death of Dr 
Swift his friend summons up a comical 
' picture of indifference to the adversity of 
others: 

Dear honest Ned is in the Gout, 

Lies rack! with Pain, and you without: 
Haw patiently you hear him groan! 

How glad the Case Is not your own! 
There is quite riot of other people's gout 
scattered through the pages of the Journal 
to Stella, and generally Swift seems able to 
bear the misfortunes of his friends with 
tolerable equanimity. His squeamishness 
was attached to a different object: "The 
■' queen is well, but . . . [am told she lias 
sometimes (he gout in her bowels (I halo the 
word bowels)," 

Later in the century, Cowper makes a 
familiar point in The Task: 

O may 1 live exempted (which I live ■ . 
Guiltless of pamper'd appetite obscene) . 
From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe. 
Of libertine excess. The Sofa suits 
The gouty Hmb,’tls true; but gouty limb, 
Though on a Sofa, may I never feel . . . 
The adjective "gouty" came to be used in an 
. extended sense, to mean feeble or paralytic. 
Whets D1 Burney finds the execution of a 
keyboard or string player deficient, he is 
liable to contrast their "gouty" fingers with 
the *’ strong handT* of an able executant. On 
his tours he seems to have met few gouty 
composers, although one exception is the 
Ger man master Hesse, living in his old age 
in Vienna. It was incidentally this extended 
sense which allowed Byron a full punning 
effect In his lines on Southey in The Virion 
of Judgement: 

He stuck fast with Ms Aral hexameter. 
Not one of aU whose goaty feet would stir. 
The sense Is not Just “wom-oul’*, but 
"stiffened into imbecility”. By this dale-' 
gout had a .whole penumbra of cultural 
Implication, ou which Byron's epithet 
1 gleefully trades. • 


: In.a One passage, W. S. Lewis has qvokefl 

: sofne of the hidden -undertones of (he- 
concept: -.j; 

It is avooce common and mysterious! It is 
Blven a title, “the”. Quack* flourish by il ‘ 

• and all classes of society lake their - 

• nostrums. ' the grea| object of its 
, • treatment is. io .drive’ll ir\to itie 

■ :> ckticmJ dw, -for if it'selUes lh at the head • 

- of stomach, all h oyer.' . . , The gout Is a ’ 
factor In jhe. national life, not only 
bhtaiise .of its. assaults upon , leading 
: peters qfjMflte htttiqmenUo£crW*,but. 
because of its invasion of' men's very 
■ told*- It is h«e ai\d them, a spirit bt.flre, 

: id bu courted and Cajoled, attacked and * 
„• . jPPcawd- The eighteenth cpblufy Is like 1 
OiHban ctbnchlrigln tenor as it waits for 
.. . ; th&flom tp lick it with old crempsaml fill 
. ' all 'll? hopes with aches. But- cruel and 
i «pridaus .>s the gout It has arte 
sovereign merit: It is jealous of all other ' 

. dlwaSes and drives' them away. Tills is 
. ^iy we find the gout spoken of with a ' 

• ‘ ; cesrtaln affccitdn. • . 

Th(> feiwfettoy r ii well illustrated iri Swift’s 
;poem eoiftled Bee's Birthday: 

. , As jf tiie gouf.ihopld iefce the. head,: 

, Doctors’ prbnqiinoe thftpaUent dead; . 
i- 0ut tf tbej esa, byaJJibrefr arts: . 

., Hfajli.ft ip ihe exlrbaniMl p^rist ; • 

1 S 6J ' •r vd th * raan ioy.'Hnd praise 
■: .The |out iliot wdf prolong htfdiyii. . »■. 

,i i , . ’* 1 0'f’Vv »\ ’I «i i‘i.; i 1 u>(.« 

■ 1 ‘ v • - ' ■ . . . : • • 


But it is not the only way in which the 
Hanoverians managed to look on the bright 
side of gout. Defoe's Colonel Jack even 
speaks of the "Benefit of a violent fit of the 
Gout, which (as is allowed by most People), 
dears the Head, restores the Memory, and 
qualifies us to make the most . . . useful 
Remarks upon our own Actions." This idea 
of gout as purgative seldom appears in such 
an explicit Form, but it underlines other 
things which people felt about the malady. 

The cultural meaning of gout is related to 
five separate issues. First, the illness 
regularly struck those who had been of a 
robust constitution: this was evident in 
the well-publicized case of Henry Fielding. 

It was therefore no malady of milksops, but 
a good kind of roast-beef disoideT. A 
corollary wax that gout made its most visible 
impact on the energetic and successful 
sectors of Hanoverian society. A related 
point is that one suffered at home. Patients 
we re generally laid up for a month or so, but 
it was pointless for them to submit 
themselves to the dubious ministrations of 
hospitals— for no effective surgery had (or 
has) been devised. This meant that gout was 
happily absent from the birth oi the clinic. 
Bath was a kind of walking, or limping, i 
hospital; but in general the gout-stricken 
carried on their normal lives, with periods of 
incarceration at home. They kept outside 
the invalid ghetto. 

Second, the fact that (he complaint had a 
hereditary basis rendered It in some 
respects more distinguished. It made sense 
in the wider configuration of values and , 
nttitudes which helped to form the ! 
Augustan ethos. Sons awaited the onset of | 
gout as a full confirmation of having come , 
into their heritage. In the first plate of 
Hogarth's Marriage d la Mode, we «e the 
Earl with a pedigree draped at hU left side 
and a gout-stool poised beneath his right 
foot. Similarly in Bleak House Sir Leicester 
Dedlock 

receives the gout as a troublesome 
demon, but still a demon of the patrician 
order . . . The Dedlock family have 
communicated something exclusive, even 
to the levelling process of dying, by dying 
of their own family gout. It has come 
down, through the illustrious line, like the 
plate or the pictures, or the place in 
Lincolnshire. It is among their dignities. 
Tlie fact that the Illness was almost 
exclusively confined to men also has 
obvious cultural bearings. In a world which 
operated in such a pervasively and often 
unconsciously sexist way. this circumstance 
must have made gout appear more 
'‘serious" something to set against the 
range of gynaecological disorders with 
which women were so Irritatingly beset. 
Again) it meant that the gout could be seen 
as the mark of power, prosperity and h 
privileged situation in the social order. And, 
unlike pox, U was not contracted as a result 
of sexual congress. 

A further conaide ration Is that since lack 
of exercise was seen to predispose sufferers 
to the disease, it became Identified in some 
measure as most incident to those working 
with the brain. Hence; perhaps, the tribe of 
authors who fell its affliction — of whom 
more presently. It was a more satisfactory 
complaint for an Intellectual thaq 
melancholia, which was hard to distinguish 
from the spleen of jaded aristocrats or the 
vapours of an affected young miss. A later 
French physician gave as his remedy for 
gout the formula "FatlgUez la Mte rt 
reposez la. I6te". There is something so 
Irresistibly flattering in the notion oMivbig 
in defiance of this rule that gout acquired a 
patina of sophistication and even (in a 
dignified Hanoverian way) decadence. 

Lastly, the idea, already encountered in 
Defoe, that gout can be a purgative iiloesi 
acquired greater currency after the famous 
episodes involving the eider Pitt. At his first 
rootqe'rit of triumph in 1757, he had been * 
laid tip .with particularly qftvere attacks! at. 
the very height of the Seven Years ^ariltls 
said, he planned strategy from his rick-bed. . 
^yhqo the Duke of. 'Newcastle arrived to. 
confer with him in (he.unheated rodm, the* 
cblH was such that the puke crept hup a ' 
spare bed. Discussion; could then proceed. 
However, it was ah/ intense bout' In 1768 
which appeared to rid MU' aftoemontal. 
discs so which had .clouded his career for ' 
softie years. , Herc wai proof that goal 
' the greato*i and most gifted} that it 
wtlrkod counter to debilitating "nervous” 
condition*; and that ft. could, renew the 
life-force.' 

’ ’to. combination, these fedora produced a ' 
climate of opinion iq which the illness did : 

• hot seem such a bad thing after ail. There is 
a perpetual determination in the eighteenth 
ceijlqry to see gfcut fta a blessing In disguise. ' 
Wrongly, ft is thought to be (fie preserve of 
tho fcuperipr dosses: far, thdugh inadequate 
must have made Its incidence lower . 
among, : poorer;. .people} sijtne . of. their 
;'rheUJr|ali(. J f siakiics«e8 were identical With 
the . gout: eb joyed by’ their- betters. 
Moreover, there r i* widespread agreement. 

v *•;. a *V> *T '\*>t i .:»t ‘i, j-.iN 


during (he period that the presence uf gout 
means the absence of other, potentially 
more fatal, conditions. 

It is surely not hard to discern the reasons 
for such amiable self-delusion. Class 
prejudice is flattered, the social hlcrachy is 
vindicated by the very facts of medicnl 
practice, the prevailing mores are 
underlined by vital statistics. Above all, to 
concentrate on this relatively innocuous 
disease — occasioning pain and 
inconvenience, but not in the normal course 
of events anything like fatal; a mark of 
maturity, but not of senile imbecility — 
made it easier to ignore less accommodable 
disorders. In a society which had no cure for 
scourges such as tuberculosis it was 
consoling to have this more placable enemy. 
With smallpox not yet wiped out. typhus 
always liable to mount a violent epidemic, 
bubonic plague still a threat to be taken 
seriously, venereal disease all loo visibly rife 
in the population — in such a world, with 
limited aid from physic and no proper 
sanitary control, it was a boon to find a 
complaint which observed such a decent 
manner of proceeding. The suffering 
individual might cry, "1 am not 
ague-proof": but gout was a form of 
invulnerability. 

All these observations could be 
documented from the literary men and 
women of the age. For example, we find Sir 
William Jones writing to a correspondent in 
1777: "I hope Lord Spencer is free from 
pain, which* is the only evil of the gout, and 
an evit it certainly is ... in other respects. I 
am told, persons, who have that disorder, 
have higher spirits and better health." 
Other sufferers included Fielding, Garrick, 
Congreve, Lord Orrery and the father of 
Joshua Reynolds (besides -the father of 
Robinson Crusoe). Sydney Smith had 


several attacks, one of which receded from 
him "(as a bailiff from she house oi an 
half-pay captain) dissiilisfied. and terrified 
by the powers of cokliicum." Horace 
Walpole's is a particularly fully documented 
case. His first sudden attack took place in 
1760, when he was forty- three. Thereafter 
his letters are scldomc long without some 
kind of reference. Characteristically, lie 
described it ns “unfair” thnt one of his puny 
and delicate constitution, living u temperate 
life, should contract this nultuly: 

If either my father or my mother hud had 
it. I should not dislike it so much. I urn 
herald enough to approve it if descended 
genealogically; but il is un absolute 
upstart in me . . . Another pluguc is. lliut 
everybody that ever knew anybody that 
had it, is so good as to come with advice, 
and direct tnc how to manage it; that is. 
how to contrive to have it forugrem many 
years. 

Samuel Johnson had no recorded attack 
until he reached the age of sixty-seven, 
which is exceptionally late. In a letter to 
Thralc he speaks of creeping about and 
hanging (on the furniture?) "by both 
hands". There follows the typical coda: "I 
enioy all the dignity of lameness. I receive 
ladies and dismiss them sitting. Painful 
preeminence." A year before his death, 
Johnson underwent another bout. Like 
others of his age, he was happy to sec gout 
represented "as an antagonist to the palsy", 
that is the strokes which he had now come to 
dread. Like Walpole, he was puzzled to note 
that neither of his parents had been 
sufferers, so that it was his "own 
acquisition". 

Finally, there Is the case of Benjamin 
Franklin. 1 have not traced the onset of the 
illness, but it was certainly well in evidence 
by the mld-1770s, when Franklin was 


ncurly 711. A bail jmuck at p oss . 
end of named him loom, pore hisamih! 
"D'Mjrtg.n- between Franklin and 
limit . dated “midnight, 22 cvinh. 
178tr Madam G.iut reproaches herv£ 
will, h,s failure I., observe pronS 
regarding exercise. She even castigate.^ 

fondness for silting down after dinner at £ 
chess- board. lean not say if there isanythl^ 
m this line of diagnostic thinking, examZ 
the musician and chess-player PhilidoVZ 
unot her martyr to the disease. But themoii 
indicative passage is the following: "Is I, m 
I who. in the character of your physician 
have saved you from the pafty, dropsy, and 
apoplexy? one or other of which would have 
done for you long ngo, hut for me". Here It 
the fullest expression «f rocn tat 
transference: gout actually become* i 
physician. Since doctors were not very good 
mi dealing with conditions such as dropsy.it 
wus marvellously self- regulating in 'a 
Newtonian or l.cihniziun wuy to find Hut 
gout could do a job, and, without the 
payment of fees. (Turgot wrote to Condor- 
ect that his gout It ml not destroyed his belief 
in final causes.) 

fn the nineteenth century, gout could no 
longer claim this hupny pre-eminence 
among pains. The valetudinarian lost caste: 
Matthew Bramble subsided into Jos Sedley, 
trailing forlorn and fat round Aix-la' 
Chapclle or Joey Bagstock wading 
his pitiful wuy up and down the streets o( 
Leamington. Gout was left to ihe care of 
men on the make, like Lydgate: it was ■ 
remunerative but low-prestige activity, 
much as is tending to the rich matrons of 
Florida today. Of course, gout survived into 
the Victorian era and does so right up to the 
present: but it was never again to be such a 
culturally approved malady — merely a 
painful one. 


Beware the stuffed animals 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


KENNETH HUDSON, 

The Good Museums Guide 

2?7pp. Macmillan. £10. 
033)28549 2 


Turn to the entries under Venice in 
Kenneth Hudson and Ann Nichoils's mag- 
nificent earlier work The Directory of 
Museums (published by Macmillan in 
1975) and you will find — besides the names 
and addresses and opening times of the 
Dago’s Palace and the Treasury of the 
Basilica San Marco, besides a clear listing 
of the contents of thirty-one other more or 
less familiar an galleries and museums— ihe 
Cadamuro Motgauto- Collection, tile 
Entomology apd the Meggiolaro Collec- 
tions, corttalning, respectively, Italian bee- 
tles, Italian and Mediterranean beetles, 
and just plain beetles, pone of which may 
be admired without an appointment. 

The same order of painstaking erudition 
ft found in their entries for around 22,000 
other institutions across the world, The 
book is witty, compendious, concise, accu- 
rate and relatively cheap. But there are. 
nevertheless, particularly in the Introduc- 
tion to the section on Great Britain, one 
or two ominous pointers to the future 
design of The Good Museums Guide: 

A. museum must make setuo by today's 
standards. It must have, not merely 
something, but a lot to offer to people 
of all ages and educational backgrounds, 
who are used to television styles, who 
jfte no^ afraid to be brutally rude when 
they are not ibtd/eslVd : . ;It Is probably 
true to say feat the people who :have 
done , more than 'anybody else , to puift 


and haul British museums into the mod- 
em world are those once (but no 
longer) scorned Dukes and Earls, who 
have learnt how to become impresarios 
of their great mansions and estates. 

After a breathy introduction con- 
gratulating Itself upon Introducing such a 
pioneering work and explaining defen- 
sively that "since in the last resort it Is the 
public, who pays, it seemed not unreason- 
able, In researching the Guide, to let the 
public have its say" we are launched Into 
an alphabetical list, town by town, of the 
four hundred museums which "measured 
up to the high standards set by Kenneth 
Hudson". These high standards admit, it 
should be said at once, the LYC Museum 
and Art Gallery, Banks, near Brampton, 
Cumbria, where “LYC stands for LI 
Yuan-Chla, the founder Bnd owner." This 
museum “was established six years ago In 
a converted farmhouse. Its collections 
comprise 20th century paintings and local 
and oriental antiquities”; yet they exclude, 
for Instance, the Wallace Collection, and 
the extension of Ihe British Museum 
(Natural History) at Tiring. 

Under the heading “Why they didn't 
make it" at the back or the book, 
giving reasons for the exclusion of (un- 
named) museums and informing us lhal 
"(he goodness dr badness of a museum 
is as complex and subtle nn affair as 
ihe goodness, or badness of. a human 
bring”, we may find comfort for our dis- 
appointment by guessing ot the reasons, 
befpre we decide to congratulate the 
museums concerned upon their lucky 
escape. Can It have been the Wallace Col- 
lection which was left out on the grounds 
"toilets dosed for repairs (South-East)", 
or "lighting marred by WoolwortbsTamp- 
diades'', or merely ’’publications counter 
had ■ run out crf guldebdoks 1 ’,' br' even 
because the "man at the counter appeared 
uieil-ihdcked by school parties"? Could 




tyeauitfttl jAltfrint \ ’ 

Poop jeus^dfosay, 

. .. ^rid li was frtie./, / ' : ' 

. flushed and bhliUijg/ ’ T h- 

IVoiri iheir baihs, ' ' l ' 
"■ Ate could hardly believe .V > ■ 
•' .'ttey wire here. 

v ' ’ 

.'Having dingey wlilh yoitS. v . • : . 

; - a fHerld oaice lold IhernyVi-- 
is Ute an evening- :.v- V ., 
■ v; • ’... •/■... :v. ; 7 ;; ,r ;-V- 

‘ d c-'.'.iip.'iiiitj '4tftL-(U.<?vj .'•■ill if! vJbtf.irtj 


with a Victorlan phoioffranh’ * 

. She had liked thdi, • ' . 

Jl was. she supposed, . - 

^teftiaimQBl everyone else 
, was djVo.rced or apartj ’ ••• 

Wbat kept (hem together . 1 •' ;*■ . 

Por how qould n.ey r . 

bringtheYagelves to Spoil s : : 

^o perfecl a - t - \ } ;\ ' 


the Collection be just “horrible, rarnks 
with the average French provincial 
museum" or suffer from the charge that 
"the period rooms ore too formal lo be 
realistic and not detailed enough to be 
Informative"? At least it cannot be the 
one rejected because it "suffers from a 
dapped-out curator", since that fa 
"(South-West)”. 

As for ihe British Museum (Natural 
History) at Tring, it may have received s 
visit from the very same "reporter" »bo 
was sent to the Hancock Museum (New- 
castle’s natural history museum, run 
jointly by the University and the Natural 
History Society of Northumbria), snd who 
wrote to tell Hudson, who in lum actually 
saw fit lo bother us with the opinion, that 
"some of the stuffed animals were ven . 
frightening and would scare mBny chil- 
dren". 

Faced with over 260 of "our reporten’V 
all volunteers, their initials after each brief 
descriptive entry for each museunii a 
demotic list of tholr names at tho bad d 
the book property shorn of all qualifica- 
tions they might possibly have had (or the 
task just to show how very ordinary ew 
public llioy are, tho smile tends, to murw ; 
mify abovo one’s Jnw. Shnw's hou» 81 
Ayot St Lawrcnco is n "pleasant place » 
bring one's friends, especially (f 0 ™-' 
abrond” and this la “the tribute lhal w™’ 
Ayot St Lawrence its place in tlie 
whereas at Jane Austen's house ' ,no r 
who had never heard of her. prevtouny 
might wonder whot it was all ®houi- 
Cheltenham Art Gallery has 
facilities for leaving wet Coats and ufflW 8 *: 
las”; at the Camden Works In Bain 
reporters speak enthusiastically of, If® 
Museuin's lavatories”; and in Oxford W 
facilities of the Ashmolein ‘‘m«y 
hdve achieved a flfel" because "w hive 
no mention of baby-stings elsewhere" 

But Kennel h Hudson is a distinguished 
industrial archaeologist and, 1 whep 
book comes to his own Reid, his suddedf 
awakened interest causes him to Jr* 
'‘reporters” out of the machine-shop 
or down the nearest mine-shaft or * n |A . 
nineteenth-century idiot masher; H» a™ 
entries are sometimes a delight. 

There are clear maps °f 
museums, . a subject Index to help 
to pursue a sperial . Interest r! 
country (including Ireland), and an i£flw 
of museums, people find; Places* 
entry la accompanied by a display pi 
bo)s to tell you If you will be able to P* V 
drinfaj ealj. shop, sit, sfie all wfthfo ° fl ®, : 
hour, - be friends. With the staffi * 
you : are disabled, arid count upon r**.. 
children becoming interested doougn 
the exhibits to leave, you alone for 
fraction: of* your visit. But “Othfog ■ ; 

. redp^n fee assumption that ' alupKU 
dudted in the pause of edhtwial deidw™^,: 
Jnercby beconje less stopld.^ ■ ' . J \ 

• jlkriiVj':;! i If-i'i?/ -•'il'i'S-J: 
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Collaboration and insurrection 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


R. F. LESLIE (Editor): 

The History of Poland Since J863 
506pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0 521 22645 7 

This collective work may perhaps be 


informative on political attitudes and ihe 
formation of political parties, especially of 
the various factions in Polish socialism. He 
is strong olso on the distribution of land 
between different categories of rural own- 
ers, though less so on the living conditions 
or way of life and thinking of the peasants. 
He 1ms useful statistics on the development 


regarded as in some sense a continuation of ofindustry and of industrial workers, as well 
the Cambridge History of Pulnnd, whose us on literacy and school attendance, but 
second volume nppenred in 1941. Thnt wus to say about the process of transformn- 


gji excellent work in its day, but mare 
research has been done since then, chiefly in 
Poland itself, and that country hits exper- 
ienced another forty years of history. 

The appearance or this new book is thus 
timely. It has four authors. R. F. Leslie, the 
most eminent and longest established Brit- 


tion of immigrants to the cities into a work- 
ing class, or about the content of the educa- 
tion with which the Russian, Prussian and 
Austrian rulers supplied their Polish sub- 
jects. 

His treatment of the area of Russian rule 


most emmeni un u .onges. cm- k gencraJly be||er th{m f (he Austrian or its rivals. 

Kh historian of Poland, known for his works p ® . ,, . .... ' , ‘ , 

on the insurrections of 1830 und 1863, here ^7°', slrik ^B th3t . W . s " 0, * s ; -n,:. , 

covers the period from 1 863 lo 1 914. The cfc ™* ,onum . erous ^ or . ks , m Po f an . d , a re I? 

Great War Snd the period of Independence, C * m Ru5S, “ n .’ d ° " ol 1 ,nclud « a s,n B le ,ltle SreStf 
inii ..4 iota a..J in German. It Is difficult to believe that one u « a ieti 

JJ Z nrevin X nuhlt^H ^ can ^ Austrian and Prussian rule over P“«ic 
i n »r JcmrvnF Pnimi t hot^ween Mu* wins Po ’ es vv * tholl, 50,116 reference to official Ciechanc 

publications, to the proceedings of fee ^ bc ( 
SET. It' W ^hsrat. Reichstag or Prussian Landtag, »here art 
imn^T or t0 ,he German-language press of Poz- meaning 
nania - Vienna or Berl ‘ n - 11 h also striking debated, 
uonof a nej regime by Sov arms is Jan , hat (he Poljsh SQurces quoted ^ QV£ * Katyn is 

^:ifi5X o d r ; o : ks pub 'L shcd [ f i "“ : iws , 

°n 0,S UStLS: !d '“ d ■* <^" ms Poli s| i historians, as 


favour of fascist demagogues? A few super- readers should include these appalling 
ficial answers are easy enough to find, but events. 

S:Ssr»,S:s;;.™' j-aMvasRS 

ernment in exile; the resistance in Poland; . In ^ res !!: d In “ cial P roblcms * is preferable, 
the resurrection of the Polish Communis) m f ha " dhn « ,hl5 . mosl I e « n P crlod ’ , ° , . hat 1 

■hV'VT^ iSSS™ p c 

then leaders) at Stalin s hands m 1938; the 

relations between these three and of all of ... ... 

them with the government of the Soviet ' ^ he central and controversial feature is 

Union; and the Polish policies (or non- jhe author s admiration for Gomulka. who 
policies) of wartime Moscow. Washington m . acl 11 , thc on ^ individual of whom a 
and London. He continues his storv lo ^'antiol portrait is given m the whole of 
include the establishment of the post-war ,hl * f ook - P , clcz y nakl ,™ fl I kes a 8 ood 
communist regime and its destruction of ail r.ghlly stressing GomulkaJ courage and his 
its rivals. - patriotism, admitting his decline in the last 

years and noting here a resemblance to (lie 
This task has been performed with career of Pibutlski. (it may. however, be 
remarkable economy of words, and clarity. ar B ue d l h Bl in his attitude to Russia 
Great efforts are made to be fair to all. and 0 olllll lka was more like Dmowski.) 
in particular to avoid "anti-communism". 

Ciechanowskl’s account and interpretation But another case can be mode, and in 


lb with special knowledge of Polish affairs. *° rtl ' •"> 01 ft, 

ex,remc,y wen 

qualified for their tasks. Yet u b s|range f hat (here js re , atjvely M 

The new work contains a great deal of ^ft* 6 reference to works published before 
information, with a mass of detail efficiently W18, or during the years of independence 
compressed and clearly presented. It will be U P 10 1939. 


an invaluable reference work for persons 
seriously wishing to know more about mod- 
ern Poland and not having the time or the 


Poland during these fifty years was a most 
distressful country, few opportunities were 


linguistic competence to go to the original B iven ,0 lcfldin 8 poles t0 improve either the 
sources. However, there are some serious material welfare or the cultural autonomy 
gaps which must be briefly stated before a of ,hcir compatriots (though more in 


separate consideration of each of the four Austria than elsewhere), and such oppor- 
sections, whose authors, to quote the (unities us occurred were often missed, 
editor's preface, "express opinions which Even so, one is impressed by Leslie’s inabll- 
are entirely their own". Ity to say anything good of virtually any one. 

f , . The protagonists In his account ore not per- 

Thq nrst gap is the absence of a full bib- sons but abstractions- ’’the propertied clas- 

icrnnhu TWn r>on«c klkllr,. .. .. . . r .f .... 


Ciechanowskl’s account and interpretation But another case can be mode, and in 
will be controversial, because so long as fairness must be summarized here, 
there are Poles around to debate them, the Gomulka was a brutal ruler; he showed it In 
meaning of these terrible events will bc hi* treatment of Mikolajczyk's supporters 
debated. Many will Teel that the reference to and in his hnndling of Ihe ex-German west- 
Katyn is too slight. The cold-blooded execu- cm territories. He hated intellectuals and 
tion, a year or so after capture, of several free discussion: witness his suppression of 
thousand officer prisoners-of-war is some- p ° p rostu and of the Warsaw students of 
thing out of the normal even in the history of 1968 - using lorry-loads of workers brought 
war and of man’s cruelty to man, and surely U P ,0 show ,he proletariat's supremacy over 
something of the sort should have been said. 111616 loose-mouthed peddlers of words. 
Others will feel that the holocaust of the t The y may have been Moraar's thugs, but 
Jews should have had more space. Yet this lh6 Y were workers too.) Gomulka became a 
reviewer must express, on balance, his k^ 6 1001 ° r Moscow: witness his action 
admiration for Ciechanowski’s attempt at against Czechoslovakia in 1968. Beck grnb- 
objectivity. bed a province in 1938 with Hitler's bless- 

ing, but at least Poles had a good claim to 
There is, however, a serious omission in’ TYans-OLza. In 1968 Gomulka's troops 
his chapters: that of the German factor, inarched into Bohemia shoulder to shoulder 
The bare facts of conquest, annexation and not only with the Russians but with 
exploitation are stated. But no German Ulbricht's Prussians too- 
source ra quoted - neither official docu- 
ments from the time, nor the literature Mr Pelczynski secs Ihe treaty of 1970 
published in Germany since 1945; and no with Federal Germany as a success for 
attempt has been made to show what tile Gomulka's foreign policy: surely tlie truth is 
was like for ordinary Poles under German that, oflcr years of exploiting his one dimin- 


llic 1967 Israel- Arab war, they were useful 
to Goinuika in giving him another 
scapegoat. 

Be this as it may, Pelczynski’s account of 
the years 1945-56 is excellent, and even 
those who take a less favourable view of 
Gomulka can learn from his interesting and 
always well-documented pages He con- 
tinues into the Gierek era and the crisis of 
1976, but does not mention the election of a 
Pole to be Pope: presumnbly the text was 
already finished in early 19.78. 

The overall impression which one gets 
from this survey of 120 years is one of tragic 
frustration, Genuine independence existed 
for only one sixth of the time, and Poles did 
not treat each other or their neighbours 
particularly well in those twenty years. 

The essence of modern Polish history has 
often been expressed as an alternation of 
collaboration With foreign masters and 
insurrection against them, Bnd neither 
alternative has done much good. The four 
contributors are all impressed by the cost 
and (utility of insurrection, but their 
accounts do not add up to a picture of very 
solid benefits from collaboration - whether 
it be calledTrlple Loyalty. Organic Work or 
Proletarian Internationalism. One essential 
condition for successful collaboration Is a 
minimum of generosity in the dominant 1 
partner, and this has not been available 
except under Austrian rule, which covered 
only a rather small part of Poland. 

Yet the Poles remain an Indestructible 
nation, in almost all of whom Polish 
national consciousness and Catholic faith 
i remain ineradicable. Their existence Is a 
source of constant Irritation to "moderniz- 
ing” reductionists of either the Leninist or 
3 the Western materialist-hedonist variety, 
r both bound In different waya to the dogma 
s that national consciousness and religion are 


was like for ordinary Poles under German that, oflcr years of exploiting his one dimin- minor epiphenomena which economic de- 
rule. or hwo so many Poles managed to live ishing asset in Polish opinion -anti-German velopment will remove. 


liography. T\vo pages of "select biblio- 
graphy” consisting only of titles in English 
■re of little use. Admittedly many of the 
non-English sources used are quoted fn 
twenty-two pages of notes in small print. An 
ideal reader who immediately looks up 
wtry reference and notes the source might 


the double life of a routine job and 
participation in resistance activities. Even ed by Moscow to reverse course because in those 120 yeans Poland has undergone 
less is said of the expulsion in 1945-1946 of Brezhnev needed German trade and immense economic and social change. The 
millions of Germans, many of whom were know-how? It is true thaithe treaty brought Poles have become a “social nhtlon” in the 
□ot guilty of crimes - how many fled and German recognition of the Oder-Nefsse sense that their nolitical and intellectual 
how many were deported, how much was frontier which previous German govern- dlite consist largely of persons whose par- 
done by Polish or by Russian authorities, moots had refused out of a foolish legalism, enis were workers or peasants, and that 
how much In cold blood, how the Polish and But did Gomulka want it7 Gorman recog- social mobility from the peasantry into the 
Russian troops behaved in conquered Ger- nltion knocked out of his hands (he only working class, and from the working class 
man cities. The German-Polish horror was a card he had, the German bogy. Den undo- into thedlites, has vastly increased. The Pol- 
mutual tragedy, and this is not less true- tlon of foreign or alien scapegoats was all ish workers have acquired ed jcation, social 
because the Germans were the aggressors that was left to Gomulka after a decade of mobility chances, class solidarity and con- 
and Ihe pioneers in genocide. The scale and betrayal of those who had brought him to . sclousness of their interests as a class, but 
the intensity of Ihe horrors are hard for the power. And even if the driving force for the they remain patriots and Catholics. "Mod- 
inhabitants of an English-speaking country- expulsions of Jews from Poland in 1968 ernizatlon" has not removed but streng- 
to grasp, and a book inte'rtdcd for such came from Moczar and his group exploiting thened both loyalties. 


propaganda-Gomulka was suddenly order- 
ed by Moscow to reverse course because 


ses", "the lower middle class”, "ihe mas- 
ses". These undefined, and barely defin- 
able, abstractions are made to do, feel and 
think things, os if they had unified collective 
minds. Almost everything that politicians 
do is represented as attributable to base 
motives of narrow class Interest or personal 


less is said of the expulsion in 1945- 1946 of Brezhnev needed German trade and 


mansge, but ordinary mortals compelled to Hm bftIon. If they refuse changes they are 


chase references book until tho first men- 
don, with full particulars, is found, are 


reactionary; if they bring them about it is 
solely from fear of the masses. The two 


S ”“?P cral6d - ° f ,hc Hmlted QUtslan ding Polish figures, Pilsudski and 
public which this book could reach, quite a. Dmowski, are given rather shact shrifUn 
'■rge proportion will consist of persons who par i|cular, Pilsudski appears a conceited 
“ve some knowledge of Polish and a serl- aM> no M H revolutionary, as a 


0tt f knowledge of ihe history of Poland or 
neighbouring ' countries, or a thorough 
Knowledge of Polish and a marginal in forest 
In history. For them, lilies In Polish havo no 
norrorj, and It is a grent pity that the Cant- 
ondge University Press foil unable lo 
Include these. . 

The second, more important gap is the 
astonishing paucity o( nucttiUm paid to the 


millions of Germans, many of whom were 
□ot guilty of crimes - how many fled and 
how many were deported, how much was 
done by Polish or by Russian authorities, 
how much In cold blood, how the Polish and 
Russian troops behaved in conquered Ger- 


know-how? It is true thaithe treaty brought 
German recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier which previous German govern- 
ments had refused out of a foolish legalism. 
But did Gomulka want it? German recog- 
nition knocked out of his hands the only 


man diles. The German-Polish horror was a card he had, the German bogy. Denuncta- 
mutual tragedy, and this is not less true- tlon of foreign or alien scapegoats was all 
because the Germans were the aggressors that was left to Gomulka after a decade of 
and Ihe pioneers in genocide. The scale and betrayal of those who had brought him to 
the intensity of the horrors nre hard for the power. And even if the driving force for the 
inhabitants or an English-speaking country- expulsions of Jews from Poland in 1968 
to grasp, and a book inte'rtdcd for such came from Moczar and his group exploiting 


socialist, as a joldler or as a patriot. Surely 
there Is more to be said than this? Readers 
arc shown the warts, denied the all- 

Mr Polonsky's chapters are mare bal- 
anced. His quoted sources are almost 
exactly divided between three categories- 
Polish between tho wars, Polish since 1945 
published in Poland, and Polish or Western 


Comrades in conflict 


ro'C of tho CatholIc lifc ln puhMshed outa'Ce ^'“^^1945. He Is 

5“* 120 years pf history. Mr Pelczynski, - nl “ R n ™ n « « ho ,n “ 

texi with the sensational assertion of ma e . rla ' ,n ^ mJH 

Catholic loyalties since 1 945, may bc partly * W crisc * 

wempied from this criticism. In the other Jf l »; de Pf ndc " cc 
fan -sections hardly n word Is spared for **■ Incidentally, PUaudskl SEES 
h “ Passive Influence in Polish society emerges In « ™re fovourable light in here 
a "d culture, which wns nerliatw not nromi- y 661-5 “ whlc J l were die years of his 

S * v[slb ' 6 to poltilcanifc I?! the nSrrow- de|c . n ™ tl ?" 1 1,11 ^VanlSfet SSm 

u *?"« yet indirectly effected it pro- cruel dtclator,. - hi ^ 
tendfo during both Partition and [ndepett-, covoHn S hIs t*™ 6 ' 

• ' , . . i ■. There is one problem oh which 1 had 

Jewswli?- - f ,robI 1 ^ m; ! f ,be the problem is worth stating., Antisemitism 

mo4w n «!L WaS ! hC C8 Vu ,n J he was widespread in Polahd-pn this all fpur 
■' pSL%5^? wms " ?? lish ' 8 P eaklng authors are agreed - but no mass movement 
bJjfiEP-2 «nd num- J outlook, based on intiaetnlUc 

Hons 2 n ? i ndcp ? ndence over / hr « ml1 ' populist demagogy, similar to those in 
■■Il ■ “ CI ^ d more . auen te n Therc Romania and Hungary, which had.vejy 
is msS ? en 5 0n ^WWlpIthm. which s , m |, ar social structures and a comparable 
BoS d e Ue ^? ap P roVa, . 1 but Its causes - p ro jfe nlon .of Jews, emerged in Poland. 
toPrah eponomlc,- though not 

Ignored', .are nowhere thoroughly Antiserhitic ftiscist grdups did exist, but 


By Alec Nove 


. Tnc Same may be said pf the fe e i r following was.virtually confined to the 

’ Sf '' -Wnort ly . in the independent urban middle Classes, especially -sad truth I 
• ; • fi* of relation between Poles 1 (6 university students. They were unable 

emni™ ^7 n i fln ^ ' & Fttsslari and Austrian win mass support away from the Socialist 
These are mentioned or .fei-- peasant partieqj whose loaders. 
: dear picture fe oug |, lh(5 y may at times 

- irritation with Jews, alwa^ rejected fedsm 

■ ‘^.^^.'.pleaC, , , artd , feat ; the. ■ ond refused pointcal aiut sfemjtfeft- 

' th64C i Htils .^hduld why WQS this? Why should Polish sofciallsts 

• ’ ^ on? 000 arid peatanl 1 . leaders have been more 

bMl aUo in humaSe than Romanian or Hungarian 

En8llsh ,houM PfS work i7J 't 

'/■ .teon W d - pefSWlMJJCLhayq.ileScrted 

' ' ** US ° fUl,y ' , ™ Sery ° f lh ° e ^ nom ^ P P 


TIMOTQY DUNSMOREt 

The Stalinist Command Economy 

The Soviet State Apparatus and Economic 

Policy 1945-53 

J 76pp. Macmillan. £20. . > 

0 333 27570 5 

There is in (his book much food for 
thought, and some cause for perplexity. 
Timothy 'Dunsmore deploys a great deal 
■of interesting material on the period be- 
- tween the end of the war and the death or 
Stalin. We see clear evidence of conflict 
over allocation of resources, for example 
between those who stressed the needs of 
the war-ravaged western territories and 
those who claimed mPre for the eastern 
regions, Bnd also between various eco- 
nomic ministries representing particular 
' sectors of industry. There wore disputes 
over investment Criteria, and also over 
■power between Individuals prominent in 
politicql aiid academic life.; So for. so good. 
However, the Author proceeds to use this 
evidence to combat the view that Stalinist 
despotism was r ?o to speak, totally total, 
arid therefore that thq- conventional Wis- 
.dom was wrong. But la he right about (lie 
.Conventional wisdom? V 

Hbs ihefe ever been , ft despotism in : 
' which the despot was iri cbmplefe persona! ’ 
control of everything. In ’ which, there were 
no conflicts over resources and over power 
among, bis subordinates, in which instruc- 
i.up‘ns:V«ie.nbt;rflt: tlmcsbehLiothelrown 
^ purpose by their ex^qatenls? Dunsmore is 


sometimes undiscrimlnatlng in his 
interpretations of the evidence. Thus if a 
comrade In the Ukraine In 1947 says that 
funds are urgently needed for reconstruc- 
tion, while another comrade . says that 
Important investment opportunities are 
being neglected in the Urals, and refers to 
delays in delivering building materials, 
what Is this supposed to show? Even 
under Stalin it was possible to ask for 
plans to.be modified, and to blame short- 
comings on other branches of the bureau- 
cracy. Of course some of these repre- 
sentations and complaints;, may -hove 5 
reflected political conflict of an acute kind. 
At this very period there was- the so-called 
Leningrad affair,' which led to the execu- 
tion of the entire party .leadership' hr 
Leningrad, together with the chief plan- 
ner, Voznesensky. The killing of the- chief 
planner sets up the presumption that It' 
could have been due to a dispute on eco- 
nomic policy. This remains obscure, and 
Dunsmore is probably right in relating this 
episode to the power struggle rather than 
to policy differences. . 

Dunsmore notes disparities between 
plan and fulfilment in the 1946-50 quin- 
quennium - producers' goods plans were 
overfulfilled, (hose for consumers’ goods 
under fulfilled - ,and lie surprlslhgly con- 
etudes that “the command economy couid 
not be used for achieving even a few deflT 
objectives”, ai\d that heavy industry’s 
more rapid growth' in these years was "In ' 
spile of the leadership’s wishes and not 
because pf them" (his emphasis). While in 
general agreement with tils $tre» on toe 
role which industrial ministries and other 
subordinate agencies play .'in the formula- 
tion and Implementation of plans, 1 feel 
(hat Dunsmore overstates his' case.' He 


should remember that many commands 
which Issued from the centre were unpub- 
lished, and so we do not and cannot know 
which changes reflected orders from above 
and which were due to decisions at Cower 
levels, or to force mafeure, such as physical 
shortages. Thp Cold War might well have 
led Stalin and the Politburo to reassign 
resources towards armaments and so. |o 
amend the original five-year p|ah, and 
armaments are “heavy industry". 
Altogether it would have been astonishing 
if g] plan originally drafted In (he Immedi- 
ate aftermath df the War bad not heoii sev- 
eral times amended to toe cqurae of Its 
currency: How. does the. author know 
whether 1 the "few 'dear objectives'' 
remained constant?' . ’ 

. Duiismqre'a book Is a Useful corrective 
to • dny Ideas of a simple, pure, 
"corruroand-econoimy" structure, rightly 
reminding us that executants and subordi- 
nates Influence the far (nutation and Out- 
come of commands. He concentrates his 
analysis particularly on the disputes' which 
relate to regional and industrial-sector 
policies. He is correct in noting that fttdus- 
tiihl ministries try. to fulfil their plans to 
the - detriment ' of regional policies, for 
which' they carry, no direct responsibility 
(this is. still a problem -.today). HP has 
gathered much useful material, about 
specific^ issues discussed and decided in 
Stalin's last years, years in which the age- 
ing despot rtiust have had a diminishing 
role in. the day-to-day conduct of affairs. 
Therefore,- .despite some queries 1 and 
reservations, this is a welcome addition to 
the I sparse Western literature on this 
period.. One wishes it had a bettor index. 
Its price, unfortunately, Is too high, but wo 
cannot blame this on Us author, 
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The acceptance world 


By Ronald Blythe 

THEA THOMPSON! 

Edwardian Childhoods 

232 pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £9.75. 

0 7100 0676 4 

Introducing her meticulous and wise book. 
The a Thompson reminds us of how very 
little has been done in the way of actual 
research into the social history of childhood. 
Even this study did not originate in a plan to 
examine childhood itself but Is partly a by- 
product of a Social Science Research Coun- 
cil project called “Family Life and Work 
Experience before 1918", which was car- 
ried out by a group of Interviewers, and of a 
second project called “Middle and Upper 
Cass Families 1890-1920“, which was 
undertaken by Mrs Thompson herself. Five 
of the book's turn-oMhe-century child- 
hoods emerged from the first of the studies, 
(our from the second. Mrs Thompson's 
welding of these little 1 ives into something as 
unrragmenlcd, eloquent and impressive as 
Edwardian Cfiifdhoods says as much Tor her 
sensibility as for her skill as an oral historian. 
Casebook- esc Is minimal, there is a kind of 
lender objectivity, and the mating of certain 
statements with the information offered by 
old photographs makes many sharp points. 

As befits its day, the social arrangement is 
vertical, with the boys and girts strung out 
between gutter (more or less) and palace 
(comparatively), between Tommy Morgan, 
fluttering from perch to perch in the London 
rookeries with his “big drinker" parents, 
and the future Lady Altrincham, daughter 


and wife of Empire governors, who went to 
a Sunday School given "by the Duchess of 
Bedford for the little neglected children of 
the rich". Between these top and bottom 
rungs ding, for example, the Essex farm- 
boy, Annie Wilson from the Nottingham 
terrace, and Florence Atherton, whose par- 
ents exchanged roles, her father being 
“mother" in domestic terms. 

Annie Is h rung- less child, really, owing to 
her parents' mixed-class and mixed-failh 
marriage. Her account of these years shows 
her socially isolated in a very unusual way. 
There were varieties of poverty, she says, 
and hers was “genteel poverty". Next to her 
comes Geoffrey the mill-owner's son, who 
should by rights have been much further up 
the ladder, blit the mill had collapsed and 
with it all that he was brought up to expect, 
and so he had to struggle on a level which 
didn't fit his outlook or his accent. Henry 
Vigne, bom in 1898, is the stockbroker's 
son. The disadvantage here - had it touched 
him in any way, which it did not - was the 
chiefly Victorian divide which arose be- 
tween the gentry and the businessmen. 
Henry's family being a compress of aristo- 
crats, gentry and stockbrokers, and his own 
nnture being sanguine, he comes through as 
the very nice, direct and none too clever lad 
who, if lie lacked much awareness of the 
inequalities of his world also lacked side. 
Esther Stokes, the seventh child bom in 
1895, did react to what her philanthropic 
mother showed her - sweated industry, 
half-naked and half-starved children - end 
there is a noticenble growing enrichment in 
the story she gives of her girlhood which 
steins from her being brought up in a rather 
dosed family ethos (they were upper-class 
Roman Catholics with their own chapel). 


and from radical politics. 

Jock Yorke was born into the old York- 
shire country gentry and might be said, like 
Osbcrt Sitwell but with a different cur- 
riculum, to have received his true education 
at home during the holidays from Eton. His 
boyhood was one of learning to do the right 
thing by man and beast as the price for being 
able to run free on the broad family estates. 
He is racy and his tale is crammed with a 
protocol which has been elevated into n 
morality. He shares, too, with all the other 
characters Mrs Thompson has chosen, a 
simplicity, even a transparency, which 
seems still to contain something of child- 
hood itself. What makes her book so excep- 
tional is that, by getting these nine old men 
and women to talk about their early years, 
she and her fellow interviewers have some- 
times caught, as well as a fat haul of social 
information, the clear early voice. 

Although, as she says, "class is not the 
only factor that influences the experience of 
childhood", it is the dominating and Ines- 
capable factor here. Religion, which should 
be beyond it, is particularly bound up with it. 
Because of the structure of the questioning 
everybody speaks in strong class terms. Hav- 
ing given their parents' occupations and 
addresses and details of their own educa- 
tion, they find themselves back in the origi- 
nal class alley which limited and prescribed 
most of what they saw and heard until they 
grew up. Even though most of them know 
that conditions and manners haven't been 
like this for many decades, talking about 
them has a strange power to resurrect in the 
most vivid detail what hurt, what comforted, 
and what did neither but was just a way of 
doing things. Intriguingly and movingly, the 
narrator frequently transcends what he is 


being asked to icll and all the social detail 
lakes second place to an individualiiy which 
so much disciplined recollection allows us to 
see in the most compelling light. 

Such Is the childhood of Annie Wilson, 
who was interviewed by Jean Jacobs in 
1971. Her mother was u chevener, or 
embroiderer of flowers und other motifs on 
stockings, u type uf beautiful docking. She 
was seventeen when she was married to her 
eighteen-year-old husband, who came of a 
long line of home-based hosiery workers 
and whose entire lire wns threatened when, 
after his father's death, Itis mother returned 
the frame on which the garments were made 
to the factory. Both young purent-s were 
illiterate, and their children used to guide 
their hands when they needed to write their 
names. They brought up their family in 
intense privacy -“Don’t make neighbours", 
her mother advised Annie. The fracturing of 
her parents’ hermetic home, the letting in of 
her own gently understanding light on the 
simplicity and apprehension of their mar- 
riage and toil, releases this speaker. She tells 
us, with the innocence of someone who 
doesn’t know that the subject has ever been 
mentioned before, how the unprotected 
workers protected their offspring. 

All nine speakers also give a great deal of 
information on the 1895-1914 period which 
ia not restricted to childhood and which, 
because of the enormous amount of auto- 
biography and fiction covering this time, is 
very familiar. But this is right. Childhood 
exists In scenes and circumstances which the 
grown-ups have created and which they con- 
trol. Again, the interviewing was so con- 
structed as to encourage the giving of the 
maximum number of sociological facts. But 
Mrs Thompson's sensitive ear catches far 


mure than these, and Edwards Child- 
htHuh is especially memorable foritsunlf. 
mg of what are really adult assesHnenlsof 
events which occurred to each speaker 
hv-rore he or she was sixteen. Each rtvtX 
in very different ways, some historical know, 
ledge of the.se years. 

Rteh or poor. Edwardian children lived 
on u very small scale, und reading (It fok 
like listening to) this contemporary Dram 
one is struck by the total absence of thti, 
curly concepts of uny notion of the unpre- 
cede n ted changes which lay ahead. The feel, 
ing of having to go over all this old nnfe 
ground is disturbing. It throws up some of 
the euuses of the fuiltircsofthe present, ui 
stresses how little we have by way of choice 
during our forrmnivc yennt. Though what 
inheritors these Edwurdinns were, whether 
of poverty or weulih! There was no dodging 
of what was waiting for you. Each talker, in 
effect, gives an inventory of everything he 
was obliged to accept. Mother and lather 
head the list. 

The inner life of these children, thdr 
spiritual, their emotional and imagiauree 
development, was cither unreached-for at 
unreachable by the study’s sociological 
methods, for although every one of them 
allows glimpses of the inner life to show 
when talking of other matters, no realeffon 
is made to recapture iL Their religion is no 
more than a sectarian docketing, then 
friendships and sexuality remain hiddenand 
all the powerful imaginary part of bring 
young is missing. One of the advantages d 
being old is that it sometimes lets oae bite 
access to this earliest awareness of thinp, 
and mare might have been said on the tub 
ject. This apart, Edwardian Children it a 
remurknblr ordering of recollection. 


Something in common 


By Evan Jones 


ALAN DUNDES 
Interpreting Folklore 
304pp. Indiana- University Press. 
,£lS (paperback, £6). 
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W bis preface, Alan Dundes complains, 
not unfairly, that folklorists have too much 
contented Themselves with recording and k ' nd 
classifying, too little engaged themselves s “8Se 
With making sense of their materials, filter- m ** n 
preting Folklore Is a collection of pieces In It i 
which Professor Dundes has at one time or but It 
another essayed to repair this omission; not of en 
immodestly, the book is offered as in some loro t 
way exemplary. . t | on , 

But exemplary of what? Dundes is dis- Th* * 
tressed by the failure of folklorists adequ- 
ately to define their field of enquiry: atl0,r 

Thus for In the illustrious history of the JJjSJ 
discipline, not so much as one genre has 

been completely defined A standard 

work on the proverb begins with the 
statement that “The definition of a pro- 

• verb is too difficult to repay the unddr- , * 

taking." . . . The same deplorable stiiia- 

lion is found in discussions or other 
genres. •: f™ 

-. Therefore be begins with an essay boldly erium 
asking : "WhQ are the Folk?" Like other this | 
recent scholars, he rejects thfe old view, ql genre 
once sentimental and patronizing, that the- iliohi 

• “falk" are, with only.a few quaint. survival, There 
'-.q phenomenon -of .fo« past; “It a modern '.what 
: folklorist accepted the hlneteertih-century lore; 

definition of the folk as illiterate, rural, lion" 
" backward -peasants, then thb study of tho ayrali 
. lojre br such folk might well be' strictly n ... 

! iptvage operation and the discipline of folk- t " ' 
lorisfs might In 'Ante- follow, the folk Itself 
join otyMon < . .’\To draw attention iti-the 
rendfcricy of recent folklorists to speak as If , " 8 
1 • thb mnln function of a "folk" Is (o serve an 

• arademte "discipline”, and olie especial In *5, vt 

•foe.; United' States! striving to win wider J£' te ! 
Ireoogflitlari. Is of course to caricature them: " 

; there is nothing feigned abouuhe eagerness 11 

. with' which a writer like Dundes rccbgrtizes UJrn . { 
■ “fol.k 0 . manifests Hnpi all abbni hini.:>: 1 

These' consklpratloTts : push hfti to n. tidnii 
"definition’ 1 snlttdpntly emtifacingi ; .gdmji 
. Miavfc, defined folk in foBlottoydiig ufay. fpr. i 
.'‘ThcTcnm ifolk* can mm toddy group of prime 
people H'flfltojeVerlwliq sharg/qt least one ipioii i 
. .common .factor- Itdpef pot matter tyhat the Id 
> The Unking factor | .. bu\ what il Unpot' W»sb 
Tam is that q group for® cd;(or, whatever data*, 
reason wiQ irave same tra^Hons'Whjch It to the 
>: | ' • «..\ . ».! ** •! • ji •» j-as » [ -(’ii 


calls its own. In theory a group must con- 
sist of at least two persons . . .". 

Afraid that this Inst note might sound 
unreasonably dogmatic, he is prepared to 
consider the possibility that one person 
might constitute a folk, but decides that 
while “individuals do have idiosyncrasies 
. . . at least two individuals would have to 
share them before I would be comfortable 
in calling such behaviour traditional or 
folk”. The use of that word "traditional", 
incidentally, is really b hangover from older 
views or what constitutes folklore: it occurs 
sporadically in Interpreting Folklore as a 
kind of nervous tic, but that last sentence 
suggests adequately enough how leached of 
meaning it has become. 

It is salutary lo be told that we are nil folk, 
but It does not much help to delineate a field 
of enquiry. As it happens Interpreting Folk - 
lore does rather less to give sharper dofloi- 
■ tlon lo what we might understand by "lore”. 
The sccond essay, "Texture, Text and Con- 
text”, considers the inadequacy of previous 
attempts lo isolate the essential nature of 
folklore: from arguing that "one could with 
reason say that definitions or folklore which 
depend completely upon such terms, as 
’ora]’, 'tradition* and 'transmission' are of 
questionable utility’’. Dundes proceeds to 
the draconian conclusion that “The prob- 
lem then of defining folklore boilg down to 
the task of defining exhaustively all of the 
forms of folklore. Once this has been 
: accomplished, U wtll.be possible to give an 
enumoratiyc definition or folklore'’. It is at 
this point, alas, that he laments that no 
genre of folklore Has yet been defined: and 
t ho hapless reader can only reflect lhaL since 
There . seem lo be no criteria for. deciding 
what might be a “form 1 ', or “genre’* oriolk- 
Iprej its conclusive “enumeralive defini- 
tion not something hopefully to be 
availed. 

If we watch Dundee's procedure in sub- 
sequent essays, we will conclude that v folk- 
lore” seems ihost of the time' to moan some- 
thing like "popular culture": to remark this 
Is not of course an advance In precision, but 
it gives a sense or the difference between the 
writer of the. opening essays, intent op the 
definition pi a discipline of "folklorlslks”, 
and the subsequent "lnietpreier"'wha'Wlll 
Uirn anything to use In pprsiiiqg whoever 
question has engaged his Interest. Disarm- 
ing®! one point In his third essay “Pfdlets 
tion in Folklore: n Plea for Psychoanalytic 
Sdmjotics’’, Dundes dedqrfts that "my oka 
f ?r./psydipanalytlc_ semiotics is. based 
primarily Upon folklore only because Tam 
most familiar: with folklorist ic daia" - it Is 
the Idea of projection In the psychoanalytic ' 
Wns* that interests him, not the "folkloristo 
daia“ and in discussing American reactions, 
lo the first moon-landing fq this essay ha 
* • * »*-K ; .u -ii, - t i -r in.ii; • i |; 


moves, as he concedes, outside even his own 
generous sense or “folklore". 

Psychoanalytic ideas, especially, "projec- 
tion”, figure very prominently in these 
essays; and if I were a. librarian, faced with 
the task of clnsufyiog one of the more sub- 
stantial pieces, “A Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Bullroarer", I suppose i should unhes- 
itatingly file it under Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy. Thus Dundes’s own essays - and his 
references - remind us that ff "folklorlsU" 
have been too content merely lo collect and 
classify (and Interestingly enough this 
applies more to modern folklorists than to 
the nineteenth-century pioneers), 
psychoanalysts and anthropologists have 
not . been loath to interpret “folklore". 
Unless Dundes brings new skills or new 
kinds of evidence as a “folklorist", is there 
after all anything novel in his offering? 

In this context It Is perhaps worth noticing 
that the essay “The Number Three in 
American Culture" is reprinted from an 
earlier Dundes collection subtitled "Read- 
ings in Cultural Anthropology"; worth not- 
ing, too, lhat the present book has been so 
hastily put together that when other essay) 
refer to this one, as at least two do, the 


reader is directed back to the earlier book. 
In short. Interpreting Folklore does not 
really cohere as an intellectual exercise: 
though one can, indeed, see why each piece 
was chosen for inclusion under the common 
rubric, the final effect la stubbornly one of 
miscellany. 

Apart from the initial "theoretical" 
essays, the contents might roughly be div- 
ided into two kinds, the substantial schol- 
arly essays working on the basic of previous 
interpretative literature (the "armchair" 
essays), and the ones in which Dundes is 
working from relatively immediate observa- 
tion of society (the "field" essays). Though 
the quality varies greatly, by and large the 
“armchair" essays are the belter, and the 
two most substantial pieces In this kind, 
"Wet and Dry, the Evil Eye: an Essay in 
Indo-EuropeBn and .Semitie Worldview" 
and "Tho Hero Pattern and the Lire of 
Jesus", are alone enough to make the book 
worthwhile. 

The “field" essays, although’ Apparently 
diverse, are marked by common trails. To n 
degree surprising In the light of the insis- 
tence in theoretical essays on the diversity 
of the folk and the need to see "lore" in 
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. Practical ly all the mothers in Bradford go 
out to work . . . That is, a fundament sl r 
aganut the laws of life." In her vety read- 
able book Gail Brayboa Undertakes a crit- 
ical examination of this and other attitudes 
to women's work during the First World 
war. She demonstrates how the co^ 
; exlsiencp or the patriarchal system with the 
• Wplkltsi- system combined to"- perpetuate 
women. S' skips bs second-class workers. 

SutVey is a comprehensive, well 
documented and often- witty addition to 
the siudy of women’s labour history.. || 
demolishes the myth that the war produced 
any long-term ; . , improvement : Ih 
women’s opportunities* pay or Status, de- 
..Spljethe foci thalwomen ihoved successfol- 
ly tolp higher-paid areas Of moq's work'. 
iSSlr COnrime d ‘heir 


re I la ble safety margin .... which we can use 
when we have needond can discard ail other 
times".. 

A woman's right to work is the central - 
and still relevant - theme of the book. The 
dominant facts of women's work were low 
■ pay and low statusj qnd the author examines 
how the argument that a women’s vocation 
Is motherhood; and |ier place in the hoine, 
wm used to underline the economic view of 
women os dependents. This justified the 
, low pay and acted as a brake on their 
employment opportunities,' The familiarity 
of this today encourages one to accept her 
■view, of, the war ^'‘one pliase In a 
contlnnum*.' M ''I 

By ; dissecting The responses qf the main 
groups. Involved, Gail Braybon^ highlights 
foe ambiguities ip their positions. The pat- 
riotic press' yyas congratulatory, frequently 
patronizing,, and often Incredulous at foe - 
spectacle of .women, .doing men’s work. • 
Crift trade: unipns in foe munitions, fodus- > 
tries opposed women' rpplgdng men 
(because .women s low wages: threatened 
men’s wagc rates atid' tliefr ’job status), 
equal, pay. and gentry; to. foe -Onions, fous 
per^uating foe. threat of women "black- 


context, these simply take "American” cul- 
ture as their target, and tend indisrrfm- 
(lately to take as evidence anything thn 
comes to hand. Again, Dundes at liiwi 
seems intent rather on .telling than '« 
exploring his cultural diagnoses, and the 
level of argument suiters gncvousiy-in tM 
essay “Thinking Ahaad: a FoUdorink 
Reflection of the Future Orientation ii 
American Worldview", for Instance, k 
find “But whether one buys now and pap 
later or pays now Jo . receive later .jJ>E 
same” future orientation r«rvades the phi- 
losophy", while the same essoy. recklwdy 
taking whatever it can find (much ofjijwt 
distinctively American) as evidence oCw- 
litre orientation”, proceeds ns If Dundy 
had never noticed the American (though 
not peculiarly American) pcnchant^w 
nostalgia: "evidence" In tlicso essays points 
all one way. 

And so on. It is Impossible here to discus* 
the pieces severally: one might risk, 
ever, the regretful generalization that w 
more Conscrvullvcly studious Professor 
Dundcs's essays arc, tho more snlbfodory: 
tho more they arc given to a conscious* 8 
of their own novelty, the more reckless they 
tend to ho. 


ih fighting for belter’ rates for wornen-^ 
beneficiaries were the employers-^' 
endorsed women's low pay, thought woa>“ 
more docile (portly because they ***" 
unionized), and were prone lo thinkvwra” 
less capable than men. The 8 overt ^; 
too, had a : vested interest in 
women into industry, and their ntw 
lightened advisers pointed out fori _ 
work conditions induced higher efDciejJJ 
one lasting Improvement of the war, w 
workers, was canteens and weuaie pr^ 
slons in government controlled faci° n , 

The position of feminists i was 
oia, partly because foe dual 
women as worker and mother 
cal In an economic system which a i to . 
’ Icgl to sharing the duties of P arW1 |r| w 
However, Gail Braybon is less fo aa: . . 

Manr Ma&\rthur atid her trade union 

Labour colleagues. She misreprewnd . 
in auggesilng she encouiagid fo* ^ 
women’s vocation was mother hood- 
she underesilmates Uie Importanw 
progressive fight For working 
rights, nbt only for pqual pay and ^ 
{unity, .but also for family 
Tnaicmity benefits, peijrionsapd 
Without the^e, Women would -con fot - 
.be, doubly, exploited, ap .mothers _ 
wprkers, as they were during mo^w- • 

iutjiS'.Ci ‘jii: rii*! *fi •trj ■' 
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Volumes 1 and II of Sengle’s Biedermeierzelt 
were welcomed In the TLS on October IS, 
1971 and January 19, 1973; the volume now 
under review brings to a worthy conclusion a 
scholarly enterprise of truly heroic dimen- 
sions. The literary characteristics of the 
period between the end of the Napoleonic 
wars and the revolutions of 1H48, which the 
earlier volumes described and illustrated 
from an astonishing variety of work and 
authors, are here traced in the works of fif- 
teen major writers who range from 
Grillparaer, Mdrike and Stifter at the con- 
servatlve to Heine and Bilchner at the rebel- 
lious end, taking in Raimund and Nestroy, 
Hebbel and Grabbe, Platen and Droste, 
Lenau and lmmcrmann, Gotthelf and - a 
welcome surprise - Postl/Sealsfield, in bet- 
ween. The vast secondary literature that has 
grown up around most of these writers is 
fully taken Into account, Brgued against, or 
used in support of Sengle's own proposi- 
tions; and the primary texts are not only 
analysed and compared with one another, 
but also again and again allowed to speak for 
themselves In felicitous, unhackneyed quo- 
tation. 


‘‘Whoever knows my Biedeniuierzeit", 
Sengle tells his readers towards the end of 
his work, “knows that my own position is 
neither conservative nor Marxist.” Well. 
Marxist it certainly is not, though like most 
scholars worth their salt lie acknowledges 
and tukes into account the social bases of 
literature; but it Is surely conservative, if 
Hint word has any meaning at all. His disap- 
provul of the rebellious young, of recent 
developments in German literature and 
scholarship, uf journalism and the media as 
vehicles of literary opinion, of a cultural life 
' that has grown too hectic, is mode obvious 
throughout; and not infrequently he inter- 
rupts his loving interpretations of the writ- 
ings of the Metternich era to draw contem- 
porary lessons. "The question today", he 
(ells us, "is no longer that posed before the 
1848 revolution: 'Freedom or Order7’ 
What we have to find today is the correct 
way to a limited freedom within a bearable 
order". And again; "Uncritical application 
of liberal principles leads inevitably to 
communism or fascism. Anarchy - even a 
half-way anarchy - leads to dictatorship if 
order is not supported by extraordinary 
moral forces”. 

Social conservatism is matched by 
literary-critical conservatism. Sengle's 
authors are still authors, not nodal points at 
which various linguistic and social systems 
intersect; his readers are still readers, not 
creators of the works they assimilate; his 
poems, plays and novels are still poems, 
plays and novels, standing in recognizable 
cultural traditions, not Textsorten or what- 
ever other fashionable terms and notions 
came up during the ten or more years in 
which Diedermeierzeit was written. Bui 
Sengle, like Burke, nan Intelligent conserva- 
tive - “g'scheli isl sch6n", he quotes from 
Nestroy; and it is the union of intelligence 


able ta think through historiographic prob- 
lems with sensitivity able to respond to a 
great variety of literary works which makes 
Biedenncierzeii the critical classic it is surely 
destined to become. 

Sengle's intelligence, sensitivity and 
industry would be ill-rewarded, however, if 
future scholars contented themselves with 
open-mouthed admiration of Ids achieve- 
ment. Clearly, there will be much to argue 
against in the next few years. The Bilchner 
of Biedenneierzeii seems tamer than the 
Buchner 1 read and value; Heine is more 
deeply affected by his Judaism, and more 
consistent in his development, than he is 
here given credit tor; it does not seem to me 
as completely nonsensical as Sengle claims 
to saddle the German Hegelians with some 
blame for the progress of atheism; "eleg- 
ant" will not be Hie adjective that readily 
commends Itself to most readers of 
Gutzkow's prefaces; MBrike's poetry con- 
tains presentations of passion at least as 
undisguised as Theodor Storm's; not all 
Mor ike's last poems are as ‘‘unpolemica!” as 
Sengle claims; Hugo Wolf is a more conge- 
nial composer of Lieder based on 
nineteenth-century texts than would appear 
from Blederineierzeit, and his services to the 
appreciation ond understanding of Morike’s 
poetry in non-German countries have 
exceeded those of any literary critic or 
expositor. In this third volume, Sengle elo- 
quently defends, against the scholarly tradi- 
tion in which he himself grew up, the right 
and the duly of literary critics to make 
value-judgments. He supports such judg- 
ments with historical argument and close 
analyses of the texture and structure of indi- 
vidual works; but it Is inevitable, of course, 
lhat everv knowledgeable reader will find 
his own Valuations affronted from time to 
lime. This is not a defect, but a virtue of foe 
book. It causes us to defend our own case, to 


examine the bases of our judgment, and to 
seek out arguments at lean as convincing as 
those constantly adduced In this volume. 

Among (he polemical contentions that 
abound in Bierfermrierzeit arc many which 
arc clearly designed to discredit the early 
German Romantics; yet strangely enough, 
the author’s own felicitous union of histori- 
cal and intrinsic criticism chimes in perfectly 
with the principles of Friedrich Schlcgel - a 
man hailed by Wcllck and Eichner as one of 
the greatest critics of modern times, yet 
clearly not part of Sengle's own literary 
pantheon. Sengle’s cultural allegiances arc 
to Wieland, of whom he hBS written a still 
unsurpassed biography and whom he affec- 
tionately calls “Vatcr Wieland"; to South- 
ern Germany and Austria, whose creative 
and critical traditions he champions against 
those of Central and Northern Germany; 
and to Stifier, who rightly emerges as the 
clB&slc writer of the Biedtrmeier age. This 
does not mean, however, that he is unable or 
unwilling to acknowledge greatness in 
authors that stand outside some or all of 
these traditions. His treatment of Heine is as 
thorough, and as fair, as that of Stifter or of 
Grlllparzer, though some of Heine's work is 
clearly not to his taste. 

Some readers will be disappointed at not 
finding in Sengle's concluding volume a neat 
definition of Biedermeier that would 
supersede the definition in The Oxford 
Companion to German Literature to which 
most English-speaking students rightly have 
recourse - to say nothing of the English 
version of Grass's The Tin Drum, which 
renders the word “Biedermeier" first as 
"the bourgeoisrsmug” and then “the 
middle-class paradise”. A capsule defini- 
tion, however, could only falsify the histori- 
cal argument that we find convincingly pur- 
sued throughout the three volumes of 
Biedenneierzeii. Sengle teaches us to recog- 
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For those historians mesmerized by the 
conventions! right-to-left political spec- . 
torn, the Centre Party In Oermnny hns 
own perhaps not so much a puzzle as nn 
wibarrassment. Some hove taken tho lino 
« least resistance and virtually Ignored U, . 

iui 01 *'*™ * inve 0X Pl B l ne ‘l I 1 * pwtoro and 
policies as either purely opportunistic or 
motivated by Its role ns the political 
rcpresentadvc of the Catholic Church In a 
country where Protectants were In r two- 
!? jj 6 David Blackbourn has 

“f«ded to tackle the Issue head-on. While 
'w purpose is to assess the nature and slg- 
“faance of the Centre os the pivotal politl- 
, P* H y “t Reich level In the quarter cen- 
before the First World War, his general 
I™* foe development of the Second 
Reich has led him to pursue his detailed argu- 
a boui thp Centre through a' local 
^ chatting the fortunes and foibles 
W Centre Party In WOrtlenfoerg 7 
w It happened, Protestants were 
8“ Q 'n a two-to-one majority. For Black- 
belongs to the younger generation of 
historians of Imperial Germany who 
^.come.fo rejecl foe Vnew orthodoxy" 
ft ben) younger genera- 
« German scholars in the 1960s and 
wny 1970*. in- foe wake of the "Fischer 
way, you old.ones” 

■ b® Revived as their slogan, 
"n?* it UfT t' k* r 0ne has the grace to say 
-ivi!. 8 ?* 1 ** h a mvs himself, hia approach Is 
MW - ' rather,- than :;.- .polemical", 

. "melt h more than can be: said for lhat’of 
fobie of 'hla^jlleagqes'.'i •«-v7- . ’..! 

Blackbourn Is firm 
• ^ which portrays the 

■ ESP H ^hpitterr, of (he German 
• mass, and of the- 

: M the cynical m&nipuia- 

« ^ wre by ruling 
; - St^^^tiPtoresU wdre recon- 
i. maintaining 


• (nA RlaL' * M / Mi w i wmiun^ 


political parties - besides, but also includ- 
ing, the Centre -from the 1890a. To this, he 
adds the dimension pf local, even parochial, 
lobbies which, more effectively mobilized 
because of the communications revolution 
in the later nineteenth century, were able to 
make an indelible impression on consti- 
tuency party organizations and candidates 
in an age of universal male suffrage. By 
this interpretation, the parties became the 
point of contact between central govern- 
ment and tho electorate, making foe 
government aware of the strength of popu- 
lar feeling on everything from the tariff to 
education, from opposition to margarine as 
a butter-substitute to demands for special 
taxes on department stores. 

But as a parly which, from the 1890s, 
helped to sustain the government’s majority 
In the Reichstag, the Centre also had to 
represent government policies to Its suppor- 
ters as being in their best interests, even 
when they manifestly were not. Worse, tbe 
different pressure groups comprising tbe 
Centre’s constituency at the turn of the cen- 
tury had Irreconcilably divergent interests: 
"the retailer who had usurped the artisan’s 
traditional position and stepped Into the 
growing gap between producer and con- 
sumer” found to his dismay that artisans 
flocked to department stores to shop, in 
spile of Centre propaganda urging them "to 
buy at home, not from the Jew". Black- 
bourn's analysis of- the conflicting aspirt: 
tlons of the Centre’s supporters In WOrt- 
temberg admirably and lucidly Illustrates 
both popular preoccupations and pre- 
judices and also the extent to which the • 
Centre Party had to represent and even 
magnify these in a period of economic and 
political flux when politicians were touting 
for custom among voters who, however 
primitively) perceived that they were In a 
seller's market. ' ^ 

It ls this picture which convinces Black- 
bourn, brtd with Which he aims to convince 
us, that the Centre Party was much as other,, 
political parties In Imperial Germany and 
was not merely the political lnstrunwnt of 
tbe Catholic Church. He might have added 
that it Is the “history from above" approach, 
with'which he and his contemporaries-take 
Issue, which has relilforeed foe assumption 

that a! pai^ representing Catholic' Interest?- 

niust necessarily represent those, pf Inatitu- ( 
tlonai .Catholicism- This gatne assumption 
underlay the Kutturkmpfof the^ 1870s and 
, wAs perpetuated by liberal?, chiefly, who 
levelled charges Of ."clericalism and.; 
“ultramontanlsm” at foe Centre twenty ana 
thirty yean laitt- '! ;; ^ 

What Blackbourn’a mitonal shpws_ - 
i although he is reluctant to admit it 
thb .Centre' represented foe l ^ cre5 . t “ ? n f 
Germin' Cdfoolics (not of the Church), in 


nize a large number of characteristics that 
may be discovered, in varying quantity, 
proportion and combination, when we read 
(he fifteen authors he discusses so 
thoroughly and so slimulalingly in his final 
volume. Such characteristics may be formal, 
or thematic, or both; (hey range from a 
deliberate intermingling of stylistic levels, 
registers, '’tones” and genres, or "realism of 
detail”, or literary “spatja1ization",or types 
of humour, to an appreciation of the virtues 
of the extended Tamlly, the 

"Gross fa ml fie”, (hat might include a whole 
region or province. Sengle teaches us to see 
the ways in which even Heine and Blichncr 
paid tribute to contemporary tastes; the 
interconnections of literary theory and prac- 
tice among authors of very different social 
and political principles; the characteristics 
of style and thought that link even the most 
disparate of the many writers he treats. He 
tells us much that is relevant about the edu- 
cation and training of his chosen authors, 
including their study pf traditional rhetoric; 
about their religious background and 
affinities; and about the illumination that 
may be derived from a closer attention than 
usual to the ways in which their contem- 
poraries read and criticized their writings. 
Above all: he teaches us to recognize the 
literature of the Metternich era as pan of the 
development of Romanticism in Europe; to 
see how many elements of the earlier 
eighteenth century still survived or were 
deliberately resuscitated between 1815 and 
1848; and to distinguish the Bledermeieneit 
from the period of programmatic Realism 
and Naturalism which followed. 1 cannot 
imagine any historian or student or German 
literature, or anyone interested in the cul- 
tural life of Central Europe, who would fail 
lo profit from a thorough study of this 
impressive example of German literary 
scholarship at its best. 


state and national parliaments the Centre 
acted as a watchdog to ensure that tradi- 
tional Catholic preserves were safeguarded 
and to work for the restoration of seques- 
tered rights. Even if it assumed this role for 
other than purely sectarian reasons, as 
Blackbourn persuasively argues, surely Its 
preoccupation with opposing reforms — in 
education. In the marriage laws, in commer- 
cial practices, to name but a few — derived 
from a “mentifili" inculcated Into foe 
Catholic leadeft and supporters of the 
Centre from earliest childhood by the 
Church? Blackbourn admits, with disarm- 
ing honesty, that he Is now "less wilfully 
Iconoclastic ... about foe Importance of foe 
Catholic Church in the fabric of daily and 
political life- among Centra supporters’’ 
than he was. But where Is- the chapter on 
"The Centre and the Catholic Church" to 
maid) those on the Centre’s relations with 
rival political parties and to sustain his thesis 
that “there was a marked de-doricolization 
of the Centre from the 1890s in particular"? 
Where U any discussion of the "plethora of 
interest groups under the aegis of the 
party ... to Immunize Catholics against 
'materialism’ ’’? The absence of an evalua- 
tion of the Catholic sub-culture — parallelto 
the Socialists' — is a disappointment In this 
penetrating, good-natured and persuasive 
analysis. Again, discussion of the Centre's 
attachment to foe Idea of the "corpdrate 
representation of economic Interests" 
might have alluded to the favour accorded 
to It by Pope Leo XIII - whether to acknow- 
ledge or deny his Influence. - 

BIhck bourn's detailed examination of the 
development of the Centre In WOrttemberg 
convincingly demonstrates tho weaknesses 
in the theory of "social Imperialism", which, 
With all Us refinements, has only ever been a 
blunt instrument for dissecting as varieg- 
ated a aeature ax. Imperial Germany, The 
'■alienation of Catholics from ’Prussian’ 
values” may not have mattered In the 1 870s 
when tiri Centre was aq “enemy iof the 
.Reich''; but it nevertheless threatens the 
credibility of' Sweeping generalizations j 
about foe "leudalizalion of , - foe 

bourgeoisie”. Fbr Blackbourn, foe 1890s 
rather than fob "new orthodoxy" landmark 
of 1878-79 Is the critical transitional period 
in Imperial ; Cjtorman and .Centre Party 
development, with a new generation of | 
Centre leaden' convinced that the emanci- 
pation of Catholics froth dyil arid profes- 
sional' discrimination would crime only 
. through foe erasing or "fop stigma of hostil- 
ity fo the Reich with which' Cafooliw had , 
beeri butdened rim* the Kuliurkdmpf'. 
The "iwp hundred per cent German” 
Centre ibu| found its political orientation 
largely detednfoedi it could not align. itself 
with the other pariah party, the SPD, 


because that would merely have confirmed 
prejudices which it was explicitly xt on 
eliminating, and also because Centra lead- 
ers regarded foe Sodallsts as “negative" 
and "Irresponsible". 

Much of David Blackboum'a discussion 
focuses on the rightward progress of the 
Centre,: and be convincingly shows hpw 
declining electoral appeal among urban 
Catholics —manual workers and the "new** 
middle class of white-collar workers 
alike — reinforced a tendency apparent in the 
early 1890s for tho Centre to promote 
agrarian interests. The need to compete 
with a new peasant party drove the Centre 
into an extravagant and demagogic (an 
overused term) attempt to outbid foe peas- 
ant party, to retain tho rural vote, and at the 
same time to reconcile with it an effective 
appeal to “artisan, shopkeeper and publl- 
can”, In the "old” middle class. The right- 
ward progress of the Centre was therefore 
determined by foe interests and aspirations 
of the constituencies to which it could most 
effectively appeal from the 1890s; but tills 
looks like a circular argument when it 


becomes apparent that the Catholic peasan- 
try and “old” middle class were tho 
benefldariea of the distinctive Catholic 
"mentalitd" which stressed "iural virtue” 
and anathematized urban society and its 
effects. The Centre had perhaps, as Black- 
bourn argues, evolved in the 1890s frpm 
being a defensive, confessional party to 
being a modern, interest-group-bosed, 
political party; ic may not he fanciful to sug- 
gest lhat foe Vatican took belated revenge 
for this in July 1933. But it remained a party 
that represented the Interests of some 
Catholics, arguably the most “backward” 
Catholics, so that it did riot justify its lead- 
ers' claims to be a "true people's party”. As 
Black bobm shows, foe narrowness of its 
appeal la the 1900s forced it to exude ex- 
travagant and often contradictory prop- 
aganda lo try to retain what support it had: 
the direction of that propaganda, with its 
constant theme of the threat from the left; 
ensured that tbe Centre increasingly gravi- 
tated towards the Conservatives. Before the 
outbreak of the First World 'War, the Centre 
bad managed to find a niche Ln the rlght-to- 
lefl political spectrum. 
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The underlying Will 


By Patrick Gardiner 


D.W. H AMLVNi 
Schopenhauer 

181pp. Rauiledge and Regan Paul. £9.75. 
07100 03229 


Throughout most of his life Schopenhauer 
suffered neglect by contrast with other lead- 
ing philosophers in Germany, and espec- 
ially with fils arch-enemy Hegel. By a cur- 
ious irony a somewhat similar fate appears 
lo have befallen him -at any rate so far as 
the English-speaking world is concerned- 
in the present century as well. The past two 
decades have produced a host of critical 
studies dealing with different aspects of 
Hegelian thought and their relevance to 
current philosophical and methodological 
disputes. It cannot be said, however, that 
there have been many signs of a corres- 
ponding resurgence of Interest in 
Schopenhauer's writings. Although It is (rue 
that some of his ideas tend to be referred to 
from time to lime in connection with Witt- 
genstein’s intellectual development, few 
attempts have been made to assess what he 
wrote in its own right or to treat It as offering 
a serious contribution to recurring issues in 
the history of philosopliy. More typically, 
Schopenhauer's name continues to be 
found embedded in footnotes to discussions 
of broad ninetccnth-ccntury trends, such as 
romanticism and nihilism; yet, while he cer- 
tainly played apart in the evolutionof these, 
they cannot properly be rogorded as illus- 
trative of his chief concerns or of his 
principal claims to importance as a thinker. 

Such an attitude of relative Indifference 
seems undeserved from more than one 
point of view. Considered in the context of 
its time Schopenhauer’s main work, Die 


Welt a Is WiUe und VorsleUuttg, can be seen In 
many respects to display a remarkable pre- 
science; and even from a present-day 
stand-point anyone who reads it can hardly 
fail to be struck by the manner in which it 
manages to embrace within an economical 
conceptual framework an extraordinary 
variety of themes relating, not only to 
metaphysics and epistemology, but also to 
ethics, aesthetics and the philosophy of 
mind. However deep the differences on 
other counts, in its range and ambition it can 
at least be said to bear comparison with 
Hegel's own writings; It is comparable, too. 
both In the sensitivity shown to some of the 
problems which the Kantian philosophy 
left In its wake and in the perceptiveness 
Schopenhauer habitually exhibits when 
describing the darker currents of human 
feeling and motivation - it was not for 
nothing that Freud singled him out as a pre- 
cursor. His work is, moreover, infused with 
a visionary quality that manifests Uself most 
obviously in his conception of the world as 
the phenomenal expression of an underly- 
ing volitional force and in the consequences 
he drew Erom this. But it is to be discerned as 
well in particular passages that are intrinsi- 
cally memorable for the way in which they 
Incapsulsie striking theoretical insights by 
means of some apposite image or simile; 
when formulated with his customary eleg- 
ance and lucidity, these arc capable of leav- 
ing a vivid and lasting impression upon the 
mind. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the very clarity of Schopenhauer's style is 
apt to expose difficulties in his system which 
obtrude more sharply than they might have 
done if he had employed the opaque and 
mystifying mode of expression favoured by 
a number of his German contemporaries. 
As David Homlyn points out In his carefully 
argued study, Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
was initially presented within a scheme of 
ideas that owed much to Kant and part- 


icularly to the latter's "transcendental ideal- 
ism". The world as we ordinarily perceive 
and comprehend it is a world of “appear- 
ances" or (in Schopenhauer's terminology) 
"representations”, not of things os they arc 
in themselves; it is to be construed as the 
product of the intellect working upon data 
provided by sensation, and as such it can be 
affirmed to exist only for a conscious 
experiencing subject endowed with a cer- 
tain set of mental faculties. 

As he proceeds, however, it becomes 
clear that Schopenhauer’s own outlook 
diverges from the Kantian at a number of 
crucial junctures. Thus the justification he 
liimaelf provides for endorsing a fundamen- 
tally idealist standpoint rests in part upon an 
appeal lo the physiological functions of the 
human brain: yet, despite his suggestions to 
the contrary, such an argument has no 
.analogue in the Kantian account of what is 
involved, nor is it evident - at least as he 
presents it - that it constitutes an acceptable 
or even a coherent position. Furthermore- - 
and again unlike Kant, in whose theory the 
concept of “things in themselves” played a 
purely negative or limiting role so far as our 
knowledge was concerned— Schopenhauer 
insists that It is possible to identify the true 
Ding an j ich, or essence of the world, with 
what he terms “the will": for this, as 
opposed to the phenomenal or “represent- 
ational" knowledge we possess of our 
bodies and their movements, is something 
of which each individual is directly and 
immediately aware through his inner con- 
sciousness of himself as an active being or 
agent. 

But here, too, problems arise. There are 
obstacles to accepting without reservation 
ihe ontological claims about our fundamen- 
tal nature which Schopenhauer seeks to 
derive from our (admittedly special) con- 
sciousness of agency,. and these seem to 
multiply when he goes on to treat the 
“double knowledge” we have of ourselves 
under the dual aspects of will and represent- 


ation ns affording n key In (In.- intcr|wvt- 
aiion of reality us u whole. 

Difficulties of the sort mentioned inevit- 
ably confront one who sets out to offer .1 
balanced critical survey of Schopenhauer's 
thought and Hamly n shows no inclination to 
try to gloss them over. On the contrary, and 
as befits a contributor lo Rout ledge's 
"Arguments of (he Philosophers" series, he 
energetically applies himself to the task of 
unravelling the skeins of Schopenhauer's 
reasoning and ol patiently testing the vuri- 
bus strands Tor strength, if on occasions - us 
with the account given of sense-perception - 
he is driven to regard whol he finds its being 
radically confused, he shows himself con- 
cerned elsewhere to do justice to the ele- 
ments in Schopenhauer’s discussions which 
strike him as genuinely vulunble or fruitful. 
Thus he has good things to say about his 
subject's first publication, the undervalued 
Fourfold Root of the Principle nf Sufficient 
Reason, while in the case of the main work 
he rightly picks out Schopenhauer's effort 
to "grapple with the nature of agency" ns 
being of crucial importance. Not only does it 
constitute a prime source of his metaphys- 
ics; it also merits serious consideration on its 
own account as representing an early 
attempt to come lo grips with a group of 
intricate problems which in recent years 
have increasingly attracted the attention of 
analytical philosophers. The tendency to 
overlook or misconceive the character of 
human action has been a recurrent one in 
the history of empiricist epistemology: 
whatever obscurities may surround his own 
handling of the topic, it Is to Schopenhauer's 
credit that he recognized and helped to set 
in a fresh light some of the central issues 
involved. 

Even so, it is arguable that 
Schopenhauer's preoccupation with action 
and the will was at the same time symptom- 
atic of more far-reaching concerns. For It is 
not just in what he writes about agency that 


i»m- xi-nses :i tension between, on the ou 
hum!, his conception of the way mB „ ei . 
look to us from within, ns particular x u. 
conscious subjects of experience, and QD 
the other, the way they may b c understood 
to stand front an external point 0 f 
where we appear us "objects inmi 
objects” inhabiting a common physic^ 
realm of law-governed things and events. 
The liuualuing question of whether Dies* 
rival standpoints, each implicit in aspects of 
our general thought und practice, can bt 
satisfactorily reconciled in terms of a mj. 
sportive that somehow transcends them 
seems to haunt Schopenhauer's philosophy 
at a very deep level und lo manifest it&elfina 
variety nf bums mu) connections. The 
desire, moreover. In accommodate both of 
them within his system may go part of the 
way towards explaining his habit, which h u 
disconcerted commentators, of apparently 
oscillating between an uncompromisingly 
idealist position und one that is more sug- 
gestive of a kind nf physiologically orien- 
tated materialism. 

At the end of his book Homlyn himself 
touches upon such considerations, noting 
among other things that there are times 
when Schopenhauer’s initial idealism gives 
the impression of having faded Into the 
background, so that “it is almost as if that 
part of his theory had been forgotten". One 
may wish, however, that Hamlya had 
explored this and related points further, (or 
it might have enabled him tocommunkaiea 
more comprehensive understanding than he 
finally conveys of what it was that ultimately 
inspired Schopenhauer's imaginative but 
paradoxical vision of the world. He accur- 
ately identifies the problematic features of 
thnt vision, bringing them into sharp focus 
Where his appreciative but rather astring- 
ent interpretation appears to me less satisfy- 
ing is in showing how they arose and why 
they should have been so pervasive in the 
work of a philosopher of Schopenhauer’s 
undoubted stature and penetration. 


The biological take-over bid 


By Paul Sea bright 

ASHl-Ey'WONTAUUE (Editor); “ 

Sodoblology Examined 

355pp. Oxford University/ Press. £12.50 

(paperback, £2.93). 

0 19 502711 6 ■ 

The anxiety over the impact of new tech- 
nology on jobs has been provided with an 
amusing parallel within the academic pro- 
fession itself by the sodoblology debate. In 
1975 Edward Q. Wilson argued, (in 
Soclobhtagy: the New Synthesis) for a 
“biologidration" of the social sciences, for 
a replacement of anthropologists, sociolog- 
'*■ isla and even moral philosophers, not (yet) 
by microprocessors bur by the next best 
thing,. human ethologists and evolutionary 
biologists: “Ifye lime has came for ethics to 
be removed temporarily from ihe hands or 
the philosophers and .biotogldied". This 
: claim was accompanied by a series of cam- 
paign diagrams,. showing the expansion of 
sociobiology into adjacent territory,- and by 
predictions of the progressive conquest of 
anthropology, sociology and ethics. (And 
indeed, one h prompted to ask, why stop 
(here? May we not look forward to such 

• exciting disciplines as btmhcolagy and liter- 
ary .biocridcbm?) The response of many 
academics to ibis threat was fairly predict- 
able: they loosed off a hall oltriUdsm, some 

.. of it very abusive. . . . 

Just how compre hensive is the claim that 
v B °d the social sciences Ore effectively 
. . ih.ecfoiiiiouQtton of biology by other in eft ns? 

■ On one view (much the less interesting) the 
, conquest 1 is meant to be complete. -No 
residue of .these disciplines will be left. On 
• ; . ‘he Qthcr viesv, the claim Is simply that 
‘ . sodoblology has something to say about alt 

* ‘ humaq behaviour, so that it Is not a criticism 

• , tp paint OP! Ihat biology la far from being 
' the whole glory, ; 

;Uw^ytaii\iy.w to tfap wtenl ofsodobioi- 
. ogy’s ambliiohs/iraS dogged the tod’rk of 
' bpjh sfxlobfotogist* aqdthdr critics, «nd it 
. . isthe cavise pf a centra) biflrmity af purpose 

:■ ■/•In the wdifciiiuter revtew.ThiiJ colled ton of 
tth l :fhs , .bIdiogfcU; anlhro'polbglcal. 
.- ‘ 'psycholagirtl.&rid philosophical -fmjMct of 
.so.ctobhilggyielspui to, examine the Subject 
■ - i • .wills the fqlriy clear Intention of culling it 
- fifmly dowtr.tp sire. This js a pity, for. (wf ih , 

.: : one oc*«o notBhie.ekcdpitons) many of the 
\. co.ntribtttorp drulup concentrating bn |he 
; , mistake ; apd «tf«vngkn«^. -«^aho there 

• •! .haVe fared many -lea$ interesting 

wo(k tothis field. In.thcjfc d^urhsianc^s !in$ 
hard for iheth to awrid.vlilungithe'srns of' 

: j i .in- 


discipline itself. We are left rather in the 
dark about what socloWafogy can do, hav- 
ing been told so exhaustively what it cannot. 

The human species’s unique capacity for 
language nnd culture is frequently urged 
against sociobiology in these essays. It (a a 
Utile hard to know whai to make of this 
claim, for It Is used with some ambiguity. It 
may meBn simply that sociobiology is not 
the only or even the most important disdp- 
line we need when studying human 
behaviour. Thus Derek Freeman concludes 
In his essay that “soclobiologlca] theory per 
se, being restricted to purely genetic pro- 
cesses, is categorically unfitted for the 
comprehensive scientific study of the evolu- 
tion aad behaviour of . . . the human 
animal” (my italics). But this point, though 
surely true, Is scarcely a damning criticism - 
after all, no other discipline is comprehen- 
sive in his sense. The fact that natural 
selection has doubtless operated upon poets 
as well 'as on the rest of us does not mean 
that sociobioiogy will ever exhaust the point 
dr purpose of poetry - but nor is it 
emasculated os a discipline by Its failure to 
do so. It h shnpty doing a different job. 


or human culture, which surfaces from time' 
to time in this collection, seems to deny that' 
sodoblology is a discipline that con bef 
applied to human beings at all. Peter and' 
Pelryszak urge. -here that “the positivistic 
limitations of sociobiology can only con- 
tribute to the investigation of a cultureless 
being - a being non-existent". And S. A. 
Barnett closes an essay that is full of impor- 
tant detail about animal behaviour with the 
argument lhat sodoblology must ultimately 
be rejected because it Is incompatible with 
the thesis of philosophical indeterminism, 
which Is held by “nearly all adults". I leer 
this will prove an uofniilful gum-tree to 
ascend. For one thing, if It Is trim that 
sodoblology disregards "features that dls*. 
(ingulsh (he human species sharply from all 
others, and which allow us to make 
oholces"; if, |n other words, animals are 
determined while humans are not, where In 
evolution is the decisive break supposed to 
have come? In any case, the question of 
whether determinism is true Is surely 
irrelevant to the more germane question of 
whether, Insofar as there are causes of our 
behaviour, these are primarily biological or 
not. 


The alternative view of the Implications Fears about "genetic determinism" 


unnecessarily dominate these essays. Some 
sociobioldgists may be genetic detorminlsis, 
but nothing in sociobiology requires them to 
be. (In the same way, the claim that some 
eociobiolbgisis are racists, even If irue, 
would not warrant S. L. Washburn’s view 
that “the soclobiologlcal calculus is neces- 
sarily racist”). For it is quite possible to hold 
that genetic factors arc among those affect- 
ing our behaviour, and that their effects arc 
best isolated by assuming pther things 
equal. But none of this prevents us from 
holding ihat other things are rarely If ever 
equal, that all kinds of other factors affect 
our behaviour, nor from holding whatever 
view we choose on the question of whether 
any of our behaviour Is ultimately uncaused. 

A few essays in this collection stand out 
for their construcliveness. Jerome Bnrkow 
puts forward some persuasive vlows on the 
relationship between different levels of 
explanation. Mary Midglcy’s essay ‘Rival 
Fatalisms" is an elegant plea for peaceful 
co-existence. 

In fact, he i 1 essay serves as on admirable 
yardstick of reasonableness by which to 
judge the other contributions, and they do 
riot all measure up well; one of the worst Is 


Claims to power 


By J. A. Hall 


niJlhe J ' Gi mbrqihori 

-No UousseaU and Weber; TVo 'Studies In The - 
ril. On Theory or Legitimacy -. 
ly that 275pp. Rout ledge and Kegnn Paul. £12.50. 
out ait 0 710Q 0513 X 

iflc.lsm . zssssss ss i - - t " ’ - 

1 ^ n 8 This, book is the first instalment of J. G, 
(rierqulor’s .ambitious 1 project of a 
lriblpl- sociologically' informed history of “legitl- 
5rk of macy concepts". The idea of legitimacy is 
*htT It generally familiar to ux' fn its •' Webeifnn 
jepore ■ guise, and die first pan# this book in effeit 
lion of ;. considers Rousseau From the siandpaint'of 
bglrtt. - Webdry Here Merhuioraii^esti: that the 
lt*ct of ' Socfhil Contract is best read ** arguirig that 
[ubjeet . legitimacy, can qrily be secured in modern 
tilng It safety by metihs of (Jartidpaiory damoq- 
r.(wiih . racy. His sociological sense hdlps him to 
bfthe draw . out Ihe nostalgic archaism In Rous- 

(he . spqij, .and- he Is Wpre that mtjch of Rous- 
iaere sdqu's ihbught is.obseised >ith the .moral 
**?ing '• problem' of finding suitably sod# support 
tqsllis fpr the hottest and sincere self. 'Bui for all 
Sins of Mcrqulor follows J< ftaraenatz ih 
ytn the arguing that itjfc defence- -pf partloipatdry 

i'- J > : 'H/4;- /V- - : ii 


democracy is cogent and far from culture- 
bound. 

The discussion of Rousseau is impressive 
Id its; own right - , but the core of (he book 
results from, as It were, turning the tables, 
so as to consider Weber from (h* per- 
spective of Rousseau. This allows Merquior 
to emphasize the curious foci that partici- 
patory democracy has no place' in Weber’s 
celebrated typology of legitimate authority 
(traditional, charismatic and rational-legal), 

' and he tries to explain why this is sol 

The ambiguities inherent in W.eber’s um- 
cept of legitimate authority arc usefully 
spell but,. The (brtc fold, typology ilself con- 
sists of the claims made. to power' (rpm 
gboVe by roleri; such tfalm art held to be 
legitimate by. ri lslelghtipif-hand whereby 
Weber'proSumes that the rulbr's claims will 
catne lo be believed in by those beloSy. This 
Mtiori rightly, criticized apd,- dubbed 
: “cul^railst"; Merquior. dlsi Ikes it. most; bf 
course, ilnrell.^ rules otjt;any Idea pflbgiti^ 
macy 1 being orealcd hy/detrictcratlc li^ns 

•fmrn kclmii 1 Llai n'a bl't'-L .a,. 


marizlrig theoretical and empirical critic- 
isms of Weber's scheme ire demonstrates 
the possibilities- which It still contains. To 
this end, he suggests that most single-parly 
regimes in industrializing countries can use- 
fully be understood as "charismatic 
bureaucracies", and skilfully delineates the 
problems such regimes are likely to 
enfcounfor. In general, however, he is' most 
severe bn- the Concept of charisma, and in 
t he best chapter In the book, * ‘HisloricUm 
aqd Sociblogy”, he tries to explain why It 
t^me to play such a central role ih Weber's 
thought. Weber Is placed firmly in bis liitei- 
tectuorand social context In order to show 
ihow.deeply Influenced jiewpsby Nietzsche 
- and by. the general climate of KfilturpfssUh- 
fawns. Merquipreonvinringly demoristi'ates 
fyoW-Weber was driven to rals^hfa jhdpes for 
charjtimWlc revival by his’, corresponding 
Teara of t an Iron tage of a nile-boUnd bureauc- 
rnpy* Agairf Mcrqu tor’s intenliqn Is. posU 
. dvq;|a rategor|?atloti of the different Types 
of hjs'ibrlcbin prevalent In lale-rilhpteentll- 




, — r I,, inic-umpiccmn- 

roqtury Gqrtnany.eqableB faith 10 sh<nv that 
•ip qIsS u p stan 1 1yd soclolpgji of c'ulture.lf ij'pt 
" **V fafS. ,(y]Res : of Jegltinjnw, - Weber 

; . avo(ded thedangm of «fr<me culturalisrii 
! ?hd, ^elhtlyftm whlph eggiil fed 'many of his 
•'C^nt«^pprari'(S5,' , Mote; generally^ 'Mei-qulor 

!. 4 - *' o .■> . V- n /f ^ n .. : y.<i ?•/».» 


Dr Midgley’s own second contribution, 
“Gene-Juggling", on attack on Richard 
Dawkins's The Selfish Gene. She has 
excised some o! the more gratuitously stray 
ive remarks that accompanied the articles 
first nppearance in Philosophy, but evenw 
her lunge (or the Dawkins jugular has rather 
missed its mark. Dnwkins attempt! re 
moral philosophy to speak of In bi» boot, 
and his remarks about sclflshncis, though 
vivid, ore n metaphor that serves to mite* 
purely biological point- To construct the® 
into philosophical egoism ecems to raeqnlk 
unwarranted. 

Fear of the political abuse of sociobiology 
has rfllhcr blunted the analytical cutting- 
edge of tills book. It Is not now obllpUa? te 
popper academic discussions of,.sny. Man* 
1st economics with references to Gulag, ano 
the continual nnxluty expressed here show 
the misuse of sociobiology by the [aK r 
right docs nothing lo help us " 
potential when more coolly and rall0D r' 
employed, When mounting the wap -1 *® 
these tactics may he Inevitable. But I Irw" 
is nnl nnivc to hopo that future BCtldE 
discussions of sodoblology will conceal 
upon Ihe more memorable contributions 
the debate. * ,v 


believes that Weber's pessimlam ca i _ 
defused by a proper realization that in • 
trlnllsm, whatever its cognitively 
chanting" effects, increases the life cnaww 
of the majority through the xffl*®*® 
brings. 

This Is an elegant nod valuable^^ 
based on a remarkable knowledge m 
dary sources in several languages, n 
ible to differ from Merquior on some pw 
I think, for example, that Rousseau 
cera with the honest and sincere tw j . 

central to his thought than is here . 
and that the uncoupling of the Mg™ ^ 
from - the aoqtal effects of scran . 
optimistic. One can look ^ ■ 

quior spelling' out his own P 08l ‘ ws es . 

fully in future volumes. 1 Af if 
something pf a tension between ..y. . 

headed view of hi^lyinstrunrant^ gc y 

society ghd his championing - 

vln panjalpatofy democracy. Rcgre^ 
the record of this century K 

thf . Tbcquevilllan coriduslon^tb ^ .. 

1 orders cam be legitimrited simp 
affluence of Industrialism, and I 0 f 

hnb: participation ;nre' . ^-5. 

unhUuril elrcumstahces than efcP* 
the deepest deSires of man,- *; . . • ■ 
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Playing to the people 


By Irving Wardle 

CATHERINE ITZlNi 

Stages In the Revolution 

Political Theatre in Britain Since i9fc8 

399pp. Eyre Methuen. £9.95 (paperback. 

£4.50) 

0 413 39180 9 

SANDY CRAIG (Edllor)i 
Dreams and Deconstructions 
Alternative ThentTC in Britain 
192pp. Amber Lone Press. £7.95 (paper- 
back. £4.95). 

0 906399 19 X 

1968. when everything else happened as 
well, h usually claimed as the birth year of 
alternative theatre in Britain, but its origin 
lies In the late 1950s with Centre 42 and 
the attempt by Arnold Wesker and his 
associates to take the means ol artistic 
production Into their own hands. For the 
groups that began emerging ten years 
later, whose diversity defeats even Sandy 
Craig’s compilation, this was the primary 
condition of work. With the warning 
example of the Osborne generation before 
their eyes, they had ari acute sense of the 
process Copeau summed up as “garret: 
Oddon: Pire Lachaise". They were not 
anxious to get under a snug umbrella, nor 
Indeed were they concerned with build- 
ings. They were interested in ideas: ideas 
of community work, political action, 
multi-media experiment, audience contact 
and minority expression. If buildings fol- 
lowed, well and good; if not, England was 
well stocked with pubs, factory canteens, 
and streets. 

On these terms they survived and prolif- 
erated on a Kale which can only be com- 
pared with that of the Workers’ Theatre 
Movement of the 1930s; a comparison that 
does scam justice to the growth from half a 
dozen fringe groups In 1968 to Cniherino 
Itrin'c 1978 total of "over a hundred alter- 
native theatre companies . . . plus another 
fifty or marc young people's theatre com- 
panies". The alternative theatre also 
Involved alternatives to theatrical career- 
ism; u in the case of highly respected 
playwrights like John Arden and John 
McGrath who turned their backs on the 
London mainstream In favour ol political 
work in remote ports of Ireland and Scot- 
land. Most important, It involved on 
ilternatlye audience. The old drennt of 
reaching a wider publif than the unchang- 
ing middle-class minority nt last started 
coming true with work commissioned by 
trade unions and shows for tenants' associ- 
ations, building altos, factory occupations, 
*quat», and other venues for people who 
never go to the theatre. 

Catherine Uzin Is clearly right In locating 
the. central Impulse of "the alternative 
decade" in Its pblitlcs; which is one renson 
why so much less publicity tins been bos- 
lowed on it than on the oarlier protest and 
absurdist movements, which hod the 
^ncy to, maintain (ha old division l>ot- 
ween art and life. Its leading writers ore 


familiar, especially those like David Edgar 
and Trevor Griffiths who have had no 
qualms about crossing the commercial 
boundaries for the sake of reaching televi- 
sion and main house audiences. So, too, are 
outfits like the Hull Thick Company, Joint 
Stock, Ed Berman's Inter-Action, whose 
political intentions are off-set by their 
aesthetic novelty. But there remains a mass 
of work of which most people are only par- 
tially, if at all, aware. 

Stages in the Revolution is the first com- 
prehensive study, and is a remarkable feat 
of orgoni2Blion. It runs through the decade 
year by year, each section introduced with 
a summary of key events before focusing 
on a particular group of artists; and inter- 
weaving chapters on- writers and groups 
with chapters on subsidy. Equity, and the 
development of such institutions as the 
Independent Theatre Council and the 
Theatre Writers' Union, whose muscle the 
author convincingly demonstrates. The 
result is not neat; but considering the 
sprawl of the material it is a model of selec- 
tive lucidity. Wherever possible. Miss llzin 
introduces her subjects in their own words; 
very rarely advancing opinions of her own 
on their quality: As men like David Mercer 
and David Edgar are a good deal more 
articulate than some others, the method 
may have led to some injustice by self- 
promotion. (In the case of Edward Bond's 
cloudy gropings towards a view of Western 
man, one only hopes that readers will have 
seen his plays first.) On the whole, the 
groups come over more vividly than writ- 
ers; which is as it should bc, as writers are 
already accessible from other sources. 

Two main patterns emerge from Ihe 
book. First, a spectrum of work bounded 
on one side by Marxist groups- like Red 
Ladder and 7.84 which put their ideology 
into words, and at the other by community 
ventures like Inter-Action and the 
Deptford Albany which embody their poli- 


tics in acts of social intervention. Second, a 
developing emphasis on community work 
at the expense of agitation — as variously 
evidenced in the mid-1970s switch from 
agit-prop to naturalistic analysis, the 
humane approach of the later groups (such 
ns North West Spanner), and the glum 
concluding remarks from David Hare on 
the dubious achievements of ten years' 
political theatre. True to her impartial 
method. Miss Itzin does not take issue with 
hint; but — so far as the theatre and its 
audience are concerned — the whole book 
provides her answer. 

This is a necessary document. Dui if only 
someone had bothered to write such a 
book about the 1930s, there might have 
been less arrogance among Miss Itzin's 
contributors — Howard Brent on, for one, 
who tells us that Joan Little wood's “only 
models were West End theatres . . , The 
notion of how to do it on a shoestring was 
not available." U Litllcwood had enjoyed 
a fraction of the subsidy that Brenton and 
his contemporaries have taken for granted, 
there would have been another story to 
tell. 

Dreams and Deconstructions takes a 
wider view of the alternative scene with 
consequent blurring of focus. Weakly 
edited by Sandy Craig, who contributes 
three chapters in bigoted 77»ie Otir-ese, it 
consists of overlapping essays by various 
hands, on feminism, politics, children's 
• theatre, actors' workshops, theatre in edu- 
cation, regional reps, and new writers, 
some of the pieces emptily opinionated, 
some drudgingly summarizing. Nase^m 
Khan's essay on ethnic theatre is well 
argued, and written with real authority. 
But the best piece in the book is John Ash- 
ford's brief introduction to. Performance 
Art, which sets up the background and the 
personnel, laments the critics' failure to 
come to terms with the subject, and then 
abandons it as indescribable. 


Classicism’s course 


By Shirley Jones 

HENRY PHILUPSi 

The Theatre and Its Critics In 
Seventeenth-Century France 
275pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £12. 
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It is fifty years since Rend Bray published 
his account of the formation of the doc- 
trine of French classicism, so thnt now is 
an appropriate moment to reappraise a 
cultural phenomenon of enduring Interest, 
not only to literary hlslorinns but to any- 
one wishing to understand something of 
Ihe origins of modem French culture. 
Henry Phillips’s study of The Theatre and 
Its Critics In Seventeenth-Century France 


-Missing the message 


By J> S. Bratton ^ 

j&RQL DURQACK (Editor) i . 
w«n and the Theatre: Essays In Celebration 
iji Anniversary of Ibsen’s Birth 
wpp. Macmillan, £15. 

1^3 28425 ? . 
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specific and symbolic which ore separate 
from; even at odds With, the theatrical 
oxperience. Perhaps simply because there 
is, for most audiences, the necessity of one 
sort of translation pf the text, it has always , 
seemed natural to many to treat Ibsen ns 
material for study rather than for direct 
experience, and therefore to place the plays 
at a remove. The conference convened at 
the University of British Columbia in 1978 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
dramatist’s birth was aimed at overcoming 
this sense of distance by, concentrating on 
the plays In the theatre. Tp this end It 
brought together academics and theatrical ■ 

practitioners of several kinds. • > 

. The idea is interesting, and the 
experience, for the conference members, . 
seems to have b^en ekripng and perhaps- 
even healthily disturbing;, but the volume 
which has resu|ted from It does no r 
reproduce that experience for the readcr. lt 
gives the impression of a collection of 
people talking »g^ inst or in spite of ean i 

olhdr. pot only from different points of 
view, but. without. a common language; nna 
while ' some essays are interesting and 
valuable "despite I this, others are mere 

already well Kn&wn. (1 ___ . ■ 

. the esSa/* , which cofne nearest to 
realfeing the Object of Ihfe conference art. 


those by Tnga-Stina Ewbank, Evert 
Sprinchom and Janet Suzman. Ms Suzman, 
speaking from an uncomplicated position as 
an actress familiar with Ibsen from her 
working experience,, offers a strong nhd 
particular interpretation of Hedda Gabler In 
which Hedda is seep as a frustrated, trapped 
but essentially courageous,. woman. .The 
piece must command respect from both 
critics and practitioners,, and is a 
refreshingly positive, If not very cerebral, 
first-hand account. Professors Ewbank and 
Sprinchom needed no rapport with the 
other contributors in order to fulfil the aims 
of the conference, for they.eacb combine io 
themselves all the attributes of the complete 
Ibseni|e: Scandinavian professors of 
English and Drama in a British and an 
American Univeraity respectively, they are 
also distinguished translators of Ibsen for 
ibe theatre. Sprinchom often an astringent 
note on what he sees as the widespread 
failure of directors- and aqiorsTo fulfil .the. 
demands of Ibsen’s plays, which must have 
raised many hackles wjien it was delivered.; 
Ewbank has a strong sense otthe immediate 
theatrical difficulties of Ihe texts, derived 
perhaps from.her recent work with the RSC 
and the National Theatre. Her essay tackles 
the central peculiarity Of Ib^en that. Is the 
cause of the conference, our sense of, his 
olhemos* and dispmee from.us, making qse 
of the widest range of critical tools. Her 
focuj.ls on a Idi^ussjon of language as 
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provides us with a reliable guide to areas 
which may seem too well, but are in fact 
too little known to us. Generations of 
BngHsb school-children have spent fruit- 
less hours wadlqg through text* of piaya by 
Corneille and Racine, whose inner mean- 
ing remained impenetrable because the 
cultural references they contain arc no 
longer generally understood. We all too 
often fall to bear in mind the complex^ 
nature of the pressures operating on 
seventeenth-century French playwrights, 
In order to survive,, they had to please 
their demanding aristocratic patrons and 
audiences, and here U yvas essential to 
keep their finger on the pulse of 
philosophical and Uwrary' fashions. But it 
was equally Important not to fall foul of 
literary and religious critical Ihe latter 
were particularly to be feared, since the 
Church represented the main body of 
opinion in sevenlecnih-ccntury France. 


Dr Phillips charts the various current! 
admirably and gives us a dear Idea of the 
perils of the course which writers like 
Corneille and Radne had to plot. We see 
how the rationalism which was one of the 
chief characteristics of the age was largely 
responsible for tbe development of French 
classical tragedy. The primary aim of both 
practitioners and critics of the drama wa* 
to produce effective theatre. The conse- 
quences of thdf success are equally 
Interesting, since the Church, ever mis- 
trustful of the power, which the theatre 
could exerdso over men's minds, made a 
determined, if eventually unsuccessful, 
attempt lo discredit its great secular rival 
during this period. 

Phillips's book raises major issues and 
he is dearly aware that he Is dealing with a 
Kmlnal period in French intellectual his- 
tory. One hopes that his work may pave 


the way for a further examination of the 
' development of a national literature In ' 
France, with all that this term Implies. The 
three dements In the story of the theatre 
In seventeenth-century France: the 

Church, (he State and the private (aristo- 
cratic) patrons, and five changing patterns 
of their relationships, provide material for 
forther rewarding study. Would a doser 
knowledge of these questions help us to 
understand (he almost mummified state to 
which French classical tragedy had 
descended by the epd of the century? 

Dr Phillips’s study, which \ftxely con- 
fines Itself to spedflc questions of literary 
theoiy and practice, and to (heir relation- 
ship to aesthetic nnd religious doctrines* 
both rerives memories of old quarrels and 
whets the appetite for engaging In further, 
debate on the exact nature of the relation- 
ship between Authority and An In 
seventeenth-century France. 


embodying the distance between Ibsen and 
English thought. 

These pieces can stand alone; the 
shortcomings of most of the remaining 
essays are rather shown up than made good 
by their juxtaposition with others in the' 
collection.. Frederick , aqd’ Lisa -Lone 
Marker, for example, offer a purvey of 
productions in the orjhpdox 'planner bf: 
old-fashioned theatre history; the critical 
crudity of this approach, its tendency to 
reduce all plays and all productions top 
level and lo be content with simplistic 
judgments, is made obviotis by the 
proximity in this volume of examples of 
advanced critical methodqtogy such as James 
McFarland -. But the Markers’ 
meticuIdusnesB throws into relief tho teilgre - 
of Michael Meyer and Martin ffssljn to take, 
into account any of the.achlevements of the 
nineteenth -century British stage in their 
essays, which both make sweeping and 
often Inaccurate assertions about Ibsen’s 
dramatic innovation and uniqdc 
importance; according to Esslin,' ’^It was 
Ibsen whose revolutionary impact and 
ultimate success showed that drama could 
be more than the - trivial stimulant lo 
maudlin sentimentality or shallow laughter 
which H had become < nt least in the 
English-speaking world — ■ throughout tho 
nineteenth century" . He does go on to offer 
some genuine perceptions concerning 
Ibsen, in . philosophical and pyschologlcal 


terms, but little of what lie say6 ia not 
already available In earlier published works. 
John Northam's essBy on When We Dead 
Awaken applies to a new example the highly 
individual and illuminating method of 
reading the piaya which he evolved In his 
earlier studies. But little in the volume goes 
' any further in breaking new ground, .and sb . 
a whole its : 140 pages will hardly tempt 
elthe'r • scholar or playgoer lo ;: the 
-expenditure of £15, 

By contrast wlfii this attempt at a - fresh 
npproqch, Bernard F. Dukora'aMorrey and 
Politics in Ibsen, Shaw and Brecht is an 
academic exercise of tho most traditional 
kind, -treating the plays U handles 
thematically, neatly bundled an^ ticketed ! 
according to a strict schema that- hflB very 
little indeed to do with the stage. U states, 
and Inexorably moves towards establishing, ' 
tbe thesis that all three of the dramatists. Ij. 
considers wens ihteitestpd in radical issues, 
and treated .money and politics in related 
waya r This . la . hardly a new insight, and 
Dukore's presentation of U, though 
exemplary in its orderliness; is unexciting 
and ^oihctjmes' very infelicitous in Its . 
manner; there is this to be said for tJic 
1 50ih birthday celebration, that even If its' 
excitement 1 stemmed ffom acrimony and 
/ cohfllcting claims,' - |t demonstrated that 
Ibsen’s plays ore Worth fighting fotv and 
cannot 'be quietly fold to rest as part' of an 
academic exercise, 
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When Claudius came 


By Keith Branigan 

GRAHAM WEBSTER r 

The Roman Invasion of Britain 

224pp. Bateford. £8.95. 
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The Roman invasion of 43 ad firmly estab- 
lished Britain as pan of the Roman 
empire for almost 400 yean, and some of 
the effects of that occupation are with us 
slili. Britain, of course, was never 
remotely near the centre or the stage in 
the Roman world and by and large we 
learn little of events there horn the 
Romans themselves. The exception was 
Tacitus, who by reason of having a father- 
in-law who spent three separate periods of 
militaiy service here, wrote at length on 
certain episodes in the first fifty yean of 
Roman rule. As fate would have it, how- 
ever, the chapters of his Amab that will 
have described the Gaudian invasion of 
43 ad and the years following were lost In 
antiquity. Apart from a short and prob- 
ably somewhat inaccurate account by Dio 
Cassius and a few passing references by 
Suetonius, the story of the Roman inva- 
sion of Britain has therefore to be pieced 
together from archaeological evidence. It 
is not only fitting, but necessary, iba| a 
history of the CInudian invasion should be 
written by an archaeologist, and few Brit- 
ish archaeologists have devoted so much 
of their time to the military history of 
Roman Britain as Graham Webater. 

His book divides naturally into three 
parts; the preliminaries, appendixes, and 
references; a discussion of the pre- 
conquest situation in Britain and events 
leading to the invasion; and an attempt to 
reconstruct both the course of the invasion 
and the military dispositions which 
immediately followed it. Nothing further 
need be said here of the first of these sec- 
tions, although the references in particular 
form an essential part of the book for the 
student of Roman Britain. 

After a short discussion of the sources 
of evidence (in which Suetonius should 
have received some attention), Dr Webs- 
ter gives n brief and somewhat dated out- 
line of prehistoric’ Britain and the history 
of the Celts, before providing a summary 
of Caesar’s account of his expeditions of 
55 and 34 bc, He rightly draws alien t ion to 


the political motivations for these expedi- 
tions, and to Caesar's strategic and logistic 
errors, from which he was largely saved by 
ills tactical brilliance. Some of the more 
intractable problems in interpreting 
Caesar's account -such as the whereabouts 
of both the kingdom and stronghold of his 
main opponent, Cassivellaunus - are con- 
sidered further in the following chapter, 
which attempts to make some sense of 
British tribal and dynastic history in the 
century between Caesar and Gaudius. 
Just as for many years it was assumed that 
Cassivellaunus was king of the Catuvei- 
launi, now it is assumed (equally without 
good reason) that he was not, and Webs- 
ter follows the current trend. 

Once out of the Caesarian epoch, Brit- 
ish history until 43 is largely reconstructed 
from the evidence of the distribution pat- 
terns of inscribed British coinage. There 
are explanations other than political and 
historical ones for these distributions, but 
even if Webster is right in Ignoring these, 
it makes the task of interpreting them no 
easier. The study of Belgic coinage in Bri- 
tain is at present bath confused and con- 
fusing, and likely to remain so, and Webs- 
ter’s chapter reflects current uncertainties. 
One does not emerge at the end of It with 
a clear, [el alone a convincing, historical 
sequence for this hundred-year period, but 
at Least the distribution maps and the chart 
on page 42 present the basic data and one 
possible interpretation of them. 

The most interesting of Webster’s own 
contributions to the debate is the impor- 
tance he attaches to Raman intervention 
in British affaire during the reign of 
Augustus, and to Druidic influence in the 
policies of Cnratacus and Togodumnus 
(the heirs of the great king Cunobelfnus) 
in the yean befori 43. While there are a 
few scraps of evidence which support the 
former postulate there ia none to support 
the latter. 

Webster next sets the scene for the 
invasion itself by sketching a portrait of 
the opposing forces. That for the British is 
too brief to be entirely satisfactory, for 
both Caesar and Tadius have important 
commentaries on warfare amongst the 
Celts in general nnd as practised by the 
British in particular. He also exaggerates 
the role of warfare in Celtic society - "the 
tribes went to war every yfcar as a matter 
of course”. Once Webster moves over to 
his own side, the Romans, things are dif- 


ferent and we get a concise and authorita- 
tive assessment of their army as an 
instrument of conquest and suppression. 
This is followed by an entertaining but 
also useful account of some of the most 
neglected figures in the story of the inva- 
sion - the commanders and other promi- 
nent Romans who accompanied Gaudius 
himself on his all too brief participation in 
the conquest. 

With the scene set and the principal 
characters introduced, Webster can at Iasi 
turn to the main act - the invasion itself. So 
many accounts have been written of this- all 
based, of necessity, on the single short 
, account by Dio Cassius - that it would 
be unfair and unrealistic to expect any- 
thing very new from this one. But Webster 
does manage to produce two new and val- 
uable insights into particular episodes of 
the campaign. The first is a skilful and 
convincing re-creation of the Roman 
attack across the River Medway. The 
second is an astute summing-up of both 
the short-term effects and the long-term 
results of the enforced Roman halt at the 
Thames, to await the arrival of.Claudius. 
Had the Roman forces been allowed to 
croSs the Thames and march on Colches- 
ter immediately, the conquest of Wales 
and (he west might have been achieved 


within five years insleud of thirty, and the 
shape of the province, with which the 
remainder of the book deals, might well 
have been very different. 

As it was, the Romans established a 
frontier whose nature und location nrc still 
both very imperfectly understood, despite 
much research by Dr Webster and others. 
Similarly, the disposition of troops nut 
only along but also within the first frontier 
is largely speculative in the present slate 
of knowledge. In tiic fifty-five pages of 
Giapler Six, which form the real meat of 
this book, Webster offers his own theories 
as to whnt that disposition was. Arguing 
that one way of approaching the problem 
is to study the routes which the army 
would want to control, he identifies some 
thirty-eight or these and then predicts, on 
the basis of strategic nnd logistic con- 
siderations, the location of about one 
hundred and thirty forts. Recognizing that 
this is an ideal model and that, if only 
because Claudius's dispositions were 
dynamic rather than static, the actual and 
predicted dispositions will not always 
coincide, Webster provides a detailed 
resume of ihe evidence for Roman milit- 
ary stations of the Gaudian period within 
the new frontier. A series of excellent 
maps summarizes the results of his study, 
revealing that about a third of the pre- 


d,cte.i local.,,, ,s have not yet produced a* 
evidence at all for a fort, while sift 
llic sites have been proven by excavsti^ 
“* be those «»f CInudian tons. 
remaining fifty per cent of the sites btdeb 
many (such as Ham Hill, WlvefcSJ 
Dropshori and Canterbury) where ^ 
dcncc of an early fort exists and a (W 
dian date makes most sense, there fa 
clearly some substance to the scheme m. 
gested by Webster's model. Further txa 
vat ions will certainly confirm more of (be 
sues presently labelled as possible gnd 
probable, hut ns Webster himself admin 
not all of the forts could have be a 
occupied at once, und many of the pn» 
dieted sites will not have been invested by 
the army ut any time for a variety of 
reasons. 

Nevertheless, this is the first attempt to 
infer the dispositions from a theoretical 
model and it must be welcomed and i«en 
as a qualified success, in addition, the 
chapter embodies much new and umU 
information for those who wish to pursue 
research further, and one can well imagine 
that Webster's maps, with the uumenfti 
"postulated fur - no evidence’ symbol 
will spur many keen part-timers into the 
field to hunt down their own local "mlt- 
sing” fort. • 


Life in Luristan 


By Roger Moorey 


CLARE GOFFi 

An Archaeologist In the Making 
Six Seasons in Iran 
284pp. Constable. £9.95. 
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Good books describing what an 
archaeological expedition ia really like in 
Britain or Europe, let alone more distant 
places, are still surprisingly rare, seeing 
how popular a subject archaeology now is 
with publishers. Rarest of all are such 
books written by the director of an excava- 
tion, and no one has written before with 
the degree of informality and engaging 
honesty, not least about herself, that Clare 
Goff shows here. 


Dawning dynasties 


" • ’ • * — — ahc j I amulets, maces, querns, and palettes. 

By Geoffrey T. Martin mission on dating, typology* or otter prab^ 
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A. J. SPENCER. . ... 

Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities In the 
British Museum 

Volume V: Early Dynastic Objects ' 

110pp. 80. plates. British Museum Publica- 
tions. £80; 
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protective collections of Egyptian material 
J Si S? Period (Dynasties I to III, c 
31PP to 261 Sac) are to .be found in' this 


. , . , uiiviaiiuinc 

historian derive mainly from the ex- 
cavatkms of Petrie at Tkrkhan Bnd Abyttos, 
and of IBmery at Saqqara, but other objects 


country, the mpst extensive beina in foe ■ n'r^Ti T'* uujccw 
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tiona had been compressed into fewer 
plates, 

The great national museums have on the ; 
whole lagged behind the smaller collections 
m the scientific publication of their Egyp- 
tian objects. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions, the Cairo Museum being one, but 
oven here the Catalogue Ginfml has lone 
since ceased to keep pace with the mass of 
new accessions. It Is gratifying that our own 
national museum Is filling a notable gap 
with its series of catalogues, initiated by 
the former Keeper in the Depnrtmeiit of 
Egyptian Antiquities, and actively en- 
couraged by the present Keeper. Further 
volumes (for example, on Jewellery, 

u 7l b, ‘ u*T 8> and ^POM) prom- 
irod for thq immediate future. The hiero- ; 
glyphic inscriptions form 4 separate aeries. 


tton, with brge and important hoffingTfo 

.. J* Museum. Oxford, and the 

' !?H- A - J - has now 

‘ ‘ PPlfS with n detailed catafogue 
of .all the : Archaic Objects in the: British 
Museum, wijIch.vWll undoubtedly became a 
high standard work or reference on the for- 
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JiJ? ‘hf^holc already well known from 
curlier publications. Qnly a fraction of it raq 
be -regarded ai ^ort" objects, and ihe 
Museum is to be.corriptinieritqd on its dec!- 
*>n to publish all its holdings <i! agWeri 
without regard to aesthetic, appeal. 
Thus m_ foe present volume We have cbp 


Her professional colleagues have long 
known that she was a novice member of 
that honoured band of dauntless British 
women who over the past three centuries 
have penetrated the remotest corners of 
the Near East In quest of knowledge and 
adventure. Until now they did not know 
that she was also at one with many of 
those predecessors in her skill with the 
pen, nurturing an ability to write begufl- 
ingly not only of her research, but also of the 
landscape and of the people with and among 
whom she worked. Her book reads like an 
unusually lively set of letters lo family and 
friends at home. 

Even when Ms Goff is at her most irri- 
tated and frustrated, there shines through 
an indomitable spirit and a growing affec- 
tion for the Lure of Western Iran and their 
Way of life. These) Indeed, remain so 
strong a decade later as to leave a much 
more lasting impression on the reader than 
does her archaeological theme. It is the 
■ bora traveller, sharp-eyed and ever curi- 
ous, headstrong and courageous, resource- 
ful and persistent, who wrote this book, 
rather than the archaeologist, though 
archeaoiogy is the unifying theme. 

) In 1959, determined to escape the 
restrains of a privileged upbringing and a 
conventional university training as o his- 
torian, Ms Goff went to the Near East. At 
first she used her talents as a drnughls- 
°" other People’s excavations, 
wrnie seeking an opportunity to conduct 
her own. This she found in Luristan, the 
mountainous central western province of 
Iran. For hHlf a century It has been 
renowned for the magnificent bronze 
afw Plundered in profusion by the local 
tribesmen from its ancient graveynrds. 
Torn, haphazardly from the ground and 
scattered worldwide by the antiquities 
maritet, the cultural context of these 
; artifacts long remained obscure. 

That It is no longer such a mystery owes 


much to Ms Goff’s six seasons 6f lefahnk 
from 1963-69, notably her excavation! u 
Tepe Baba Jan in eastern Luristan. Wkt 
skill and clarity she explains the 
archaeological problem, how she found i 
suitable site to dig, how and where & 
raised the money, the course of the exca- 
vation, and how ahe finally formulated her 
conclusions. Nothing is made too difficult 
for the general reader; but the great tot- 
cess of the book is the way it is all wona 
into an account of her daily life in Lab- 
tan. 

It is dear that the author never iputd 
herself, nor, one suspects, her companions, 
of whom she writes with unabashed dra* 
ness. Bui she disarms their criticism by 
revealing so much of her own peisooility 
and attitudes, and by embracing tjuir 
efforts in the undoubted success of dx 
excavation. For them all the recunest 
culture-shocks, the daily challenges, the 
temperamental dashes, the unavoidable 
encounters with discomfort, disease ud 
danger, were all recompensed by the ela- 
tion of discovery and the small gesture 
which revealed hard-won acceptance, by 
the local people. 

Good, ps Ms Goffs memory cleariy b 
even without the support of the diary d* 
occasionally quotes, the pace of the narra- 
tive is maintained by the snatches of fot 
Imaginatively reconstructed rather than lit- 
erally reported which bring it all intraed- 
nlely before (ho render’s eye. At a tlw 
when the more that is known in the Wat 
of tho realities of life in rural Iran ** 
belter, she has much to any that is d 
grenleii relevance and she says It unobirt- 
sivoly, rarely swayed by nostalgia. Anyone 
who lias teen on such a Now 1 Easton 
excavation will be constantly reminded ol 
similar situations and feelings; those wb® 
have not may be assured that tills 
It Is — though sadly it may be dowxw 
whether anything will ever be quite the 
same again for expatriate archaeologists ta 
Iran. 
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*X*Sm**» *° rindefstandiiif UnMke earlier voiiimei ln the same series 
of the (Ut I no dynasties lies inthc iUfffalty the present publication it printed on verv 
• tos Antok inscriptions; good, but 'expensive,- coated paper, which 

- hMiwtiliediii photographic lllustraifonsof 

- ' vo, “™ 5 - The .foremost hjgh quality. The line-drawings, which 

-SSw lr . |l t Polished mad- *»pplemcni the photographs, ire 

“J* 11 * 0 reriqu* ques-; workmaqilke, and the auicinct catalogue ! 
, tney nave been ado d ted. -bale ‘a* entries are irreoroBchahin with 


By Norman Hammond 

KHTH MUCKELROY (Edffarji ' 
Archaeology Under Water 

McGraw-Hill. £ 1 1.95, 

01Q7 Q439516 .« ■ 


Mudfelroy assembled- an International 
' gKiup of specialists |o cover abipwrecks as 
■*w tffield as Weatfcrn Australia arid the 
s Caribbean, as ancient as the Bronze Age 
■' .™'“ modern « ‘he eighteenth century; 
he also managed .'to get all of them to 
wite ■ succinct two-page enays on their 
, particular topics, although, a single author 
may. well contribute a liriked sequence of 
£ **■ The iUust rations Include dear maps,- 
i simple (sometimes. tod sketchy) site plate, 

■ » ood PMosripta- 


. /Tbq malati^l •comprises xil a tuo itw. T * {The Uiilflcnthri 

andjrcUrfi, jifoita’and -pottery vbteols, jeaU A^‘ralia,qna 
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‘ logisi-uivey hr the National Maritime Zli * .Wbrncrgcd rites’ 1 , ahd 
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and Ihe East Indies trade after Vasco da 
Gama; and finally drowned lettko?" 1 ) 
and harbours overtaken by rising ** 
levels, and the lake-villages and 
that always sat in or beside the still water* 
of European lakes in foe prehistoric aw 

later periods. ^ ' 

There is throughout an awarenert, P®* 
condemnatkw from many of the 
of tte depredations of treasnre-hunicfli 
but qjso the cheering news that mow.® 
the poachers have turned gamekeeper, an 
.found more jatisfttetion in invest®*'^* 

underwater file* thap stripping thenj-j® 

this maritime archaeology bps proved H* 
more adept than its terrestrial 
where the freafpro-hunfoig looter J5 
far too familiar, (and dangerous) a figuf®^ 

: Keith Muokelroy*fl final section on cbo, 

■ aervatjon and the public display a n “ 
nation of finds drivea home foe pdfot id<“ 
education breeds virtue, His book 1*11*7 j 

to make: a Significant contribution 
formetat' least. 


Unlversiteit van Amsterdam 

r J 1 * 1VEK (InterFaculty Department of Aesthetics and Philosophy 
of Culture) of the Faculty of Philosophy" at the University of Amsterdam 
has a vacancy for a 

full professor of aesthetics and 
philosophy of culture (m/f ) 

Duties: 

• teaching and research in the above specialty 

• direction nnd co-ordination of the activities of the Interfaculty 
Department of Aesthetics nnd Philosophy of Culture 

• active participation in the administrative activities of the Faculty. 

Requirements: 

• aesthetics: thorough knowledge of the philosophical theories of the 
aesthetic and the arts, as well as knowledge or their history and of the 
foundations of art research 

• philosophy of culture (this concerns especially the connections between 
culture and art): thorough knowledge of the philosophical theories of 
culture, as well as knowledge of their history and of the fundamental 
research of the humanities 

• excellent quality in research activities 

• proper didactic and administrative qualities. 

Command of the Dutch language is desirable. Candidates who do not 
fulfil this desire are expected to acquire a good working knowledge of the 
language within two years. A trial lecture may be part of the selection 
procedure. The post includes simultaneous appointment to the Faculty of 
Letters. 

Salary min. Dfl. 6,098.- max. Dfi. 8,712.- per month (Dutch Civil Servants 
Code). 

According to the policy of the Faculty to enlarge the number of women in 
the teaching staff, women who meet the requirements explicitly are 
invited to send in an application. 

Futher information can be obtained from the secretary of the nomination 
committee, Drs. A. van der School, IVEK, Roetersstraat 15. 

1018 WB Amsterdam, tel. 020-522 3052 or 020-94 84 29. 

Detailed applications including curriculum vitae and list of publications 
may be sent within a month to: Secretaris van de Centraie Interfaculteit, 
Mr.IJ'.K.Galama, Roetersstraat 15, 1018 WB Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, quoting number 4302. Persons who wish to submit the 
names of possible candidates (preferably with detailed information) arc 
also requested to write to Mr. Van der School. 
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National Library of Scotland 

Conservation Officer 

...to assume responsibility for the planing, co-ordination and 
financial management of the Library's conservation services, 
for training conservation staff end for giving practical advice to 
other libraries In Scotland. 

Candidates (normally aged at least 26) must have a first or 
second class honours degree in a relevant science subject or an 
equivalent qualification, together with administrative 
experience. They must have considerable knowledge end 
practical experience of the chemistry of library materials and 
related conservation problems, including those posed by the 
environment. 

Salary (under review): aa Conservation Officer Grade C 
£9460 • £14.000 or Conservation Officer Grade D £8076 - 
£10,600. Starting salary and level of appointment according to 
qualifications and experience. 

For full details and an application form (to be returned by 8 
April 1981) write to Civil Service Commission. AlBncon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants. FG21 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 68661 (answering service operates outalde office hours). 

PtBBSe quote ref: GI2I394. 
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aspects of the service and defining details of new features end 
services. With existing services being reviewed end enhanced as 
part of the transfer to the PDP 11/70 this Is an Ideal opportunity lor 
Involvement in design. 

Applicants should be either quaSflad librarians or computer 
personnel. In both cases a minimum of one veer's Involvement hi the 
design of computer based library systems b required! Salary will be 
according to age. qualification and experience on the scale £6,505 to' . 
£9,595 (under review). 

The University doss not Ibsub application forms. Application 
should be made by latter and should Include the namee and 
addresses of three referees. The tetter should be accompanied by a 
curriculum vitae setting ouldale of birth, and In chronological ordar, 
details of education and subsequent career with quaUficatkns end 
present salary, and previous appointments. Applications should be 
sent within fourteen days of the appearance of thB advertisement to 
ihB Registrar and Secretary, Unhrarqlty of Bristol, Senate 
House, Tyndall Avenue, Bristol B88 1TH qubtfng reference JPB.' 

Additional enquiries regarding tha post may be sent to 
SWALCAP, WMb Memorial Buralng, University of Bristol, Queens 
Road, Bristol BS8 1 RJ, or maybe made by telephone to Paul Jordan 
on BHstol (0272) 24181 bxI. 917 . ■. 
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County Librarian 

Salary w.e.f. 1.4.81: £17,882x£477 (3) - £19,293 
Applications are Invited for tha post of County Librarian 
wnlch will become vacant oh 1st July 1981 . . 

The County Librarian is a Chief Officer responsible to 
1 the Library and Leisure Committee for the County 
Council’s library and museum services. Essential 
requirements for the post are appropriate qualifications, 
together with substantial and relevant management 
experience. 

Further particulars of the post and application forma 
obtainable from: . 

The Chief Executive/Clerk of the .County Council . 

(Ref: fiO/JB), Christ Church Rr^oinot , 

County Hall, Prwton/PRI 8XJ. ’ *' 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 7th April 1981,; . 
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LANCASHIRE m 

COUNTY COUNCIL, ... W 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL , . 

. . ; ACADEMIC AWARDS V 

LIBRARIAN (PART-TIME) 

Diulu win InejudMhf purchase, eaujosufra And atraaicnMni or (he maierlil or 
lh» Council ‘t unall reference lOuiry and ihe prmiiloq of an lit form id mi htvIcc Id 
lhe Council's officers. The Llbrsriu will sin advise an Omecr’a Si wring Qraup on 
uhrarypollcy. ... ‘ 

Apptksnis should be qualified llbrarlihs, and experience of work h an academic 

prsimlil library uoutd bean adviniagf. I 

Salary, scale: £4972- OJM per annua in chiding London Weighting (pto rat* for 
14 hour* per weekly ■- 1 

Funhgr dtialli and appllcailort form may be obtained from: 

< AubianiSemta^rfPcrsonnri). - 

344/^14 Gray's laa Road . ' 

: LoadoH WCIX IBP ' •' .- ... 

s. W'M 41 i 44 H . / . 

1 ciaslaji rierr: 6AptU Jtyl . 
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SWALCAP 

University of Bristol 

A Library Systems Analyst 

Is required to [oin SWALCAP which la based at Bristol Uni vanity. 

The unit Isaetf-finsnclng and provldaa on-line circulation and 
cautoguirm sanrlcas to a growing number of libraries In Wales and 
Southern England. The existing network configuration Involves a 
Xerox 530 at tha central alia. A variety of terndnats In each of ihB 
libraries served era linked via theli own minicomputers to tha central 
she. A DEC PDP 11/70 was dattverod in November 1979 to provIdB 
additional capacity. Work has begun on tha conversion ana 
enhancement of existing software to run on lhe now computer. 

Library analysts era responsible for liaising with libraries in all 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

WANSBECK AREA 
Librarian’s Grade (£3,918- 
£6,801) with effect from 
1 April 1981 

This post is one of a team of 
qualified librarians who are 
responsible for savsn libraries 
with a bookslock of 138.000 and 
issues of 946,000 8 year, sarvlng 
a population of 61 ,000. 

Applicants should be 
Chartered Librarians who will be 
paid £6,268 but applications will 
be considered from Librarians 
who have completed professional 
examinations but are not yet 
chartered. 

Further details and 
application forms obtainable 
from the County Librarian, 
County Central Library, The 
Willows, Morpeth, 

Northumberland NE61 1TA, 
returnable by B April 1981. 
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ROY AL FREE HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

UN1VESSITVOF LONDON 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Raquirad to undertska (•iumI dutlej 
both U ib Medical Library of thn Hoy B 
Froo HoaDlu. 1 . tta 
Modloal ~ 
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